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They Mailed 
the Coupon 


\ 


R. A. Stippick, of 
Ill., says—""I had 


no trouble in sel- 


ling the 34 sub- 
scriptions, earn- 
ing a Remington 


Model 10A Pump 
gun In fact, 
after showing the 


magazine to my 
friends, it prac- 
tically sold itself 


and I am sure all 
the subscribers 
will enjoy reading 


it. 
+48 





W. J. King, 
Mo., says— On 
the first of Octo- 
ber I began tak- 
ing subscrptions 
for your magazine 


and by January 
third | had my 
Browning Auto- 


matic and $35 in 
cash It required 
only a few hours 
extra for I got 
most of my sub- 
scriptions here in 
the store.” 


+ ++ + 





A. L. Shriner, of 
Michigan, says— 
“It sure was a 
pleasure and a 
cinch to get the 
subscriptions for 
your fine maga- 
zine. The boys 
enjoy reading it 
and the premiums 
received were 
splendid guns, 
especially the .33 
Winchester.” 
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R. J. Knepper, o 
Ohio, says—‘‘Re- 
ceived my 
ington just eight 
days after mailing 
the subscriptions 
and it sure is a 


beauty, actual 
time consumed in 
securing subscrip- 
tions—six hours, 
and time well 
spent. Wish to 


thank you for the 
gun and your 
promptness 
sending it.” 


In 
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DOOR LIFE. 


helps us if we know what 
Renewals count the same as new 
the orders you now secure should 
year. 









j You Can Easily Win Your 
Sporting Equipment—FREE 


\\ JINNING a gun, fishing tackle, or any item of outdoor equipment 

made by concerns advertising in this magazine, requires only the 
effort of showing this copy to your sportsmen friends. Below is a suggested 
list of guns, indicating the small number of subscriptions needed to earn 
each one. You will never get a gun more easily than by boosting Ous- 


You need not decide definitely on any premium till you 
have earned it and you may change to another premium 
or order a cash commission refunded at any time. 


But it 

premium you have in mind. 

subscriptions and the easy renewals of 
win an annual prize for you year after 


Once your friends have become accustomed to receiving OUTDOOR 
LIFE regularly, they will readily renew. 


_—_, 
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. M. Feltner, of 
y. says—“'l 
must say that [ 
lost practically no 
time in getting 
my subscriptions 
for the 23A Sav- 
age Sporter and 
the Model 24 
Remington Auto. 
I had no difficulty 
at all in getting 
my hunting and 
fishing friends to 
subscribe and 
earning two fine 
rifles.” 
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OUTDOOR LIFE, who have earned 
sporting equipment premiums, includes 
lawyers, doctors and successful business 
men. There is no finer type of man than 
the average sportsman, no more enjoy- 
able work than meeting anglers and 
hunters whose personal hobby is the 
Same as yours. Any outdoorsman will 
gladly give you a list of his personal 
friends who are fishing and hunting 
enthusiasts and in that way you can 
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build an endless chain of prospects who 
will enjoy our magazine. 





SEND COUPON FOR DETAILS 


— 
‘Lae LONG list of loyal friends of ee ee en a eee 


Subscription Denartment. | 
| UTDOOR LIFE & RECREATION, 

1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. | 

Please send me, without obligation, a receipt book, | 
| order blanks and information on earning a | 
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J. K. Martin, of 
Hawaii, says—" 

received the 12- 
gauge Browning 
and it is even bet- 
ter than [| ex- 
pected. The 44 
subscriptions 
were sO easy to 
secure that it only 
took a few spare 
hours after work 
to earn this beau- 
tiful gun. Every- 
one admires it.” 
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Wm. H. King, of 
Colo., says — “I 
am herewith en- 
closing a snapshot 
of myself and the 
fine Savage 
Supersporter that 
you gave me for 
securing 28 subs. 
very much en- 
joy getting sub- 
scriptions for 
OUTDOOR 
LIFE in my spare 
time and find it 
an easy seller.” 
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— Burnett, of 
owanda, Pa, 
says—“I must 
say I found it 
very easy to get 
my 45° subscrip- 
tions and took 
very little extra 
time—in fact, the 
magazine sold it- 
self. It was more 
like finding my 
splendid Win- 
chester.” 
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SPECIAL PRICES FOR 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS! 


Order now and we’ll mail the books, 
with your card, in time to reach 
your friends by Christmas. 


NATURE'S SILENT CALL 


By Dr. W. J. Deason 
Sold regularly at $3.50 


SPECIAL NOW AT $1.25 


We purchased the remaining supply of these 
books, which has always been a popular seller. 
Dr. Deason is a keen observer of wild life, and 
knows how to write about it. The book is liber- 
ally illustrated and contains 402 pages. 


THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO 


By Lieut.-Col. 
J. H. Patterson 


r 








THE y . 
New, revised and enlarged 
MAN-EATERS edition of this most popu- 

lar book. 
A thrilling story of how 
the man-eating lions which 
were terrorizing an African 
community were finally 
trapped after many trage- 
dies. It is without a doubt 
one of the most popular 
books among sportsmen that 
we have ever had the pleas- 


N Tatton ure of offering for sale. 
This book 1s selling regu- 
larly at $2:50. 
SPECIAL OFFER NOW OF $1.75 postpaid. 


PISTOL & REVOLVER SHOOTING 


by A. L. A. Himmelwright 
$4.00 book for a limited time at 


$2.00 postpaid 


VLE Ae | 
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Outdoor Life fe Outdoor Recreation I 


This Great Sportsmen’s “Club” 
Saves You —_ ee 











Five Dollar Value for Three Dollars 


If you bought these two great magazines on the newsstands for 
a year, they would cost you $6.00—and they would be well worth 
it. At their regular subscription prices, their total cost would 
be $5.00 but, for a limited period, three dollars and the coupon 
below will bring you both Outdoor Life and Recreation and Field 
and Stream for a full year. 


An jdea! Christmas gift, $ price printed viet | "The Finest Gift for Any Sportsman 


This is the new and revised edition of this most 
popular book, and is more complete and compre- 
Soacive than the old edition. 

For other books see our full page of BOOKS 
FOR SPORTSMEN elsewhere in this issue. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 





1824 Curtis St., Denver, Cole. 


Send me the books above listed which retail regularly 
at $10 for your SPECIAL PRICE of $5. } 





Address 
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Taking Trout with the Dry Fly || 


by Samuel G. Camp 

bus postpaid 

" Written essentially as a } 
practical book, TAKING | 
TROUT WITH THE DRY | 
FLY gives the reader briefly jf | 
but completely the essence | 
| of the art as now practiced 
+ in America. 

The book compares dry 
fly and wet fly fishing, dis- 
{ cusses the American dry 
fly method and compares it 
; with the English. It gives 
advice on modern dry fly 
rods, reels, lines, leaders, 
and the flies to use for 
| various purposes, including 
bivisible hackles. In _ his 
chapters on casting and fish- 
ing the dry fly, Mr. Camp 
discusses briefly the re- 
sults to be attained, and 
how to get them, including 
a fisherman’s description of the natural insects of 
the trout stream. He also tells just where and 
when to use the dry fly and explains his reasons, 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find $2 send him Samuel Camp’s new 
book TAKING TROUT WITH THE DRY FLY. | 





Name 


Address 

















Outdoor Life has for years led the high-grade sporting magazines 
in the Middle West and West, and with Field and Stream, which 
has purchased and combined Forest and Stream, you have complete 
coverage of American fishing and hunting. You could select, as 
a gift to a hunting or fishing pal, no other magazines for sportsmen 
as large and as popular as Outdoor Life and Field and Stream. 
What other gift more appropriate or more appreciated could you 
purchase for so small an investment? 


Subscriptions May Be New or Renewal 


You, or the friend for whom you order one or both of these 
magazines, may already be a subscriber. In this case, the sub- 
scription will be automatically extended an additional year from 
its present expiration date. But, in ordering a subscription 
known to be a renewal or extension, it will help if you will write 
“renewal” after the name of the magazine on the coupon below. 


(This coupon must be mailed direct to the office below) 





S Subscription Department g 
a OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION, D & 
| m@ 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. - 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $3.00 (Canadian price, $4.00; foreign, $5.00) @ 
2 for a year of each of the following magazines: : 
a OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION, beginning with issue dated_.............. * 
& 
- FIELD AND STREAM, beginning with issue dated... .---2-------2--c0ee-eeeee : 
4 RE ee ee a ee ee eee ee ee eC : ° 
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1 : Please send me your Pocket Catalog No. 149. : 
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Fully Describes 
51 Leading 


FISHING AND THE 
TACKLE REQUIRED 


Pflueger 
“MEDALIST 
Reel 
for Trout and Salmon 

Right and Left 
Hand Models 
3 SIZES: 85.00 
to 812.00 





As a gift for the New Year, accept 
with our compliments a copy of 
4 Pflueger’s Pocket Catalog No. 149 
—an enlarged edition — packed 
with facts that mean better sport, wo 
better luck and added pleasure in your fish- 

ing. Send the coupon today. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 
AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, INC. 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the U. S. 
Dept. OLR-1 E. A. Pflueger, President Akron, Ohio 





PFLUEGER aie 
FISHING TACKLE, Reel 
Leaders Since I804 Ideal for Light Surf Casing 


Free Spool .. . Full 
Quadruple Multiplying 


Great Line Capacity 
6 9 12 thread 
420 255 190 yards 


No. 2915 Polished Nickel . . . . *&8.00 
No. 2955 Satin Nickel Silver . . . 9.00 








Size 4/0... 8% 65.00 
Size6/0 .... 85.00 
Siz 9/0... . 100.00 






$250 


LEVEL WIND — ANTI-BACK-LASH Has earned an enviable position among Salt Water 


i i i for the taking of 
Each succeeding year adds to the host of Anglers who own and Anglers... Designed especially g 
claizn the Supreme their favorite reel. Swordfish, Sailfish, Tuna, Tarpon, Barracuda, etc, 











Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. The following printed letters are 


samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 


S 








For smart living...this exclusive 

apartment hotel in the heart of the 

famous Wilshire District, over- 

looking beautiful Westlake and 
Lafayette Parks. 


Hotel Rooms from$5 up 
Apartments from $150 up 


American Plan from $8 up 


Arcadu 


LOS ANGELES 





FINEST 


HOTELS 


Lennox ..« 


9th and Washington. Saint 
Louis’ newest, smartest. 
Tub and shower in ev 
foom. 400 Rooms— 
Ratesfrom $3.00 


Mayfair . 


8th and St. Charles. The 
quiet atmosphere of an 
exclusive club. 400 
Rooms—Bathin each 
Room—Rates from 


are ry 
y {/ ’ 
oa \ 


| 


at 


| 


Kingshighway at West 
Pine. Opposite beautiful 
Forest Pat. Roomand 
Bath for 2 from $4.00, 


Operated by Heiss Hotel System 

















Bear Hunt in Pennsylvania 
W. P. P., CONN.—Your letter, pertaining to 
a bear hunt in Pennsylvania, was referred to 
me, and in reply will advise that you can find 
good bear and deer hunting about 30 miles north 
of Bloomsburg, in the northern part of Columbia 
County, and Sullivan County as well, which ad- 


joins on the north This is a good territory 
for the black bear. They have been seen in 
groups of four and five at a time, and are 


quite plentiful this year. 

would expect to make the trip 
by auto, in that case passing through Port Jervis, 
Milford, Stroudsburg, Lehighton, Mauch Chunk, 
Hazleton, Berwick, to Bloomsburg, and then about 
30 miles north to the small towns of Central, 
Elk Grove, Red Rock, and Emmons, which places 
are easy to reach over good roads, and you can 
find most any conditions for camping out. 

In case you let me know I will try to be at 
home and will give you additional information 
which may help you out as I have hunted this 
section for years. There are hotels and private 
homes where you can secure comfortable lodging 
at reasonable rates, in case you do not wish to 
camp out.—Il’. K. Beagle. 


reported to be 


I suppose you 


November Too Late for Fishing at Reelfoot Lake 

W. A. P., OHIO:—November is most too late 
for casting and fly fishing in Reelfoot Lake, Tenn. 
The take live minnows best at 
this time. 

Reelfoot is dreadfully low this year, and the 
fish are in the deepest water. Around the nu- 
merous snags of the submerged cypress trees 
there is fair fishing for crappie in the fall months. 


bass and crappie 


Really, this is a better season for ducks, so, 
should you come down to Reelfoot in November, 
bring your heavy clothing for warmth, and in 
addition to tackle be certain to bring gun and 
boots. 


Samburg and Walnut Log and Blue Bank are 
Tiptonville on the river is a 

You can get guides and 
above-named places.—Geo. 


the places to stay. 
good goose point also. 
boats at of the 
L. Alley. 

Good Goose Hunting Not Guaranteed 

E. B., KANS.:—The Cherry County, Nebr., 
grounds have never been noted for geese. The 
shooting is good outside the preserve of Garden 
County, Nebr., and all along the Platte River 
east. It is difficult to say just where to go as 
sometimes they are there, and sometimes they 
aren’t. Considerable equipment is necessary to 
hunt geese. Most of the hunting here is done 
after the river freezes, and the late Canadians 
are feeding in the fields, but sometimes the hunt- 
ers will spend weeks following one bunch of 
geese, and watching them until a set can be made 
where they are feeding. These hunters usually 
have from twenty-five to fifty live geese decoys to 
make their 

I have mentioned one place where there might 
be a reasonable chance for geese, but I would 
not like to take the responsibility for guiding 
anyone anywhere with a promise to get game.— 
Lloyd E. Pate. 

Deer and Bear in Pennsylvania 

Cc. W. W., OHIO:—I believe the best place for 
deer and bear in Pennsylvania is that wilderness 
in the north-central part of the state. This takes 
in the southern half of Potter County, Cameron 
County, northern part of Clinton, the northwest- 
ern corner of Lycoming, and the southwestern 
part of Tioga. Just lately I have heard some 
very good reports regarding bear in Four Mile 
Run, which you can get into via Gaines, which 
is on U. S. Route 6, in the edge of Tioga Coun- 
ty. This is a wild country and not easy to get 
There is no road in the Four Mile, but you 


any 


sets. 


into. 

can go up either Elk or Lick Run south of 
Gaines, and get into the country. Get a good 
road map and look the country over. You will 


Be specific in all inqutries. 


not make a mistake anywhere in this section.— 
Byron E. Cottrell. 

Duck Shooting on the Lower Wabash River 

R. E. R., ILL.:—Concerning good duck shoot- 
ing on the lower Wabash River, you will find 
some pretty good duck shooting on the section of 
mentioned in your letter of inquiry (be- 
tween Marshall, IIll., and Lawrenceville, IIl.), 
but I’d surely want to go on down to the Ohio, 
if at all possible. Good duck shooting can usual- 
ly be had in the vicinity of New Harmony, Ind., 
and at many points between this place and the 
Ohio 

I'd say go the first part of November, or the 
latter part of October, if a wet, cold fall. A 
boat trip down is best, although a motor trip can 
usually be made without much inconvenience ex- 
cept during extremely wet weather. Hunting in 
these sections is done largely from a boat, mostly 
on the river, though some of the ponds and 
bayous in the wide bottom lands offer good shoot- 
ing. Ordinarily, when the weather is normal 
and the water is fairly low in the river and 
bayous, one can postpone the hunting trip until 
well along in November. But if cold, wet weather 
prevails, the latter part of October is best.— 
Walter S. Chansler. 


river 


Duck Hunting in New Jersey 

J. F., N. J.:—As to duck hunting on the Great 
South Bay, N. J., you will be able to hire a 
rowboat at any of the towns along the south 
shore, but I advise that you plan your trip with 
one of the villages nearer New York City as 
your destination, for the reason that duck hunting 
grounds would be quite difficult to reach from 
points farther out, with a rowboat as sole means 
of transportation. I suggest that you do not 
go farther out on the island than Lindenhurst, 
which is approximately 37 miles from Manhattan. 
Nearer New York than Lindenhurst are numerous 
other water front villages: Wantagh, Seaford, 
and Bellmore among them. 

If you travel by automobile from New York 
on the Montauk or Sunrise Highways, you may 
turn right at Wantagh and strike the Jones 
Beach Causeway, a new State Park construction, 
which will take you straight across the marshes 
and narrow channels which comprise this tail end 
of the bay. On the way over, you will pass 
several small boatmen’s shanties where you will 
be able to hire a boat and doubtless also receive 
reliable information as to the most profitable 
ducking grounds in that vicinity. 

I am afraid that you will not be able to 
find a guide who will accommodate you for the 
price you name ($3 to $5 apiece), unless your 
party is fairly large. However, you would do 
well to write either the. ....orthe..... 
ae eee . at those towns, which will 
gladly furnish you with their prices.—J. H. 
Tompkins. 

Hunting Deer, Ducks, and Geese in Mississippi 

C. W. W., OHIO:—Your specific questions 
concerning the hunting of deer, ducks, and geese 
in Mississippi are rather hard to answer definitely. 
It would be hard to say which is the best 
county for deer. In south Mississippi I believe 
that Green County near Leaksville is probably 
the best deer hunting section. There is some 
also in Jackson and George Counties, although the 
number is fairly small. Some of the delta coun- 
ties also offer good hunting. I have a friend 
who has made very good deer hunts in Yazoo 
City. In this state the county boards of super- 
visors can change the open period for hunting, 
and I would suggest that you write the county 
game warden at Leaksville or Yazoo City, Miss., 
for detailed information concerning date, bag 
limit, seasonal conditions, etc. 

Concerning the best place for ducks and geese, 
probably the best hunting is in the Mississippi 
Delta near the river. Very good shooting is had 








in the vicinity of Natchez, Vicksburg, and Green- 
ville, Miss. Hunters in these vicinities have 
fine goose shooting by digging pits in the sand 
bars along the river and taking advantage of 
the flight of geese and ducks up and down the 
river from one feeding ground to another. There 
is also fairly good goose hunting at times on 
Cat Island near Gulfport, Miss. There is a 
sportsmen’s club built on this island, and infor- 
mation concerning rates, shooting, and other con- 
ditions may be had by addressing ..... 
. « «+, Pass Christian, Miss.—K. L. Cockerham. 


Deer Hunting in Minnesota 

A. R. T., MINN.:—It would be perfectly feasi- 
ble to go deer hunting in Minnesota for a very 
small expense. You don’t need a guide, but of 
course some one familiar with the country would 
help you a great deal. Get your map out and look 
this over; north of Deer River, Itasca County, 
around Jesse Lake or Marcelle, quite a lot of 
deer. Lots of settlers. You usually can get a 
place to stay with a settler. Better take your 
Ford two or three days before the season, and 
go to either one of these places, prowl around; 
and get located. No one can be sure any time 
at any place of getting deer, but you stand a good 
chance farther north. More deer and fewer 
hunters, but no place to stay unless you camp. 
Look over the territory around Pine River—dquite 
a few deer and not many hunters. You could stay 
ere a - « + « « Resort on White 
Fish Lake or rent a cottage. Use a .30-30 rifle 
or better.—G. W. Geenty. 


Pheasant Shooting in South Dakota 

E. P. K., OHIO:—The pheasant season in 
South Dakota opens on October 16 at noon in all 
counties except Beadle, Campbell, McPherson, and 
Brule, and closes November 16, giving us thirty 
days. In the last three counties mentioned there 
is no open season, and in Beadle the season opens 
December 1 and closes January 15. Outside of 
the above-mentioned counties and six other coun- 
ties where there is a fifteen-day season, the bal- 
ance of the state east of the Missouri River is 
open for thirty days. The fifteen-day counties 
are the south half of Walworth, all of Edmunds, 
Marshall, Day, Roberts, and Buffalo. 

The limit is five birds, one of which may be a 
hen, but in Beadle the limit is seven birds. This 
is the county above mentioned with an open sea- 
son from December 1 to January 15. 

You will find fairly good pheasant shooting in 
any of the counties, but it will be much better in 
this section of the state, as the birds were first 
planted in this county and we have had excellent 
shooting for several years. This is the first open 
season in many of the counties, as the planting of 
these birds has been carried on gradually by the 
game department out further each year from the 
counties in this section of the state. 

As to the duck and goose shooting, I am afraid 
you will find little goose shooting, though there 
is some of this along the Missouri River in the 
fall for a short time, depending on the weather. 
However, you will not find as good pheasant shoot- 
ing that far west. If the weather is right, there 
will likely be fair duck shooting at this season 
of the year in the counties of Marshall, Day, 
Clark, Coddington, Brown, Faulk, McPherson, 
Marshall, Edmunds, and Roberts. It may be fair- 
ly good in many other counties, but is more like- 
ly to be good here, as these counties have numer- 
ous smal] lakes and sloughs. On account of the 
dry summer, many of our sloughs are dried up, 
and the duck shooting will not be good until the 
northern ducks start going through. At the time 
of the pheasant season, however, there should 
be a fairly good flight normally, and I am quite 
sure that you would get some duck shooting. 

As to the pheasant shooting, I am sure that 
you will find it excellent anywhere through this 
section. You will find good hotel and other 
accommodations in most any of the towns, and the 
hunting is equally good out of most any point in 
this section.—Len. D. Robertson. 


Re Fishing in Texas Waters 


G. V. S., IOWA:—I am pleased to give you 
the following information, re fishing in Texas 
waters: 


We have no fresh water trout fishing in Texas 
waters, but salt water speckled trout can be had 
in abundance on the Gulf coast. These fish take 
both artificial and shrimp bait, both of which 
can be had locally, and I would suggest Port 
Aransas or Aransas Pass as the best points to 
which to go. 

The very best of bass fishing can be had in 





at Dundee, near Wichita, has a _ well-equipped 
fishing resort, or free camping sites are available 
on both Lake Cemp and Diversion Lake. Caddo 
Lake near Marshall is a splendid place for bass, 
and good accommodations can be had there. 

The rivers in west Texas, Llano, Guadaloupe, 
and Devils River, are good bass streams, and good 
accommodations can be had at Kerrville and Junc- 
tion for the first two named and at Del Rio for 
Devils River. 

Catfish abound in all of these waters and crap- 
pie in the lakes. 

The salt water fishing for both trout and red- 
fish is at its best during October and November, 


and I would recommend Aransas Pass and Port 
Aransas for best fishing there—T. E. Hubby. 
Deer Not Plentiful in Tennessee 
L. B. M., OHIO:—The deer season is open 


for eleven days in Tennessee, from December 20 


to 31. There are comparatively few deer in this 
section, although with the aid of a competent 


guide they may be found. The best place to hunt 
for them is in the section known as the Cherokee 


National Forest. This is in the southeastern 
part of the state and the southern part of the 
Smoky Mountains, abeve Tellico Plains. The 
section to which I have referred is also a likely 
place for turkey and an occasional bear. An- 
other desirable possibility in this section is the 
Russian wild hog. It is not native but was 


brought in many years ago and has multiplied to a 
rather large number. It provides excellent hunt- 
ing. 

The section around Cades Cove, to which you 
refer in your letter, has recently been taken over 
by the Government as a part of the “Great 
Smoky Mountain National Park,” and of course 
no hunting is permitted within the park limits. 
This automatically eliminated a very desirable 
section of hunting ground.—Hal H. Hale. 


A Personal Reply 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. | 
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Free Serbice 
Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 

am a reader of OUTDOOR 
LIFE and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 
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several artificial lakes, the best of which are near | 


Wichita Falls and Marshall. 





Hunt In Unexplored Territory In 
Interior Alaska 
With experienced guides 
Moose, Sheep, Bear, and Caribou 
Write or wire for folder to 


Alaska Range Guides Association 
Frank Alba, Gen. Mgr., Fairbanks, Alaska 














Huntin the “Famous Jackson Hole” | 


Open season Sept. 15 to Dec. 1, Bear, Moose, Elk,’ 
Sheep, Deer, Antelope. We guarantee shots at big game 
Write us for information and early booking dates. 


Mounted Game heads for sale | 
Plummer Hunting Co. 


Big Game Guides & Outfitters 
LANDER 


wyo. 
















RAW FURS 


made into 
Fur Coats, Rugs, 
Robes, etc. 


Jonas master craftsmen will convert your 
raw skins into stylish coats, wraps, chok- 
ers, robes, rugs, etc., at surprisingly low 
cost. We operate the largest fur tanning 
and dressing plant in the west. Write 
for our fur catalog—FREE, 


Uaster Taxidermists 
r ; —_ 





Ps Denver 
5 Colorado 


——ALASKA— 


Bag a Big Brown Bear this Spring—the 
world’s largest flesh eaters, most prized of 
trophies, Make plans now! Such a trip to 
Alaska, and hunt is treat of lifetime. 








Also Fall hunts for famed Kenai Moose, 
White Mountain Sheep, Caribou, Goat, Grizzly, 
and Glacier Bear. Get a mixed bag! A re- 


sponsible organization, with foremost guides of 
Alaska, having guided America’s 
sportsmen. Cable address AGT A. 


leading 


Expeditions to the Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes. 


Alaska Guides, Inc. 


Sixth Year in Operation 


Box L Anchorage, Alaska 





BIG GAME HUNTING 
In Old Mexico 


On the Rancho La 
heart of the Big 
Coahuila, Mexico. 
Plenty of bear, white tail deer, antelope 
and other game. 
This preserve and equipment is 
and operated by substantial 
We have high class American guides who 
know Mexico and the Mexican people. 
We are permanent and reliable and cater 
only to high class sportsmen who expect 
what is advertised. 

Bird D. Cashion, Sect’y. 
1005 Nix Professional Bidg., San Antonio, Texas 





Mesa 
Game 


Grande in the 
Country of 


owned 
Americans. 





BIG GAME HUNTING IN THE CASSIAR 

I have purchased the pack horses and equipment of 
the Calbreath estate and am splendidly equipped to 
outfit Big Game Hunters into one of the finest countries 
for Big Game in America. Grizzly and Black Bear, 
Sheep, both Stonei and Fannini, Goats, Moose and 
Caribou in large numbers Write for further 
information. Both spring and fall hunting, reliable 
guides. Will furnish best of references. 

GEO. B. BALL 

Successor to Frank J. Calbreath, Telegraph Creek, B. C. 


~ TIGER, ELEPHANT, BUFFALO, 
BANTING, SLADANG 


French Indo China 
English speaking guides. Open season throughout year 





now 











Near Angkor. Easy of access, extremely interesting, and 
very inexpensive, 

References, by permission; The Honorable Theodore 
Roosevelt, Governor General, Government House, San 
Juan, Porto Rico; Dr. Richard L. Sutton, Kansas City, 
Missouri. Address 


Francois J. DeFosse and Son, 
Suoi Kiet, via Saigon, French Indo China 





ALASKA KODIAK GRIZZLY 
Kenai Moose, mountain sheep, mountain goat, 
caribou, great Alaska brown bear and black 
bear. BOOK NOW for spring bear hunt in 
April or May 1931. Last spring Mr. and Mrs 
C. H. Barr killed seven Kodiak grizzlies in 
eleven days for the State Museum of Il!inois, 
on our May hunt. Two week hunts at prices 
you can afford. We furnish everything 


Kodiak Guides Assn., Box R, Kodiak, Alaska 




















Game heads, tanning. 
Furs made into scarts, 
coats, rugs—reasonable. : . 

Write for price list. 
HARRY AMANN, 919-2ist St., Denve-, Colo. 
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Westerners Speak Up 


(Editorial) 





nS Glan ECTIONALISM in any narrow sense has 
ova t no place in game conservation. Yet sperts- 
E> men can not but note the progressiveness, 
~— the vision, the lack of mugwumpery, of the 
Western Association of State Game and Fish Com- 
missioners. Like westerners traditionally, when they 
have arrived at a conclusion they state it. And (as 
in the case of the lower duck bag limit, which they 
advocated in 1929) their resolutions on national 
questions are apt to be vindicated by time. 

With that brief introduction, we present herewith 
three of the resolutions adopted by the Western Game 
Commissioners at their recent convention. We pre- 
sent these with the prediction that the soundness of 
every one of them will soon be clear the country over. 





POISONING 

WHEREAS, Reliable scientific data on the effects 
of predatory animal poisoning in different parts 
of the West are meager and conflicting; now, 
therefore, 

BE IT HEREBY RESOLVED, That the Western 
Association of State Game and Fish Commis- 
sioners, in regular session assembled in Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., this 16th day of September, 1930, does 
hereby favor the appointment of a commission 
of scientists with open minds on the question at 
issue, to investigate, (1) the diet of the coyote in 
all parts of the country and at all times of the 
year; (2) the numbers and kinds of fur-bearing 
animals, game animals, and game and nongame 
birds destroyed in different parts of the country 
by poison; and (3) that further expansion of 
predatory animal poisoning be postponed pending 
the outcome of this investigation. 


3EAR PROTECTION 
WHEREAS, The bear is a noble sporting animal 
deserving of protection in all except the com- 
paratively few cases in which he becomes a 
habitual stock killer; now, therefore, 
BE IT HEREBY RESOLVED, 
That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commis- 
sioners, in regular session assem- 
bled in Santa Fe, N. Mex., this 
16th day of September, 1930, 
does hereby urge greater protec- 
tion forthe bear, and condemns its 


Those resolutions speak for themselves. 














killing by Federal predatory animal hunters, ex- 
cept as a remedy in extreme cases; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That this asso- 


ciation does hereby urge the Government to seri- 
ously consider a plan whereby certain parts of 
the Alaska Peninsula shall be set aside as sanc- 
tuaries (with limited hunting only) for that most 
magnificent of North American animals, the 
brown bear of Alaska. 


RIGHTS OF SPORTSMEN IN 
RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


WHEREAS, The present policy of the Federal 


Reclamation Bureau is threatening member 
states’ control of fishing rights by constructing 
reclamation reservoirs on our streams, with the 
avowed intention of passing title to the water 
users’ associations as soon as the projects are 
paid for; and 


WHEREAS, Repeated appeals from the sportsmen 


have elicited only cold indifference from the 
commissioner of reclamation and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior,as made manifest in their 
statements that we must settle our differences 
in the courts; now, therefore, 


BE IT HEREBY RESOLVED, That the Western 


Association of State Game and Fish Commis- 
sioners, in regular session assembled in Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., this loth day of September, 1930, 
does hereby urgently request the Department 
of Interior and the Bureau of Reclamation to 
include in all future reclamation contracts a 
clause which will protect the fishing and recrea- 
tional rights of the respective states upon such 
reclamation projects and insure for the public 
proper ingress and egress thereto. 


They are 
sound, they are constructive, and they are frank. 
Some of our national bureaus and 
some of the game commissioners of 
eastern, southern, and middle western 
a states will find food for thought in 
what these straight-thinking western 

men say about wild life. 
They are not hedgers; they are not 


wobblers. 
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OVERNMENT _ fig- 
ures state that 85,890 





by predatory animals during 
1929; also quite some quantity 
of live stock, according to 
some estimates. 
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A typical sheep herder’s camp 


utton—or i dane? 


PRESENTING SOME STARTLING FACTS 
AND FIGURES ON 
BETWEEN SHEEP AND WILD 
LIFE ON OuR PuB Lic LANDS 


deer were killed in B 
oie 3 ™ 
the National Forests y 


Arthur Hawthorne Carhart 





THE RELATION- 


almost impossible to catch 
them violating game _ laws. 
Their camps are far back from 
highways, in inaccessible high 
mountains. They know their 
country better than anyone 
coming in to catch them in the 
act, they know secluded places 





Congress, state legislatures, 
live stock interests, and even 
sportsmen have labored and 
brought forth funds for a de- 
termined drive to control, if 
not exterminate, the predators 
as a measure of live stock and 
game protection. 

Outdoorsmen have cheered. 





Editorial Note:—Mr. Carhart, a well-known 
author, as well as a sportsman and conserva- with a_ .30-30, ostensibly to 
tionist, was a member of the U. S. Forest 
Service, Rocky Mountain District, for four 
years (1919-1922 inclusive) and has made a 
special study, at the request of the Editor of 
Outdoor Life, of the important question here 
discussed. 


where game can be spotted. 
Finally, they are armed usually 


protect the sheep. Deer 
heads, feet cut off, game 
dressed out, are seen relatively 
often by riders of the sheep 
ranges. For every one stum- 
bled over, there must be 








Swat the game killers! Blot 
‘em out! 

We must have protection for our fast-vanishing game! 

Very well, who is going to provide funds, organize a 
trap, poison, and rifle campaign to clean up that worst, 
sliest, most damnable range pest, the game-killing sheep- 
man’ 

Do they kill game? Can it be proven? 

It can be proven as conclusively as the case against 
some of the four-legged game killers. They die if they 
are but accused. Circumstantial evidence seals their 
doom. If we are consistent, then, and accept circumstan- 
tial evidence, it is high time the Biological Survey, the 
state game and fish agencies, and sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions initiate a high pressure campaign of extermination 
for all sheep herders, by gun, poison, deadfall. 

They are predatory killers of our wild life. 

Here is what an official says who spends his time in 
high country, where he can see sheepmen in action, get 
hints of game killing, and stumble over the evidence that 
some one is killing deer and other game out of season 
on sheep ranges: 

“Outside of the squash-bellied nesters that are the most 
damnable of all poachers, I think there is no doubt that 
the game-killing sheep herder is one of the most detri- 
mental forces active in our western game ranges. It is 





others that are never seen, 

many of them. The _ .30-30 
equipment of sheep herders may be for protection of the 
flock, but I believe the average sheep herder shoots at 
everything that flies, gallops, lopes, or runs, that he 
spots.” 

On the face of it, supplying an unscrupulous herder 
with a .30-30 and sending him into game country is tan- 
tamount to cutting loose a hungry mountain lion among 
deer herds. Beyond that, there are persistent rumors 
that owners tell their herders they are expected to live 
off the meat they can rustle, and not to slaughter domes- 
tic mutton. 


ig IS ridiculous to arm these sheep herders with heavy 
rifles and send them into our game ranges by legal 
Governmental permit without having more check-up, 
more control. It is state game they kill. It is meat that 
is public property ‘they chew when they eat illegal veni- 
son. Yet these game killers are allowed in the forest on 
official permits granted by our Federal officials. 

The eradication and control campaigns against lions, 
wolves, and coyotes are based on statistics. Let us have 
some concerning sheep on our western game ranges. 

Most of these ranges are in National Forests. There 
are 151 forests, containing 160,000,000 acres. A_ small 
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portion of these forests are in the East, a few million 
acres in Alaska. They cover the mountainous country 
of the West and the major part of the acreage lies in 
those once-famous hunting grounds of the Rockies, the 
Wind Rivers, the Mount Hood, Sierra, and Coast Range 
Mountains, and such ranges as the Apache Plateau and 
White Mountains of New Mexico and the Wasatch 
Range of Utah. 

Into these forests, each year, pour more than 6,000,000 
sheep. In addition, there are some one and a half million 
cattle permitted on the forests. They go into forests 
after feed. 


ON THESE same ranges are about a million total of 
deer, elk, moose, mountain goats, and bighorns. 
They have not only the 7% to 1 odds to face, but the 
certainty that the range allotments of the live stock own- 
ers cover nearly every bit of good grazing ground in the 
forests, and practically blanket those most important 
winter range areas in the low countries. 

But at the moment we are considering sheep primarily. 

With the 6,000,000 woollies that chew their way into 
the forests are not less than 4,000 herders; perhaps more 
if you count owners, camp tenders, et cetera. 

Four thousand .30-30 rifles, or thereabouts, loose in 
game country. Suppose these herders shoot on an aver- 
age of once a month during a season of four months? 
Don’t you reckon they would probably go hunting at 
least once in thirty days on an average? Don’t be silly. 
Ordinary judgment gives you the answer. 

Four deer per season for each of 4,000 herders give 
us a total of 16,000 deer or other big game killed for 
meat. That is as conservative as some figures advanced 
by stockmen to justify campaigns against wolves, coy- 
otes, bears, and lions. If we did the right thing we would 
double these. Then they’d be up with the figures for 
four-legged game killers, that figure of 38,000 head of 
game killed. 

Value 16,000 deer turned to sheep herder meat. Sup- 
pose each deer represented one man on a hunting trip. 
Figure guide, horse, grub, equipment, everything. Make 
it conservatively $300 average, including out-of-state 


visitors who would come if there were an abundance of 
game. They would pay rail fare, extra license, hotel, and 
many other items that would bring up the average con- 
siderably. 


All these must be taken into consideration. 
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TABLE I SHOWING TYPICAL FORESTS IN A NUM- 
BER OF WESTERN STATES 


NOTE:—These are forests picked at random and neither the 
highest nor lowest in figures. The range-carrying capacity is 
indicated by the number of cattle and sheep grazed. For that 
reason we have omitted total forest acreage because total acreage 
alone does not show the ratio between grazing lands and timber 
lands. Notice how consistently the game population ranges below 
10,000 on a range that can carry in excess of 75,000 sheep and some 
thousands of domestic cattle beside. That is the essence of this 














picture! 
| | No. of Deer, | No. | No. 
| Elk, Moose | Domestic | Domestic 
State Forest } and Sheep | Cattle 
} Bighorns Grazed Grazed 
Mont.......| Madison... 3383 | 98,978 13,619 
Wyo.... | Bighorn 8,435 124,777 31,725 
Colo..... | Rio Grande. 2,132 162,975 17,068 
N. Mex.....|_ Datil. 7,800 | 83,865 21,258 
Idaho | Caribou!...... 962 | 215,084 15,128 
Utah.. Si” 8,194 | 130.007 | 16,155 
Ariz.__ Prescott... 2,000 45,671 | 23,487 
Wash... Chelan.. 4,915 24,216 3,919 
Ore Fremont... 3,000 76,555 | 10,096 
Calif Mono 1,380 79,443 4,234 














1A part of this forest is also in Wyoming. Game population here 
stated is only for that portion in Idaho. Stock figures are totals for 
the forest—see Table II also. 











That reckoning gives us a value of the annual loss of 
game to the predatory sheep herder of $5,000,000. 

The Forest Service gets an average of 18 cents per 
head per season on one representative Colorado forest. 
The total on all forests at this figure would bring an in- 
come of around $1,080,000, or about a fifth of the loss in 
deer alone if the average herder kills four deer a year. 

Income, $1,080,000; loss in deer herds, $5,000,000. No 
profit in that. 

Whether the herders kill the game, or the invasion of 
the sheep brings conditions that starve or otherwise de- 
stroy our game, is perhaps beside the point. Certainly 
the game-killing herder is a factor, and there are other 
factors detrimental to game when sheep are permitted to 
graze our western game ranges. 

Look at these Government figures. See how they in- 
dicate that an increase of sheep permitted on the for- 
est brings a coincident and disheartening decrease in 
game. 

In 1925 the Kootenai Forest in Montana had an esti- 
mated deer population of 15,000. At that time there 

were no sheep grazing there. 
Then sheep were introduced. 
In 1929 the deer population 


a had dropped to 7,560. 
N 1924 there were 24,386 
domestic sheep on _ the 


Apache Forest of New Mex- 
ico. At that time there were 
more than 3,000 deer on that 
portion of the Apache Forest 
that is within New Mexico. 
In 1929 domestic sheep had 
nearly trebled; there were 
69,632 sheep on permit. Deer 
lost one-third of their popu- 
lation. 

The Cascade Forest in 
Oregon shows an odd fluc- 
tuation in sheep and deer 
populations. The year after 
there is an increase in sheep 
there is a decrease in deer; 
a year-long lag. Sheep on 
this forest were reduced from 


19,142 in 1924 to 10,835 in 
1926. Deer increased from 
3,010 to 4,765. Sheep were 
then increased to 1lo,114 in 
1927. Deer census showed 
5,550 that year. The next 


year, sheep were cut to 12,- 
446. Deer dropped to 4,125. 
In 1929 15,190 domestic sheep 
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The estimates of sheep grazed upon our forest lands are accurate. 
counted one by one 


gazed on the Cascade; there were 5,025 deer. Figures 
can prove anything of course, or disprove. There are 
factors that do not appear in figures. But the fact remains 
that here is an index that, as sheep bands are increased 
on forests, wild life population decreases. 


LONG with this is the fact that sheep grazing in our 
forest game ranges is on the increase. There were 
67,555 more in 1929 on Arizona game ranges than the 
year before; 59,000 more in Idaho; 45,209 more in Colo- 
rado; and 22,071 more in Utah. The forester’s report shows 
that there is not only an increase in sheep on forests in 
these states during the past year, but that over a period 
of years the totals in the nation have increased. Here are 
totals for all forests for the past three years: 1927, 6,412,- 
700; 1928, 6,419,952; 1929, 6,679,662. Compare these now 
again with the total of 1925, which was 6,182,058. 





TABLE II—Showing a consistent fact that a greater number of 
sheep on a forest means a lesser amount of game, and a lesser 
amount of sheep a greater amount of game. There may be no 
connection but here are the figures. Whether this is a problem of 
forage put into sheep bellies instead of deer or elk paunches, or 
a direct indication of the work of the .30-30 in the hands of 
the herder, these figures do not disclose. But there is evidently 
some connection—and a great opportunity for thoughtful research 
to determine whether these figures do or do not point the way to 
the discovery that sheep positively mean a tremendous decrease 
in native wild life. 





























‘State Forest Sheep | Deer Elk | Bighorns 
2 | ee. 83,865 7,800 None None 
Gila._____.......| 16,879 | 34,000 | None None 
Sitgreaves...... 54,003 355 865 None 
Coronado... 187 | 18,262 | None 216 
Routt.__........./129,499 810 1,200 235 
Colorado........ 17,920 | 4,490 617 104 

--|215,0841 102} None None 
18,331 2,660.| 17,000 805 

Mono..............| 79,443 1,380 | None} None 
Sequoia.......... 2,935 | 22,600 None 225 








Figures from official U. S. F. S. reports of 1930. Domestic sheep 
figures include goats; cattle include horses. Both goats and horses 
are more destructive to range than animals with which they are 


grouped. 

1Total of forest. 

*Shows only population in Wyoming. See Table I for population 
in Idaho portion of this forest. 














If sheep on the game 
ranges mean the extermination 
or depletion of game, then 
we are facing worse days 
ahead, so far as our hunting is 
concerned. 

Now let us take some states 
at random and compare the 
deer population on the forests 
with the total sheep popula- 
tion: 

Montana grazes 554,145 
sheep on forest ranges; has 
but 51,890 deer. 

Colorado grazes_ 1,015,635 
sheep; 33,315 deer. 

California grazes somewhat 
less the sheep on her forest 
ranges, totaling 436,960. Her 
total forest lands are greater 
in area than Montana or Colo- 
rado. The concentration of 
sheep is therefore much 
less. The deer population is 
254,475. 

Even when you consider 
that figures alone do not tell 
the story, that they do not, for 
example, take into considera- 
tion the ratio of grazing area 
in the forests to the timbered 
areas, they still must give you 
a jolt when you compare the 
number of privately owned 
sheep being grazed under Fed- 
eral permit on the ranges where the comparatively small 
amount of our big game is fighting a losing battle for their 
old habitat. 

But the damage to game when sheep and their herders 
invade the land does not stop with the killing of deer. 
Remember, for instance, that the mountain sheep, the 
bighorns, are barely holding their own in population. 
The range of domestic sheep is almost identical with that 
of the bighorns. 

It is hard to prove that mutton in the pot of a sheep camp 
is not domestic mutton; or that a .30-30 is one of the factors 
in holding down the bighorns; or prove that there is not 
enough forage left after domestic sheep are through 
grazing the high country to carry the bighorns through the 
winter. 


The sheep are officially 


LLEGAL killing and barren range are not the greatest 
menaces to the bighorn when sheep come to the high 
country. Stalking with the domestic sheep comes an 
invisible enemy that even traps, poison, and guns can not 
stop. The mountain sheep killed by herders for the pot 
are a negligible factor in the destruction of our bighorns 
when this killer climbs up to high country. 

This killer is hemorrhagic septicemia, a domestic sheep 
disease as fatal to bighorns as to the woollies. 

In one season the eighty head of bighorns in the 
Tarryall Range west of Denver were sliced in half. Big- 
horns were scattered dead on the range. The first sup- 
position was a hard winter had killed them. Then it 
was found that domestic sheep, infected with hemorrhagic 
septicemia, had grazed on that range during the past sum- 
mer under Government permit. 

Exit bighorns. 

Now check on this in your own state. Before sheep 
went into the high country there were no wolves, no 
coyotes, in the high country. Coyotes followed the 
sheepman into the upper game ranges. Wolves followed 
easy meat, preyed on the woollies. 

For some years the decrease in native blue grouse 
has alarmed outdoor men of the Rockies. Now come 
students of the outdoors who state that the coyote in 
the high country, plus the slashing of hoofs of hurrying 
sheep, have been the combination that has made count- 
less mother grouse chickless. These invaders, following 
the trail to cheap mutton and (Continued on page 60) 
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_ *Major A. Radclyffe Dugmore 


Below, at the left, a 
trail in the Sawback 
country and at the 
right a bunch of 
trout caught by the 

lady of the party 









guide 





Re Aa AWBACK LAKE, a turquoise gem set in a cirque 


: .* of spruce-clad peaks, fed by a singing stream that 


Ss 


D 


rushes by cataract and canyon from the ice fields 
at its head, is at certain times an angler’s paradise. 

In early summer, before the sun has become strong enough 
to*’melt-the ice, filling stream and lake with glacial silt, its 
waters are crystal-clear, and the wise ones dig out the old 
fly book, see that it is stocked with Black Gnat, March Brown, 
and Coachman, and, with grub boxes “ridin’ pretty” under 
the diamond hitch, poke up the valley of 40-Mile Creek, 
to arrive in two easy days at the upland meadows at the 
head of the lake. It’s an ideal camp ground. An ice-cold 
spring provides such water that the city dweller only dreams 
of, besides supplying cold storage for the butter and air- 
tights. The meadows rise in huge steps to the alplands 
above timber line, feed for the pack and saddle ponies. 
There are spruce and balsam in abundance for fragrant 
beds, and, from the tent door, the lake mirrors the circling 
peaks, its placid surface broken by the concentric rings 
that thrill the fisherman. 

Elk and mule deer feed on the grassy slopes, swept clear 
of forest growth by spring avalanches. Bighorn are almost 
continually in sight, perched on the dizzy ledges high above. 
Can you wonder that the “Sawback country” is a favorite 
stamping ground with the guides and alluring to hunters? 

A year or so ago, the writer contracted to guide and outfit 
a well-known Englishman* 
whose pictures and photo- 
graphs of big game are 
world-famous. He particu- 
larly wished to get bighorn 
with the camera, and was a 
keen fisherman. 

While talking over the 
hundred and one details of 
the trip, he particularly 
asked that no firearms be 
taken. His contention was 
that a rifle in camp was sure 
to be used, if only to shoot 
tin cans, with the result that 
game would become wary 
and hard to approach with 
the camera. While I do not 
agree with this theory, I 
felt that, as the great object 
of the trip was photography, 
I should give in. 

Whenever two or more 


N. Vernon-Wood 


Editorial Note—Mr. 
non-Wood is a well-known 


of Banff, Alberta 





Bruin surveys the surrounding country 
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awback Bears 
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men get together on the subject of game, grizzly will enter 
into the discussion sooner or later. The Major’s theory was 
that no game is dangerous if unmolested. He defied me to 
quote authentic instances of grizzly attacking unprovoked. 

I told him of a local prospector, who, unaware, got between 
a she bear and her cub, while working a rock slide. If it were 
not for the grit of his dog, who hung on the old lady’s 
flanks, giving my friend time to scramble on top of a large 
boulder, from which he shot the bear as she reached for 
him, he would no doubt now be panning colors on the 
golden shore. 

I told of the timber cruiser, up Toby Creek who walked 
around a large windfall cedar, and, as he turned to the roots, 
met a grizzly. He never knew what happened to him. His 
partner found him, and carried the remains out on a pack 
horse. 

However, as I could not produce eyewitnesses and every- 
thing, the Major remained skeptical. So it was that, two days 
later, my daughter, who casts a mean fly herself, the “pil- 
grim,” and I camped at Sawback, armed with two movie 
cameras, several stills, and fishing rods, but never a gun. 


\ = SPENT the first day back-packing one of the movie 

cameras up to the ledges and building a blind. The 
spring was cleaned out, and the butter and some canned pears, 
of which the Major was very fond, sunk in to keep cold. 
Rock salt was put out on 
the “slide” where the elk 
and deer would find it, and 
camp organized for a week’s 
stay. Ruth unlimbered her 
rod, and. attended to the 
business of providing us 
with trout. I looked for- 
ward to a peaceful time 
fishing and photographing, 
but you never can tell. 

Just at daybreak on the 
third morning, I woke with 
a start. Something was 
rustling and sniffling in the 
buck brush behind camp. 
Without waiting to dress, | 
slipped out, in time to see a 
grizzly with two well-grown 
cubs, poking along towards 
the lake. To wake the Major 
and rig up the other movie 

(Continued on page 67) 
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lofa Christmas 


Morning 


By Archibald Rutledge 


A(CCORDING to an old English custom, instead of 
going to church on Christmas morning, we went 
deer hunting. As the whole affair was typical of 
this type of southern sport, yet unique in its thrill- 
ing details, an account of it seems worth recording. If any 
other man is as daft as I am about following stags, he will 
realize that this pastime can be a sort of religious rite; and 
that therefore its performance on December 25 is not at all 
out of keeping with the season. 

Because of a series of mishaps, my pack of hounds on this 
memorable occasion had been reduced to a single beagle 
puppy, aged six months. She 
had been bred in the North, and 
was now for the first time to be 
tried on deer. Yet little Bing 
was to show me that, to a 7 
blooded hound, game is game; / 
for she transferred her interest / 
from bunnies to bucks as_nat- 
urally as if there were no essen- / 
tial difference between them. 

Our hunt assembled at ““Hamp- 
ton,” our plantation on the San- 
tee, in South Carolina, at 7 
o’clock in the morning. We had 
six negro drivers, all on foot; 
and most of them literally, for 
shoes come high in that hinter- 
land. These men are good woods- 
men, and they have become good 
deer hunters. Gabe, Steve, Will, 
Prince, Sammy, and Lewis com- 
posed our band of dusky hench- 
men. My three boys and I were 
the standers. 

Wherever the 
hunted, the general 
are much the same, 
of the character of the country 
or the method of the hunt. The 
big idea is to get a good shot at 
a stag; and a buck of the south- 
ern pinelands is the same superb, 
that he is in 





whitetail is 
conditions 
regardless 


wary strategist 
Michigan, in Texas, in the 
Adirondacks—wherever he may 


be followed. 


\ J HILE occasionally a hunt- 
er may get a dead-easy shot 
at one, as a rule, to kill a fine 
buck fairly is a genuine achieve- 
ment; and those who have 
hunted deer longest realize most deeply the truth of such a 
statement. And in proportion to the arduousness of the 
sport is the joy of bringing to bag one of these sagacious 
old veterans, than which there is no nobler wild creature in 
America, and, all things considered, in creation. 
Immediately in front of the plantation house I have about 
a hundred acres of fields, in which the deer feed freely dur- 
ing the summer months; and throughout the winter they 
wander back there in search of remnants of what once so 
satisfied their hunger. Three miles from home there is an 
immense and inviolate swamp known as “The Ocean,” and 
it is the best natural sanctuary for deer that I have ever 
seen. Neither dog nor man can safely follow a deer into 
that wilderness of morasses and gloomy, snake-haunted 
thickets. Harboring in “The Ocean,” the deer at night troop 
forth, to roam the pinelands and the plantations adjacent 





According to an old English custom . on 
Christmas morning we went deer hunting 


to the river. They usually return to their fastness about 
dawn, but occasionally they lie out in the river thickets and 
the great broom sedge fields in the woods. It is with these 
outliers that we always have our sport. 

Beyond our fields, and to the eastward down the margins 
of the river, we have an ancient shrubbery, some 80 acres in 
extent. Here giant pines and massive live oaks tower over 
the dense greenery of the copses; and here both wild turkeys 
and deer delight to roam. When they decide to bed for the 
day in this “Pasture,” as we call this wilderness of sweet 
greenery, and we start them out of it, they nearly always 
head toward “The Ocean”; and 
making, as all deer are accus- 
tomed to do, pretty regular runs, 
we can generally intercept them 
at the stands. The river is be- 
hind them; and they will not 
take that, as a rule, unless they 
are wounded. 

I took the first stand at the 
bend of the plantation road; my 
youngest son was second; my 
eldest boy, third; and my second 
son I sent far down on the last 
stand. He is exceedingly wood- 
wise, and is active; and as a 
result he was stationed at a crit- 
ical spot. 


AS THE morning was warm 

and still, with the dew glint- 
ing on the pine needles and the 
world half-asleep, we could hear 
the drivers when they put in next 
to the river, 34 of a mile to the 
north of us. They were stretched 
in a line, and were about 200 
yards apart. 

Our experience is that deer 
behave very differently in the 
matter of getting up to the 
whoops of drivers. They dread 
the scent of a man, but they are 
by no means so timorous of the 
human voice. Repeatedly I have 
known a stag to keep his bed 
until a driver, whooping as if 
prohibition had been repealed, 
had come within 20 yards of 
him. As a matter of fact, he 
probably does not associate 
whooping with éssential danger. 
Negroes range the woods all 
year, driving turpentine wagons, shouting at their mules; 
and all these noises deer are accustomed to. Many a time 
deer are passed by drivers who are giving all they have in 
the way of things vocal. They are somewhat indifferent 
also to the voices of trailing hounds. They may become 
alert, but they commonly do not rouse themselves until the 
dogs are upon them. I once heard a negro driver say: “Dat 
ole buck wouldn't git up till Trigger done git in de bed wid 
him !” 

We have our drivers trained so that when they start some- 
thing, they “step on her” as far as the shouting is concerned, 
giving, in their aboriginal but most effective fashion, the 
ancient “view halloo.” 

I stood looking toward the misty greenery of the “Pas- 
ture”; hearing robins beginning to feed in the tall tupelos; 
seeing fox squirrels angling in the big pine cones for mast; 
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listening to tne sibilant sliding of the dew from the aromatic 
leaves of the myrtle and the bay. But | heard no excitement 
among our drivers, and I heard not a sound from little Bing 
—our pack, 

Bing’s brother I had given to a friend; well, you know 
about these gift dogs! The man to whom I had presented 
the puppy told me that he had taken the youngster into the 
woods to try him on deer. An old doe ambled out of her 
bed in the broom grass in front of them, whereupon my 
friend took Buck to let him get the hot scent. The morning 
being rather frosty, and the pup none too enthusiastic, he 
turned around in the bed, found it warm, and promptly lay 
down there and went fast asleep! 


N ABOUT ten minutes Steve came whooping up to my 

stand, and there was nothing ahead of him except his 
voice, Steve is a good driver because he is always vastly 
hungry, and a deer means a dinner to him. As he came up 
to me, I joined him, and together we started down the road 
toward the other standers. The other drivers were almost 
out to them, and | felt that I at least would get no chance 
in that drive. 

“Didn't see a thing?” I asked. 

“No, sah, and I don’t know how cum either, ’caze I done 
wash my feet las’ night,” 

For some reason Steve has always attached good luck to 
this rare ceremony of 
his. 

“Who is that way back welt he, 
by the river?” I asked. 

“Dat’s Prince,” he 
said; “he done gone down 
deep in that river corner 
with Bing.” 

“He’s a long way be- 
hind you all,” I said. 

“I dream "bout a buck 
las’ night,” Steve said = 
earnestly. “We _ gwine 
hang one up today.” 

At that instant [ heard 
Irvine, my youngest son, 
shoot. He was about a 
hundred yards down the 
road from us. Almost 
immediately came two 
other barrels. Then I iy. 
heard the voice of Bing is 
—a high-pitched, infant ‘¢ 
treble—“Yipe, yip, yap, ow 
yipe!” 

Then there were sounds 
of confused yelling, and 
running, and calling of 
the tiny hound. 

“Three shots,” I said 
to Steve, as we began to run forward. 
three deer.” 

“But sometimes, Cap’n,” he sagely answered, “we call for 
more than we git.” 

When Steve and I reached Irvine’s stand, the entire Hamp- 
ton Hunt was there gathered; and nobody seemed to know 
exactly what had happened, or how much had been done. 
As far as execution was concerned, there was no evidence 
of any. P 

Prince, it seems, had started a splendid buck down by the 
river, and it had come straight out, with Bing after it. Be- 
fore it reached Irvine, seeing him in the road, it had flared 
to the right. He had taken a long drag at it, but without 
apparent effect. By great good chance, my second son, Mid- 
dleton, who had had the last stand, thinking the drive was 
over, had moved up between his brothers; and as the old 
buck sailed off to the right, he offered this boy of mine a 
right-hand quartering shot—always a mean one, I think. He 
gave the stag both barrels. 

“He went down when I first shot,” Middleton told me, 
“but I just took a snap at him the second time when he got 
up. I never saw a deer run so in all my life. Here’s where 
he crossed the road.” 

“No blood?” I asked. 

“Ain’t a blood,” old Gabe lamented. 
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He offered a right-hand quartering shot 
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But I have long since learned that a mortally wounded 
deer, shot with buckshot, may at first throw no blood. And 
I have also learned that if a deer runs as if demented after 
he is fired upon, he is probably badly hit. If he “changes his 
stride,” he is certainly hit. 


NTO a long pine thicket flanked by a wild watercourse 

of bays and gall berries, the stag had gone. What should 
we do? Bing seemed the only member of our entire hunt 
who was not crushed and crestfallen and all that. She was 
all eagerness to be up and after the fascinating gentleman 
with the heavy scent that she had made bound from his bed 
in the little pines by the old pond. 

“Steve,” I said, “it looks to me as if something is wrong 
with your religion. You dreamed about a buck, and you 
washed your feet, and now the buck gets away.” 

Sammy and Lewis began to snicker over Steve’s responsi- 
bility and his chagrin. 

“Maybe,” Sammy suggested, “Steve ain’t wash but one 
foot.” 

Steve protested volubly, but all of us drowned him out, 
leaving him with the impression that he was a sad backslider. 

Stooping down once more to examine the buck’s tracks, 
[ noticed that, where he had hit the road, the hoof marks 
were sprawled out amazingly. Of course, the ground being 
fairly hard and the deer on a dead run, such sprawling was 
to be expected; yet there 
was something about 
these tracks that made me 
think the stag had lost 
control of himself. His 
desperate run was only 
swift staggering. So I 
hoped. Therefore I turned 
to the hunt and said, 

“Middleton shot the 
buck down; Bing is rar- 
in’ to go. Let’s have a 
race.” 

But little did I think of 
what a sudden and dra- 
matic end that race would 
have! 

In following deer with 
hounds, in the case of a 
wounded stag it is al- 
ways a question whether 
the dogs should be per- 
mitted to run him, or 
; whether to break them 
re Vy off. Much depends on 

let the apparent nature of 
; his wounds. And, though 

I have hunted deer ex- 

actly forty years, and 

have always tried to 
watch carefully their reaction to a wound received, I con- 
fess that it is almost impossible to tell how far one will go. 
[ have often seen a deer go headlong at a shot, apparently 
dead; yet scuffle up, gain momentum, and eventually get 
clear away. And I have seen deer go off after a shot as if 
the sound of the gun cheered them on to show some real 
style in running, yet drop dead after a superb display of 
what seemed to be physical perfection. But, after all, it is 
much the same with everything else that is hunted. In 
shooting deer with buckshot, a common experience is to 
“crease” one; that is, to tip his backbone with a shot, at 
which he will drop as if struck by lightning, only to be 
up and away in a moment, as sound as ever. 


HE danger of letting your pack go on a wounded deer 

is that the dogs may run him for hours, clear out of your 
hunting territory; and that your hunt for the day will there- 
by be disorganized. In fact, it may be a week before you 
recapture some of your hounds. 

But as our pack on this occasion was a strictly nursery 
affair, and, as the buck had behaved as if he were really 
wounded, I thought it wise to let Bing go. 

She needed no encouragement; I think she smelt blood. 
At any rate, away she dashed after the lordly stag, a white 
midget not much bigger than an (Continued on page 67) 
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Mr. McGivern putting six shots through a tin can in the air at Curley Dunlop’s dude 
ranch in the presence of several expert shots and with an electric device timing him. 


THE 





OME time ago, a New York 
judge, in voicing his approval 
of antipistol laws, remarked 


4S that the pistol and revolver 
were weapons of the criminal, and none 
but criminals could use them effectively. 





From the ridiculous stories told of 
the marksmanship of old-time western 
outlaws and gunmen, it is very evident 
that many others share in this opinion. 

I suppose a fair percentage of boys 
in each generation waste more or less 
of their time reading of the wonderful 
exploits of real or imaginary outlaws; 
the “James Boys” in my time, and 
others at different periods. At first a 
youngster is sure all that stuff is true, 
but if possessed of the average amount 
of good common sense he begins to 
know better about the time he gets into 
long pants, especially if he has a chance 
to learn what the possibilities and lim- 
itations of revolvers are. 

However, there are many who will 
believe any yarn, no matter how im- 
possible, if only the shooting is credited 
to some ruffian who killed half a dozen 
or more men, forty or fifty years a ago. 

After a man has been dead as long 
as Wild Bill or Jesse James, he is 


likely to have a wonderful reputation. Perhaps some one asks 
why I mention these two, and wonders if I think they were 
not good shots. Probably they were, perhaps first-class shots 
They had enough experience in that line so 


in a gun fight. 


‘*Fat chance I had to fool anybody,’’ he said 


By E. L. Stevenson 
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These six shots, placed within 
a space no Jarger than a human 
hand, were fired from a Smith 
& Wesson Special,6-inch barrel, 
double action revolver in nine- 
tenths of a second 


circle around a knot 
editor was perfectly 


id-limers’ Marksmanship 


they were probably as cool in such cases 
as the average of us would be in shoot- 
ing at a paper target. . 
But just remember this: No man 
can shoot better than his gun is capable 
of doing in a machine rest, and in the 
last fifty or sixty years, and much more 
recently, both revolvers and their am- 
munition have been greatly improved. 
Not only are many of these stories far 
beyond the limits of human skill, 

but the best of modern target re- 
volvers or pistols would not 

equal the shooting credited to 

these men, even if tested from 

a machine rest. In fact, in many 

cases the finest target rifles would be 
taxed to the limit to equal from a ma- 
chine rest what some of these fellows 
were said to do without aim, with a re- 
volver of questionable accuracy. Still 
there are many persons supposedly intel- 
ligent, and old enough to know better, 
who are suckers enough to swallow 
these tales, and perhaps add something 
to them out of their own imagination. 


OME four years ago, a certain editor 
ridiculed some of the stories told of 
Wild Bill Hickok, one being that he 


fanned a string of shots out of his gun and made a perfect 


hole in a building across the street. The 
justified in his criticism, for such accu- 


racy was not possessed by guns of that day, and perhaps not 
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today. It means accuracy sufficient to hit tacks 
at the distance. Besides, anyone should know 
that such work without aim is all nonsense. 
Even if gun and aim were absolutely perfect, 

the act of “fanning” would spoil it all. To 4, 

bolster up his belief in this story, a very well- 5 
known writer, in answering the editor’s ar- SEC, 
ticle, said he had seen a “gun expert” (I think 
it was Captain Hardy, but am not sure about 
it) outline a darned good Indian head with 
his six guns, shooting first right and then left ‘ 
hand, at a distance of something like 30 yards, 
plunking the shots in about a second apart. 
I saw Hardy about six months after this ap- 
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peared in print, and he spoke about it. 4 é 16- FT. 1@- FEET 
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HAVE one of the Indian profiles shot by . 

Hardy within a few feet of me as I write, 
and saw it made. The shooting was done with 
a .22 caliber Marlin rifle, Lyman sights, at 
25 feet from a kneeling position. Hardy tells 
me he never shot any kind of a profile with 
revolvers in his life. What is more, that 
writer never saw anybody else do such a stunt, 
for the man never lived who could do it. The 
record-making scores at 25 yards by Dr. Hud- 
son, Arthur Hubalck, and other shooters of 
that day, made with rifles weighing 12 to 16 
pounds or more, and fitted with set triggers, 
telescopes, and all the fittings of the target 
shooter, would make too wavy a line for such 
work at 30 yards, or anywhere near it, and 
they had plenty of time. The finest revolver 
work on record with target sights, perhaps 
hand-loaded shells, and an hour to fire fifty 
shots, would make so erratic a line that one 
could not tell if the figure were intended for 
an Indian, a bullfrog, or a hippopotamus. 

I believe this gentleman is honest, but just 
let his imagination run away with his better 
judgment. For instance, he wrote a long series 
of articles on the history and development of 
one-hand guns, in which he referred to the 
derringer pistol and its inferior accuracy. 
Then he mentioned a .32 caliber rim fire re- 
volver brought out soon after by Smith & 
Wesson as being much more accurate, as it . . 
would make 3-inch groups at 25 yards. This These miniature reproductions of several targets prove Mr. McGivern’s 
revolver had a 6-inch barrel, and that of the nn a a nae aioe 
derringer was but 2% inches long, with al- 
most nothing in the way of sights. Still he 
tells us that Hickok bet $5 with Dr. Thorne of Kansas City larger than a man’s heart, and he did not look at his sights. 
that he could cut a rooster’s throat with a derringer at 30 First time I ever heard this was when he entertained Gen- 
yards without breaking the neck, and won the bet. The .41 eral Sheridan by- firing the contents of his two guns into 
short derringer cartridge is the double “O” of a sign over a saloon door, but this 
not capable of such accuracy, a time it was 100 yards. Twenty-five yards for tourists, 
even in a fine rifle barrel, 50 for a colonel, and 100 for a general, and if the 
made by one of the best me- ae president had appeared in company with several of 
chanics in the country, much inary Playing Card the crowned heads of Europe—well, make your own 
less the miserable little pop- ~ guess. From the frequent shots he made at the “O” and 
gun it is intended for. Car- & double “O,” I imagine he was quite a roulette player. 
tridge as well as gun must be 
well designed to secure ac- 
curacy, and mere- 
ly wrapping Wild 
Bill’s fist around 
a derringer would 
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N COMMENTING on these stories, General Ains- 
worth, former Adjutant General of the Army, said, 
“None of these fellows could stay on a target with the 
pistol shots of today. I never saw Hickok, but was in 
the West when he was doing his stuff, and nobody ever 


























not make a target ORIGINAL TARGET claimed for him the marksmanship that has been at- 
gun of it. Sar 50 tributed to him in recent years. As to this fanning and 
We are told Bie ack tt slip shooting we hear so much about, it was just a 
that to entertain stunt. Few men depended on it when their lives were 
some tourists at stake. The killing was done at a few feet, seldom 
Wild Bill shot up more than a few yards. Shooting scrapes were ot 
the double “O” on common occurrence, and, if the shooting were as good 
the Odd Fellows as these fiction writers would have us believe, no one 
sign across the Another group shot would have survived. I saw two noted gunmen of the 
street, probably Se ’70s empty their revolvers at each other across a nar- 
25 yards. In W. revolver row street, and nobody was hurt. 
showing Colonel Wild Bill might have been the best shot that ever 






Nichols how he could shoot, he put six shots inside the let- lived, and still not have been able to do one-third as well as 
ter “O” on a sign over 50 yards away. The circle was not his admirers would have us believe. (Continued on page 6/) 
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TRAVELED 
a thousand miles 
WN to spend four days 

322) fishing with Fred. 
The first three days of that 
fishing trip made me want 
to dig a big hole and sink all 
my tackle in it. But the 





tnat I don’t care if I never 
catch another fish—until the 
next time! 

Fred Carr came down to visit 


first hour of the last day 
gave me enough fishing so By 


Edmond A. Du Perrier 


camping,” Fred __philoso- 
phized. ‘When they go fish- 
ing they will work three 
times harder than a Her- 
cules to catch nothing, but 
let them do the same work 
to make a good camp, and 
they fight shy. We seldom 
find this camp preempted.” 

At last we were fixed up. 
We had the tert up, the beds 
made, the stove constructed, 
water heated, and we had washed 
the dust of travel fro.a us. And 





me some time ago, and I took him 
fishing on the Deschutes, that 
famous Oregon river. At the time 
he said: “If you ever come up to 
Alberta I’ll show you a stream as 
is a stream, and fish to boot.” 

So four weeks ago I packed the 
car, rambled up to Spokane, 
through the Idaho forests, up 
through the amazing Rockies, up 
the Kootenay Valley, into Banff, 
then on into Calgary. 

Fred was waiting for me, and 
we went down-town and got some 
more tackle (what fisherman 
ever goes fishing without buying 
three times more stuff than he 
needs?) and I procured a license. 
Then we packed both cars with 
camping material, wives, and an 
odd nephew, and went south. We 
went through the Turner Valley, 
oil center of Alberta. The country 
was thick with derricks, and those 
of you who have been near an oil 
field know what the smell was like. 
They burn off 200,000,000 cubic 
feet of waste gas daily, and the 
flames at night make all good 
fishermen, being mostly liars and 
such, know the unhappy fate 
awaiting them. 

Then we struck straight west 
for the Alberta foothills. Up un- 
til now the roads had been fine 
macadam. But that inventive 
Scot’s name wasn’t one of the 
things mentioned as we jolted and 
squirmed and pounded over the 
rest of that road. I saw Fred’s 
car only once during the last 5 
miles, although he wasn’t more 








the fatigue of strenuous toil in 
accomplishing this had been re- 
placed by a genial glow contrib- 
uted by a shrewd gentleman who 
broadcasts his product from 
Walkerville, Ontario. At least, 
that was the address on the label. 

“Want to try it now?” Fred 
asked. 

“Sure. I want to see the stream, 
and fish would go well for 
dinner.” 

The Highwood River is cer- 
tainly a lovely stream. It looks 
like trout. It comes down out of 
the hills and cuts its way down a 
rocky canyon, which traverses the 
country like an old wound, but the 
waters are deep and clear, and the 
peculiar geological formation of 
country accomplishes artistic won- 
ders in making it appear to be an 
ideal stream. 


‘THE stratum through which its 

mad waters cut their way is 
odd. It stands on edge for the most 
part, or rolls over in gigantic 
folds. That is what has made this 
part of the country a vast oil pool. 
In one spot on the river the 
stratum leans slightly to the west. 
Then one sees the curve, and the 
other side of the stratum leans to 
the east. 

This peculiar formation has a 
meaning for those who fish the 
Highwood. These outcroppings 
go in straight lines across the 
country. They cross the river in 
dozens of places. And in places 
the cutting of the water has left a 
marvelous riffle, or waterfall, or a 








than a block away at any time. 
{ had wondered upon his insistence 
at leading the procession, al- 
ihough he had said there wasn’t a chance of getting lost. 

Then we jolted down a couple of foothills, struck off 
across the bare prairie to what appeared to be a gigantic 
slash in the dun-colored surface of the vast land—and we 
were there, or almost there. We were, in fact, 50 feet from 
there. But those 50 feet were straight up a rock canyon 
wall. Down below I could see a camping spot in amongst 
a leafy bower of poplars. 

“That’s the camp,” Fred said. 


HERE was a rock chimney that descended, and after 
some hours’ labor we got the camping equipment down, 
which, due to the presence of ladies, and the general elec- 
tion that we take half the house to the woods, was enough 
to stock a small army in comfort. We rolled the bedding 
and tent down, but the rest we had to carry. 
Once in the camp we found it very comfortable, though 
I did raise my voice in protest. “This is a lovely camp,” I 
praised. “But why can’t you find some place that doesn’t 
need the services of about ten strong campers to get one 
into it?” 
“Fishermen are, for the most part, notoriously lazy about 


Fred Carr with an Alberta grayling 


mere bottle neck, with a huge 
pool below. Some of these pools 
must be 60 feet deep. And the rocks above make ideal spots 
from which to fish the monsters that lie below, waiting for 
the boiling waters to bring their dinner to them. Ante- 
diluvian monsters they seem, as they roll over, their green- 
ness a murky brown in the clear depths of the water. 

We went upstream to the mouth of a small creek— 
Sullivan Creek, Fred told me later. There seemed to 
be nothing very hungry in the green waters swirling and 
boiling in the deep pool. So we went on, waded by mutual 
support a treacherous boil of water, and came out on a small 
island. Above it, as we went up a long gravel bar, was 
a bottle neck through which the water fairly seethed 
into a large and wondrous pool that made my mouth water. 

Without a word to me, Fred went to work. Suddenly I 
saw his line twitch, and his pole bent and throbbed in the 
usual graceful arc. I pulled in to watch for the leaps, and 
then walked over to Fred’s side to handle the net. After a 
moment the fish showed up from the deeps. It went away 
again, but soon returned, without once breaking water. It 
came close in, and I netted it. Silver it was, and strong, 
but a small-mouthed fish. I looked at Fred, interrogation 
on my face. 
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“Alberta waters teem with them. 
They are 
They 
And I would rather eat them 


“Grayling,” Fred said. 
Of late years they are outdoing the trout. 
equal fighters except that they don’t break water. 


tug, and twist, and squirm. 
than trout.” 

This was my first contact with the grayling, and as Fred 
went to work again f studied the fish. It is a silver-scaled 
fish, a littie heavier than stream trout in the body, with a 
thinner tail, and a pointed head with a tiny mouth. They 
were as delicate an eating fish as Fred had promised, excep: 
for two extra rows of bones that jut sidewise from the spine. 


T THE moment, however, I was more interested in their 
capture. I seldom laugh at a man’s tackle, but I had won- 
dered when Fred had divided a tin of white maggots with 
me, and when he started to fish he had pinned them on the 
hook of his fly. But now I saw. Fishing for grayling is 
different than for trout. Grayling, according to Fred, will 
not rise to the dry fly. The wet fly is used, Then, with the 
addition of the maggots, the lure is supposedly irresistible. 
It seemed to be—for Fred! I abandoned my idea of dry fly 
fishing for trout for the nonce, and went after grayling. 
I seemed to be doomed to failure, for although I had felt 
some feeble twitchings at the end of the line I had no luck. 
Then at last I got one. It had the same feel on the line 
as a trout, but its method of attacking the fly is different. 
It telegraphs its punches. It makes two or three preliminary 


delicate snatches at the fly before it takes a smack at it. 
Sut once 


Then, with the small mouth, it is hard to hook. 
on it has the same dash and thrill- 
ing mad rush as a trout. It was 
fairly large, the lone one I got, 
nearly 17 inches. With its deep, 
heavy body, it gave me quite a 
tussle before I beached it on the 
sand. 

That was to be my last fish for 
some time. Fred had caught five, 
some smaller, one larger, and that 
was sufficient for dinner for five, 
so in we went and delivered our 
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fish, cleaned and ready for the pan, to the ladies—ladies who, 
by good fortune, are partial to the vagaries of fishermen, 
and elect to stay in camp and give the game providers all 
the comforts of home, provided they capture the fish— 
which Fred did! 

After dinner Fred and I strolled downstream, through a 
steep cut, to more pools below. I picked mine out, when I 
saw a gigantic leap and flash in the water. Trout! And 
big! The cold chills ran down my spine. 

Night descended swiftly in the canyon, and we retired 
early. Fred and I rigged our beds in the shadow of the 
tent, which, being fitted with all the comforts of home with 
springs and mattress, was demanded by, and naturally con 
ceded to, the ladies. And young Walter, with an eye to 
comfort, had snagged my favorite small mattress, but in re- 
turn had contributed many fragrant. cedar boughs for our 
bed. 

I lay awake long, as is natural the first night on the 
ground. And I was astonished, as night deepened, to see 
our camp grow lighter and lighter. Had I dropped asleep, 
and was it daybreak? No. I found out. The flares of 
burning gas in Turner Valley made a permanent moonlight, 
though a warmer, rosier moonlight. 


WE" WERE up and at ’em early. I went downstream to the 
large hole and tried my luck. I saw them, magnificent 
trout, and equally desirous grayling. But I could not catch 
a one—not a one! First off, I went dry fly fishing for trout. 
But later I tried every known modern and _ primitive 
method with equal failure. 

[ went far downstream, then 
wended my way back, and stopped, 
silent, for a snack of lunch as I 
passed the camp. I passed Fred 
and worked away upstream. I 
fished, and I fished, and I fished. 
[ had a full array of tackle, a fair 
amount of fishing artistry, and 
ambition enough to clamber down 
sheer precipices in my waders and 
cross to (Continued on page 62) 












Right—The author, Fred, 
and atypical stretch of the 
Highwood River, Alberta 








Below—Fred with a nice 
cutthroat Note the odd 
“ rock formation 
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By W.S. 


II. Rurno Country 
STRONGLY dislike the rhinoceros, and that not 
merely on aesthetic grounds. His crass stupidity 
and chronic truculence are nearly always annoy- 
ing, and, although I enjoy the spice of the “unex- 
pected,” the rhino’s efforts in that direction are almost invari- 
ably overdone. One may have too much of even a good thing! 

Yet, as an item on the menu, the lion loves him, prin- 
cipally on account of his fat, and probably hates him too, for 
his frequent disturbance of such rare feasts. For at full 
growth the rhino is far too big a mouthful for Leo to chew, 
and only in tender youth may he be satisfactorily dealt with. 

3ecause Ma and Pa Rhino are aware of this fact, one 
or the other usually stays within call of their baby. When 
they eventually turn him adrift to fend for himself, he adopts 
the maxim of “safety in numbers,” and wanders in company 
with several companions. These habits render Leo’s achieve- 
ment of such luscious fare difficult. Yet he sometimes suc- 
ceeds, and on two such occasions I was present. 

[ was approaching a rhino trail to water one evening 
about sundown, with the intention of shooting a good speci- 
men by moonlight, when I heard a snarling roar from some 
dense thorn bush about a hundred yards away, followed by 
grunts and squeals which indicated angry rhino. 

Stealing forward with one boy, I crept to leeward of the 
thorn bush. The sounds were repeated with increased vol- 
ume. I was already closer than I wanted to be, and could 
still see nothing, when I came to a fairly tall mimosa tree. 
In spite of the long, white thorns, I managed to climb it, 
and my naked henchman lost no time in following, after 
handing up my rifle. 

From my perch the cause of the uproar was revealed. 
Amidst scattered bushes lay the torn body of a young rhino, 
perhaps a week old, and beside it, snarling malevolently, 
stood a fine lion and lioness. Squealing with rage, and 
rooting the ground with their horns, the victim’s parents 








A herd of wildebeest in the Kruger National Park, South Africa 
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were preparing to charge. They had evidently done so al- 
ready, at least once, as blood on the bull’s quarter, and a 
gaping wound on the cow’s flank, showed. 

As we took in the scene, they hurled themselves on the 
lions again—about 6 tons of vengeful fury descending on 
about 800 pounds of rage, as red and desperate. But what 
the lions lacked in weight they made up in agility and 
weapons, 

Sidestepping as neatly as a dancing master, the lion 
avoided the rush and sprang at the bull as he passed, clung 
for a moment with tooth and claw, then dropped lightly and 
whirled aside. The lioness made one swift stroke at the 
cow, with a flashing forepaw, and whirled beside her mate, 
with teeth bared in defensive menace. In the rhinos’ thick 
hides gaping wounds showed, as they slithered to a halt and 
turned; and it was obvious that but for those thick hides they 
themselves might have formed a meal for their lighter adver- 
saries. As it was, they halted for a moment, then, turning, 
came and stood beside the body of the calf, while the lions 
growled defiance, and showed no sign of retreating. 


T MAY have been borne in on the rhinos’ ponderous 

mentality that what they guarded was now of value to 
none but the lions, and that in a game of patience the latter 
could give them points and a beating. Or it may have been 
the sudden appearance of another rhino couple a few yards 
away, which distracted their attention. I do not know. I 
did not see the latter couple arrive. They materialized sud- 
denly, in unusual silence, from nowhere, and stood gazing 
in astonishment at their angry relations. 

It was the bereaved bull’s grunt which drew my attention 
to them, and then I saw that these also had a calf a few 
months old with them. The lions ceased snarling and stared 
at the newcomers, contenting themselves with a warning 
growl occasionally. But they showed no intention of attack- 
ing the second calf. He was too well guarded for such a 
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scheme to hold any prospect of 
success. 

The bereaved bull and his 
mate apparently forgot what 
a moment earlier had been 
so precious to them, and sham- 
bled toward the strangers. 
Whether they sought sympathy 
or help we may not know. It is 
certain, however, that they re- 
ceived none. No sooner did 
they arrive within a yard or 2 
than the stranger bull emitted 
an angry squeal, and struck 
viciously with his horn at the 
already badly mauled one. The 
latter grunted, whirled aside, 
made one vicious upward thrust 
which seemed to glance off the 
other’s hide, then turned and 
trotted off, followed by his 
mate. 


EITHER seemed to have 

received any injury, and 
the demonstration appeared 
rather like resentment of undue 
familiarity than a definite at- 
tack. The mauled rhino evi- 
dently accepted it as such, and 
in his departure from the scene 
apparently either forgot his loss completely or resigned him- 
self to its inevitability. 

At their exodus the lions promptly got busy on the car- 
cass again, and, as the rhino family seemed about to take 
the water trail, I got equally busy. 

The bull dropped to the first shot. The lions sprang 
erect and glared around suspiciously; at the same time the 
rhino cow and calf made off. The lioness bounded a few 
yards away, stood for an instant trying to locate the dan- 
ger, then came and sniffed at the lion. As she did so I 
let her have it, and she fell across him, stone-dead. 

On the second occasion referred to, I had been unlucky in 
my daylight shooting. The rhinos seemed to stick so closely 
to dense thorn country that to approach undetected was very 
difficult, and so far they had successfully eluded us. So when 
I came one morning upon a well-trampled glade, in which 
grew a number of young euphorbia trees, a favorite 
food, I decided to try my luck in a moonlight vigil. 

Preparing a more or less comfortable perch in a tree over- 
looking the glade, I took up my quarters at sunset, and 
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Head of a giant white rhinoceros shot by H. A. Snow 
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waited for several hours without anything happening. I 
was beginning to regret my undertaking when two clumsy 
black shapes emerged from the bush, and sounds of noisy 
feeding behind them indicated that more were to follow. 
Eventually, five rhinos emerged and began busily uprooting 
the young saplings. 

3ut alas for my hopes. None was over two years old, and 
such youngsters carried but little of the hide and horn | 
wanted. So I waited, in hope that more sizable specimens 
would follow. 

An hour passed, and then one young bull came alone to a 
dark bush not far from my tree and commenced to seek 
further sustenance there. I had observed no sign of life in 
the vicinity save the five rhinos, yet the young bull had been 
busy barely five minutes when a great shape flashed through 
the air, and a huge, yellow-maned lion landed on his shoul- 
ders. Simultaneously, two other lithe forms shot from cover, 
and fastened on throat and flank. 

The young bull squealed once only, reeled to the shock of 
the combined attack, and went down in a heap under the 
savage teeth and claws of the killers. Mingled 
with the sounds of crashing bushes as his com- 
rades fled came one or two strangled groans from 
the feebly kicking victim. Then silence, broken 
only by the savage growls of the lions, and the 
tearing sound of rending hide and flesh. 


UT that feast, too, I distrubed. At the. shot 

which killed the big lion, his companions 
bounded away, and, though they twice returned 
before dawn, I drove them off each time. They 
kept me in discomfort all night, it is true, and | 
got little of hide or horn. Yet I do not regret 
that vigil as fruitless. 

“All’s fair in love and war” is a motto I once 
saw exemplified in a fight between rhinos. Queens- 
berry or other rules also seemed to be at a dis- 
count with the pachyderms, if the fight I saw be 
a criterion. 

I had taken position just after sundown on the 
leeward side of a rhino water trail, and about 2 
miles from the “pan” to which it led. I had waited 
about an hour when grunts and squeals from the 
direction of the water led me to expect my quarry. 
Presently there came up the path a young cow, 
followed by an apparently mature but rather small 
bull. The couple seemed on most amicable terms, 
and halted frequently to demonstrate affection. I 
was undecided whether to shoot, or to wait on 
the off chance of larger quarry, when squeals by 
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no means amicable sounded from the other direction. 

Looking up the path, I saw two huge bulls coming down 
to water, and with their usual ill-humored stupidity the one 
in the rear kept chivvying the leader to more haste. Really, 
it was a case of “more haste, less speed,” as, at each dig 
from the horn of the one in the rear, the assaulted leader 
whirled round, and several minutes were lost in a clashing 
assault of horns before progress was resumed. 


AS THEY saw the lovers approaching, the pair stood and 
looked for a moment, and then came on at a steady and 
purposeful trot. I held my fire and awaited events. 

The young bull and cow had also halted, but, as the big 
leader reached them, the young bull lumbered determinedly 
in front of the cow. With lowered head and squeals of 
rage, he offered battle. The challenge was promptly ac- 
cepted, and in a few minutes only the rapid movements of 
great bodies, the thud of impact, and the occasional clash 
of horns told of the battle within a rapidly rising dust cloud. 

Meanwhile, the cow stepped aside to watch the fray, and 
the other bull proceeded to “make gcod” by sniffing deli- 
cately at the lady, rubbing his ugly head against her, and 
making other demonstrations of affection. She, however, 
seemed indifferent to his advances, and devoted her attention 
to what might be seen of the fight going on some 20 yards 
from my hiding place. 

This had been going on for about ten minutes, and the 
squeals had been replaced by labored, gasping breaths, when 
there shot through the cloud a black streak. Followed a 
thud, and the young challenger fell, full length across the 
path, and did not rise again. As the dust settled, his antag- 
onist could be seen standing motionless, with head held low, 
and flanks heaving convulsively. His victory had evidently 
been achieved at some cost, and I afterward found that, 
where a long furrow plowed his side, the jagged ends of 
two broken ribs protruded. This and minor injuries had 
been worked by the terrible horn of his smaller adversary. 

No sooner did the other Lothario perceive his condition 
than in place of offering “first aid,” as an elephant would 
have done, he gave a tremendous snort and dashed in with 
lowered head to complete his erstwhile comrade’s discom- 
fiture. I was about to punish such a cowardly assault when 
it struck me that either of the wounded ones might retain 
sufficient energy to resent my intervention in drastic 
fashion, or to escape. I decided to withhold the punishment. 

The result of the battle was a foregone conclusion. The 
sorely spent bull had none of his former agility, and could 
not evade the rushes of his new adversary, while his own 
returns lacked speed and force. Within five minutes he 
lay helpless, with entrails protruding from a terrible wound 


in the stomach, and breathing but faintly through blood- 
flecked nostrils. 

As the opportunist victor emerged from the dust cloud, 
and minced slowly toward the cause of the trouble, I gave 
him a .450 behind the shoulder, and he fell in his tracks. 
At the shot, the lady fled away up the trail, and the young 
bull which had first fallen staggered to his feet. As he did 
so, I put “paid” to his account also, and a few seconds later 
gave the coup de grace to his conqueror, already breathing 
his last. 


ROBABLY the elephant alone can deal successfully 

with the rhino in single combat, and on several occasions 
the discretion I have seen rhino observe toward the forest 
kings seems to indicate their own appreciation of the fact. 
To the elephant folk they generally yield right of way as 
to no other forest dwellers. Yet their notoriously evil tem- 
pers sometimes betray them into ill-advised challenge, as I 
once witnessed. 

I was after a young rhino in the interests of a certain zoo 
at the time, and the experience cost me my prize. I located 
the youngster by accident about sundown or a little before, 
lying under a pile of bushes with only his nose showing. 
I lay watching carefully for the advent of his mother, as [ 
knew she must be somewhere at hand, and I hated to think 
of what might happen if a squeal from the youngster brought 
her on the scene, to catch me red-handed. So I decided to 
await the lady’s return and announce myself before pro- 
ceeding with the kidnaping. 

I had waited about half an hour, when a great gray-black 
form emerged from the opposite trees, and I found myself 
staring at the head of a very alert elephant cow. I was 
wondering at her being unattended, when I noticed that a 
tiny calf ran between her forelegs and applied himself to 
the milk supply. Then I guessed that she had left the herd 
for maternity purposes, and was now seeking her kinsfolk 
again. 

I was testing the wind rather anxiously when there came 
a squeal of rage which said “rhino”; and a few yards away 
a furious cow broke from the bush and charged straight at 
the elephant mother. This motherhood business is a curious 
thing, and to the abnormality it engendered in both con- 
testants, I attribute what followed. I feel reasonably certain 
that under ordinary-circumstances that rhino would have let 
well enough alone, or that, if not, the elephant would have 
treated the charge with contempt. 

Behold, however, an amazing fury on the part of the gray 
lady, as, pushing her youngster aside, she rapidly curled her 
trunk and rushed to meet the rhino with an equal intent 
to do “grievous bodily harm.” (Continued on page 59) 





A telephoto view of a rhinoceros in the jungle 
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Trapped! He waited two days to be shot. 
Will the sportsmen awake and free the bear from trappers, ranchers, and 
poor sports who would exterminate him as they would a contemptible predatory animal? 
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What noble treatment to accord this noble 


Bear S 


By Hoyt C. Miller 


SINCE there were three 
bears—.” So began the 
entertaining and fanciful 
tale of our childhood; 

a tale that filled us with wonder, 
not so much at the remarkable 
accomplishments of the three bears, 
as at their magnanimity in spar- 
ing little Goldilocks. We were 
taught, or at least allowed to be- 
lieve, that bears were the most 
terrible and ferocious brutes that 
ranged our forests. I don’t know 
that I had any definite ideas as 
to the exact diet of bears, but in 
my boyhood mind there was a 
rather strong suspicion that they 
would not be entirely averse to 
sampling an especially plump boy or girl about my own age. 

Now we have outgrown those childhood beliefs of bears; 
but yet, when we listen to and read statements concerning 
the ferocity and destructiveness of this greatly maligned 
animal, we are inclined to wonder just how much most 
people do actually know about the real nature of Mr. Bruin. 

If anyone suspicions that he is regarded in a kindly way, 
even in the states where he should be known best, let him 
turn to the game laws of the majority of the western states. 
A few of them have laws protecting bears, while several of 
the others practically place him in the predatory. animal 
class. By being placed in this class, he is ranked with the 
wolf, the coyote, and the mountain lion, the killers of the 
mountain and the prairie ranges. In Colorado, the state 
where I reside, he is a prospective victim of guns, traps, 
and poison 365 days each year. The only restriction on his 
persecution is that his hunter must possess a big game 
license. 

From the guns of sportsmen, however, he does not suffer 
greatly. Most real sportsmen respect a vague, unwritten 
law among their fraternity, and generally refrain from 
molesting the bear except during the fall, or a short period 
in the spring. In the fall the bear’is wary and on the look- 
out for danger, and comparatively few are killed. It is 
from the sheepman and the cattleman that he suffers most. 
Hardly a puncher rides without a rifle in his scabbard; and 





—with soul so dead 





Lives there a sportsmamn—or even a ranchman 


himself a Hero after killing a cub bear? 





seldom is a sheep herder to be found 
without a gun of sorts close at 
hand. Although they do get an 
occasional shot at a lion or coyote, 
their primary purpose in carrying 
guns is the extermination of bears. 

It is largely due to these stock- 
men that the bear bears his sinister 
and thoroughly undeserved reputa- 
tion—that of being a killer of live 
stock, and an enemy of man. Be- 
fore continuing the discussion, it 
might be well to explain that only 
the black bear is referred to. The 
grizzly is no longer to be consid- 
that he could believe ered. He is not far from extinct 
in the United States. 

During the last ten years I have 
lived in fairly intimate contact with bears, hunters, forest 
rangers, cattlemen, and sheepmen. I have heard everyone’s 
viewpo:nt in the matter under discussion, except the bear’s. 
And here is an astonishing fact: During this time I have 
never talked with a single cattleman who has actually seen a 
bear kill a cow. They know that they do, so they say, because 
they have found dead cows from which the bears have fed 
The ones who will talk reasonably of the subject will usual- 
ly reluctantly admit that the cows and sheep which are to 
be found dead are to be found in that condition because they 
found poison weeds, rather than because the bear found 
them. 


HERE is some basis, however, for the assertion that 

bears kill an occasional sheep. Most friends of the bear 
admit that there is an occasional sheep killer in every 
locality, but they qualify this with the additional statement 
that there are also dogs which are killers of sheep. No one 
would suggest that all dogs be exterminated because a few 
of their family are renegades. 

The fallacy of the bear being a killer of live stock 
doubtless largely due to his unfortunate habit of feeding 
on carrion when it is to be found. In connection with this 
unpleasant custom of his, a Government trapper told me 
of a habit peculiar to bears. According to the trapper, the 
(Continued on page 69) 
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AY and I were winding 
up the 1928 trout sea- 
son at one of my 
favorite haunts on a 

tributary of the Manistee River, 

Michigan, with a three-day fish- 
ing trip. While on the stream 





grouse flush in the cover adjoin- 
ing. Apparently my companion 
had also heard some, for that 
evening, while sitting close to the 
log fire, swapping yarns, he 
commented that all indications pointed to grouse being 
plentiful in that vicinity. I remarked that they were, and 
that it was being “buzzed” about that in another year the 
State Conservation Commission would declare an open sea- 
son on the bird. Up to that time it had been closed for 
four years. 

The talk then drifted to bird shooting and the necessity 
of having a good bird dog. Jay finally agreed to procure 
a young setter on the condition that I would train him 
for this prospective event. Jay has participated in prac- 
tically all kinds of small game hunting, from the shooting 
of canvasbacks off Cape Hatteras, quail and turkey in the 
southern states, to grouse and pheasant in the northern 
section of the country. He holds the grouse shooting rec- 
ord in an eastern state, having knocked down twelve birds 
as they came with thirteen shots, all chances taken. He is 
an excellent fly caster, and has wet his lines in the streams 
of many of our northern states and the Canadian provinces. 
He knows dogs, for his work, while officiating as judge 
at some of the national and district dog shows, has been 
highly commended. 


NEARLY ten months had elapsed when finally I received 
a letter from Jay, stating that he had secured a pup of 
fair qualities and was holding him subject to my instruc- 
tions. About that time the State Conservation Commission 
announced that during the following October there would 
be a five-day open season on grouse. I replied that I ex- 
pected to be away for three weeks and requested that he 
hold the pup at the kennels. Upon my return home I com- 
municated with him, and received word to my sorrow and 
disappointment that the pup had contracted distemper and 
had passed on to the happy hunting grounds of all good 
dogs. As the season was rapidly approaching, we became 
desperate in our attempts to secure a good setter that had 
had some training. You see this type of dog had prac- 


tically passed out in my section of the state by virtue of the 


Jay said he had secured a pup of 
fair qualities 
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season having been closed for a 
period of four years. 

Jay kept in constant touch 
with me, and finally advised that 
after he had inspected more than 
120 dogs, he had selected one 
about sixteen months old. He 
stated that his selection had been 
based entirely on the appearance 
of the animal as the owner had 
not been able to locate the breed- 
ing papers for his inspection. I 
was informed that the dog would 
be forwarded that day via express, and should arrive at my 
home town the next morning. I met the train at the ap- 
pointed hour, but there was no dog. The next train brought 
the same result. I phoned Jay to inquire what had become 
of the dog, and if possible to trace him en route. The fact 
of the matter was that the kennel man made shipment in an 
improvised crate made of wooden slats. At the railroad 
station the dog had gnawed his way out and started on a 
hunt of his own in the near-by brush. After futile attempts 
were made to catch him, the express people called the 
kennels. They succeeded in corraling and starting him on 
his way anew in a regulation crate, which I received the 
following morning. 


[* WAS a pretty scrawny-looking tyke that greeted me 

when I opened the door of the crate. I was so disap- 
pointed that I phoned Jay that surely he had made a mistake. 
He pacified me by stating that this fellow looked the best 
of any that he had seen, and, as the dog had been reared all 
of his life in a kennel, he could be counted on as a survivor, 
a in a kennel those that did survive had to be tough 
to live. 

That evening I thought it would be well to exercise the 
poor fellow, so we went to a patch along the river not far 
from town, Apparently, the dog had had some instructions 
because he would “heel,” and handled well on leash. After 
about a half hour’s walk I decided to allow him to run, and, 
while I have seen many dogs go, in the first fifteen or twenty 
minutes that he was free this dog broke all records. I be- 
came alarmed and tried to get him in, but the more I called 
the faster he ran. He finally took out toward a grove of 
second growth that was more than a mile away, covering 
the distance in nothing flat. It was becoming dusk, so I 
jumped in the car and drove up a lane in the direction he 
had taken. At dark I had given him up as unaccounted for, 
and resolved to turn around and head for home. Imagine 
my surprise upon my arrival at the place where the car had 
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been parked to find the dog there 
and apparently waiting for me. 

Back at the yard that night I 
tried to establish his identity, as- 
signing to him about every name 
I had ever heard a dog called, 
but he paid no attention. The 
lady of the house came to my as- 
sistance and started elaborating 
on a catalog of names.  Inci- 
dentally, she mentioned the word, 
“Jack,” and to our surprise he 
immediately wheeled and came to 
her. Several days later my friend 
phoned me to inquire as to 
‘Jack’s” well-being, and thereby 
I learned that his name really 
was Jack. 


FOR nearly three weeks our 

trips to the woods were re- 
peated. As time went on I be- 
came more and more convinced 
that this was not the dog I 
wanted. 

Out in the field he handled 
perfectly with 50 feet of leash, 
but the instant the leash was un- 
snapped, or if he ranged far 
enough away that the loose end 
was out of my reach, he would 
immediately bolt. I have often 
been complimented upon my pa- 
tience in handling dogs, but patience was apparently of no 
value as far as he was concerned. Finally, after repeated 
rampages, I decided to thrash him, but even that availed 
nothing; and all this time we were approaching with seem- 
ing greater rapidity the opening of grouse shooting for five 
years in this state. With the passing of time I became more 
and more fidgety for fear that I wouldn’t have a suitable 
dog. A number of “checks” were tried on him that had been 
recommended to me by trainers to slow up unusually fast 
dogs during the procedure of field training. Besides taking 
him out every evening, on Saturdays we would start out at 
noon and be out till after dark. On these jaunts Jack would 
be dragging these contrivances all the time. They had no 
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In the hardwood thickets of the Manistee region 


A sand road in the Manistee country 
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effect on him, however, as he had 
just as much speed after a five- 
hour ramble as he had at the be- 
ginning. At home I attempted to 
teach him to retrieve by carrying 
a stick, bone, or ball, but all of 
these things he ignored. This, to 
me, was the last straw, for I 
thought surely above all things I 
at least had the ability to teach a 
dog to retrieve. 

Unable to be on hand for the 
opening of the season, Jay 
planned on coming the day fol- 
lowing the opening, so that we 
could do our shooting on the 
third and fourth days. During 
these evening trips I had seen 
several grouse, so decided to take 
my gun late in the afternoon of 
the first day of the season in the 
hope that I would get a shot. I 
took Jack out for a last trial to 
enable me to decide whether to 
leave him at home and proceed 
with our two-day trip without a 
dog, or to take him with us. 
Upon my arrival at the cover I 
thought I would try a new stunt 
by not allowing him to range at 
all, but started to work a small 
swale with him under leash. This 
swale started in the lowlands 
bordering the river and sloped back up to high ground over- 
looking the stream. As I approached this embankment I 
saw several birds flying about in the trees, preparing to 
settle for the night. Instinctively I dropped the leash and 
fired at one of these birds, which fell to the bottom of this 
high bank. I was so tense that momentarily I paid no at- 
tention to the dropping of the leash. Imagine my utter 
amazement when I arrived at the brow of the embankment. 
There, just a few feet from me, Jack stood with the bird 
in his mouth! The surprise was too overwhelming after 
the harrowing and discouraging experiences of the last few 
weeks. Stupefied, I gazed at him for a moment, and then 
lunged forward and put my arms (Continued on page 60) 
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After the slashing comes the fire and then the slow efforts of nature to hide her ravished slopes under new greenery 


ack to the Ord Days 


By Hamilton M. Laing 


HE hunting close at hand on Vancouver Island was 
not good, so we decided to go up to the old stamp- 
ing ground on Miller Creek, that had never failed. 
There were deer enough, yes, but these blacktails 

of the slashings in the back yard of the settlements were all 
postgraduates in venery. So we would hunt up in the big 
woods, Better Half and I, in the green timber on the bank 
of Campbell Lake, where the wilderness setting is romantic 
and right. There were always deer in plenty, too, in that 
corner behind the big swamp, where no one else hunted. 
Anyway three seasons had slipped by since I had been there, 
and I was pining to tread those old deer trails. 

We made rather a bad beginning. We were spinning 
along early through the new-grown slashings of the Oyster, 
when gray shapes moved on the road ahead. Deer—two— 
three—four of them; that big one with thick neck and head 
down, tagging in the rear, was a buck as sure as mowitch 
was meat. Now dropping a buck on the king’s graveled 
highway may not be romantic, but to turn this down seemed 
like slapping opportunity in the eye. As quickly as possible 
we changed seats, and I got out the rifle and found some 
shells, and then slipped off the running board and trotted 
alongside on the double. At the place where I thought the 
game strolled into the shrubbery I turned aside. But I found 
nothing. In the excitement I had missed the spot, and it 
was for Better Half to see the broad rear end of the noble 
buck slowly ambling into the swamp. 

An hour later, having left the auto at the little hotel, we 
were stroking out of the river mouth, heading up the lake. 
The sun was shining brightly from a blue sky, and the air 
was frosty with no thaw in the shadows—very cold for mid- 
November on Vancouver Island and just the thing to start 
the big bucks downward from the hills. The new slashings 
through which we had just passed down the road, where 
one of the most beautiful woods roads of western highways 
had been turned into a shambles, had given me pangs, but 
now the setting was right again. The same little buffleheads 
were gleaming on the green water: the same cloud wisp, it 


seemed, was anchored as of old on the gloomy face of the 
green-timbered, rocky battlements towering on the shady 
side of the draw. 

About mid-lake we realized that “the best-laid schemes 
o’ mice an’ men” are sometimes given a shove. It was the 
intermittent roaring of two logging donkies, seemingly al- 
most on the lake shore, that first raised misgiving. Now, 
as we approached the familiar point beyond the creek, I 
dropped the oars, turned, and stood to gaze on a scene new 
and strange and a bit appalling. There was the point with 
a fringe of green timber; beyond it, from the big swamp as 
far as eye could see, lay a bare slope. But not bare; bright 
in the sun it gleamed unreal, a desert of stumps and terrible 
debris, with not a vestige of greenery left to meet the eye. 
New slashing—and that was our old hunting ground where 
we had tiptoed on deer trails through the green forest aisles! 


T# E utter ruin of that lovely road below had hit me hard 

—the Island Highway and not an acre of that wondrous, 
original primeval forest left along it—and this ravishing of 
a hunting ground in a more personal way was another heart 
stab. 

Sadly we pushed the boat up on the sandy beach and went 
ashore. There was a deer track in greeting, but it was a 
week old. Buried under a mass of slash was the old camp 
site, and I recognized it only by the notched pole leaning 
into the little cedar, where Martukoo and I had hung many 
a black-tailed buck. So at a new spot on the bank, where 
a trio of small cedars formed a windbreak lakeward, I 
slanted up a pole, pitched the shelter tarp, and then, leaving 
Better Half to play with her fire, set off into this graveyard 
of the green forest. : 

I was in hopes that even yet a roaming buck might be met 
if I circled the swamp, following the fringes of remaining 
timber. But that greenery was a delusion and snare. Fallers 
have a way of throwing everything possible away from their 
clearing, and, when endless windfalls were added to the 
wreck, the traveling offered was of a type that would have 
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quailed the heart of simian an- 
cestor. The route was entirely 
aerial. 
Once, as I clambered upon a 
log, I received a real surprise. 
A deer jumped close by and 
then stood and ogled a while— 
a stupid, trusting doe, so little 
afraid that she merely walked 
out of the open into slight 
cover, and stood to let me go 
by. Does were in legal season, 
but who could shoot a deer like 
that? An hour of this sort of 
stalking, with the roar of gas 
donkies and logging trains 
masking the crackle of my feet 
in the slash, quite satisfied my 
predatory instincts. 
So we built up our night fire 
after supper, and in the blessed 
silence—for the din of donkies 
and locies died out with the 
darkness—watched the stars 
peep out and the moon rise 
across the lake to work in and 
out of a drifting mist wreath; 
and listened to the splash of 
fish and call of grebe and the 
faint and far-off yelling of 
snow geese passing southward. Another note was right. 
Just at dusk the good old Canadas set up a honking 
chorus as they came out of the swamp to bed down upon 
the still water. It was like the greeting of an old friend 
in a strange land. 


ITH a little imagination I could almost believe 
that the place was as of old, and the sights of the 

afternoon but a bad dream. That is why perhaps, as I 
lounged at the fire, I found myself recounting to Better 
Half the days that had gone. For only 3 miles across 
the swamp toward the main road, I had first hunted with 
Cougar Smith and Martukoo and been initiated into the 
art of stalking blacktails in the green forest. What 
grand hunts we had away over there. What fun at those 
great camp fires in the long evenings. Memories now, 
alas! 

It was over there on those green-mossed, rocky bluffs 
I had killed my biggest buck. Younger then, and 
greener, I had hankered for a monster with horns like 
a rocking-chair. Spike bucks I passed up as unworthy 
prey and, when I told about it, 
got called a fool; especially by 
Martukoo, who always turned 
a blind eye to the big ones. 
Then one day, as we hunted 
abreast, Smith chased a good 
one down the hill fairly at me. 
They said, of course, that I had 
buck fever, but I knew better. 
Anyway I missed twice, and 
felt so badly that I went 
straight back to camp. That 
my comrades staggered in later 
with a buck apiece did not help 
a bit. So Smith said he would 
take me out next day and show 
me a big one, after which the 
two celebrated the occasion 
with hot tea-and-rum_toddy, 
emptying the little emergency 
flask, and getting much too 
rich a mixture for big Mar- 
tukoo’s carburetor to negotiate 
nicely and evenly, as I well 
remember—but very kindly 
leaving one finger in the bot- 
tom for teetotal me, when I 
packed in the big buck. 

I thought it strange, as I 
still do, (Continued on page 64) 


Above—Only a 
2-pointer, but 
an old granddad 
and very fat. The 
brute weighed 
more than I did 


Right—The little 

“runt” did it so 

often that we 

knew he turned 

away from the 
big ones 


Below—The _ old 
camp at Miller 
Creek that never 
had failed us. 
Trophies of our 
hunt hung up 
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aq ECAUSE he will 
$8 thrive in contact 
BM with civilization 
Gd and cultivated 
farm lands so long as his 
natural cover is not de- 
stroyed, the bobwhite may 
live on to perpetuate the 
sport of wing shooting 
when such game as grouse 
and wild turkeys are mere 
memories of the past. The 
quail must have cover and 
winter food to exist. Given these, he 
can and has held his own against the 
choking pressure of civilization, which 
has been fatal to other varieties of 
wild life. 

A knowledge of the habits of quail 
will tell the hunter where the coveys 
are found in open season, and is nat- 
urally the first step toward their suc- 
cessful pursuit. I have been lucky, the 
later years of my quail hunting, in 
having as a companion one of the best 
bird shots and students of wild life in 
northern Indiana. When my _ fellow 
shooter, Ray Clark, doesn’t know 
where to find birds, I’m satisfied to stay 
in and stand my gun in the corner. 

Much of Ray’s hunting has been 
done without dogs, and he has grown accustomed to 
depend upon his own hunting skill to locate game. His 
splendid knowledge of the quail’s habits and instincts 
enables him to lead us straight to good shooting 
as unerringly as though he were guided by a compass. 

When [ hunt with Ray I prefer to have the dogs along. 
The continued alertness and vigilance necessary if one de- 
pends upon flushing the birds himself are rather tiring, and 
soon cut down my pleasure in the sport. You have to have 
finger on trigger constantly if you hunt unaided by dogs. 

Quail are not as thick in my state as they are in southern 
lands. Still we are able to enjoy three or four good hunts 
each autumn, and we bag a satisfactory number of birds 
without thinning them unduly. In my case the bag is small. 
I spent my early days on a farm where we coaxed quail to 
stay around the house with winter food. I had seen a number 
of years pass by before I hardened myself enough to shoot 
a bird. My hunting coat pocket has never yet been stuffed 
with the maximum legal limit. 


A brace of the 
little beauties 


ing degrees of temperature. 

In fair weather we often 
get good shooting quite 
early in the day. The birds 
start to feed about sunrise, 
and we flush them in corn- 
fields, ragweed-grown 
wheat stubble, and along 
the brier-grown ditches 
where horseweeds tower 
shoulder-high. A buck- 
wheat field is almost a sure 
bet if there are quail in the 

immediate neighborhood. 

So flushed in fair weather, the birds 
will often fly straight down the field, 
and settle in open ground to resume 
feeding. They do not always seek close 
thicket cover unless they have been 
shot into a number of times. They are 
easy to mark down, and the shooter 
will get another shot or two at them, 
if the flock is sufficiently large. 

But the weather must be dry and 
warm for this early shooting. If it is 
not, you might as well wait until later 
in the day. If there is frost or ice 
upon the ground in the morning, wait 
until it thaws and dries. I’ve tramped 
many a fruitless mile with wet feet 
and legs to prove this. 

Along about 10 or 11 o’clock the birds will have 

satishied their appetites, and they leave to seek a 

sunny, protected spot, usually close to water. Here 

they drink, sun themselves, preen, and dust. Then 

they settle down to rest in close huddles, well hidden from 

hawks or a prowling fox. They will be hard to find and 

flush now. Even the keenest-nosed dog may pass them up 

in his search. I am always content to stop hunting when Ray 

says: “The birds have holed up. We’ll try them again the 
middle of the afternoon.” 

Around 3 to 4 o’clock we find them again at the feeding 
places. Many times our shooting will be prolonged until 
late, some of our best chances coming close to sunset, when 
the dusk is settling down and handicaps our aim. 

In dry, hot autumn weather, when a scorching wind has 
dried the leaves until they crumble to powder under our boots, 
look for the quail near water. He won’t be out on the open 
hillsides. Seek him nearer cool marshes and shady thickets. 
Again he is almost human in his 
tastes. In any sort of weather 





After I make a few good, clean 
kills I’m content to call it a day. 

Ray lives in a rolling land of 
sandy black oak hills and 
muck loam marshes. Brier-edged 
ditches and strips of timber well 
brushed divide the rather small 
fields of wheat, oats, and corn. It 
is ideal quail country. 


HE natural cover here will 

not be destroyed for years. 
There are a few hedgerows and 
several rail fences laid in snaky 
angles, grown solid with hazel 
brush and weeds. What more 
could quail desire? Ray believes 
the quail will never be shot out 
here. They may be exterminated 
by natural enemies, by the losses 
caused by heavy snow and sleet, 
but they will hold their own suc- 
cessfully against the guns of the 
hunter. 

Ray has much faith in early 
morning hunting when the 
weather is right. Quail display 
many habits like those of people 
in their preferences for feeding 
and resting places during differ- 
ent moods of weather and vary- 
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consider your own preference, 
decide where you would like to 
spend the remaining hours of 
daylight, and go there to find 
bobwhite. 


N COLD, windy days, quail 

prefer the sunny slopes of 
hill and valley, bright, warm 
spots well shielded by windbreaks 
of hedge, timber, or brush. They 
are most difficult to hunt then. 
They will not rise readily and, 
when they are flushed, they im- 
mediately fly into the nearest 
thicket. 

You can’t turn them by dou- 
bling around to approach _be- 
tween where the dog has pointed 
them out and this cover. The 
birds simply snap over your head 
and make difficult shooting. It 
takes a cool quail hunter to 
wheel about to shoot backward 
when they fly thus. I have never 
had any luck in trying to drive 
or turn quail where I wanted 
them. Better let them go the way 
they wish. Your next shots may 
come better for it. It is danger- 
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ous at times to dogs and shooting companions to try any 
stunts. A load may skim off in the wrong direction. Stay 
behind the dogs and beside your companions. 

When you have learned where to find quail, the next 
step is to hit them. A few hunters never get very far along 
with this, although the bobwhite is not the most difficult of 
shotgun targets. He flies fairly straight, albeit he flies with 
speed and comes up with a 
whirring roar that startles you 
into a sort of buck fever. 

It is no disgrace to be so 
startled at a quail’s rise. Some 
old hands never get over it 
completely. I am always a bit 
nervous when we flush the first 
few coveys of the season. It 
takes a lot of concentration and 
control to be nonchalant at this 
time. 

To shoot quail successfully, 
you must swing your gun 
quickly ; the more speed the bet- 
ter. Then steady down and fire 
deliberately. Slow up until you 
have accurately picked your 
bird and have adjusted your 
hold on him. This combination 
of speed and deliberation is 
what makes the successful quail 
shot. It’s a bit difficult to ac- 
quire, but, once mastered, you 
will hit them regularly. 


VAIL are flushed at pretty 

close range. The old-time 
duck hunter, accustomed to 
shooting over open water, will 
often think quail are much far- 
ther away than is true. It is safe 
to conclude the average covey 
rises at a distance of about 15 
yards. Fifty feet might be the 
maximum range in most cases. 
You should get your first shot 
off at, say, 70 feet, maybe 75 
feet, if you are a bit slow and 
their abrupt jump into the air 
has flustered your nerves. The 
second shot will probably crash 
into the covey at a range of 30 
to 35 yards. Long range ability 
is not very useful to the quail 
shooter. Quick swinging and a 
positive, accurate aim does the 
trick. 

Quail are small birds, and 
they diminish in size rapidly as 
their range lengthens. No one 
wants to try any long range 
shooting, and seldom do you 
have the opportunity for a third 
shot into a covey. If you get 
the first two off properly, you 
have done all that could be rea- 
sonably expected of the gunner. 
A third shot would find them 
practically out of range. This 
is why I think the automatic 
and repeating guns may actu- 
ally handicap certain upland 
shooters. They can fall into the 
mistake of relying too much 
upon the multiple shot feature 
and do not concentrate and hold down enough on the first 
and second loads. I think I am not alone in that opinion. 

I most always use a double on quail. My shooting com- 
panion, Ray, prefers the automatic, but he is such an old 
hand at the game it would make no difference with his 
shooting if his weapon had the capacity of a machine gun. 

“Think of just each shot as it comes,” he advised me when 
I first started to hunt beside him. “Forget you have a second 
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Top—A quail on her nest. Center—If bobwhite is 
lowering shoot low but keep a foot of skylight between 
him and the gun. Bottom—A quail’s nest 
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barrel. Never consider a third load at all. Send in the first 
charge as if it were your only and last chance. Then unhook 
the second in the same manner. If there should be a chance 
for a third, which there seldom is, shoot in the same way. 
Then you'll never get wild and spray the air with poorly 
aimed, fast-fired shots.” 

Most of our quail shots are straightaways, or quartering 


shots of small angles. Quails 
generally fly straight ahead. 
Occasionally they tack and 


change direction toward a dif- 
ferent patch of cover after they 
are well started toward another. 
Seldom will we have chances 
for cross shots, unless there is 
quite a party of hunters well 
spread out. Then some man will 
at times get a cross shot. These 
are the most difficult of all. The 
bird travels at right angles to 
your fire with express speed, 
and you must swing fast and 
shoot with plenty of lead. | 
lead them about 6 to 7 feet. 
This may be too little or too 
much for other shooters, but it 
is not a bad working figure to 
start with. And one must have 
some sort of base to begin on 
when learning to lead cross 
shots. 

Just before you flush a cov- 
ey of bobwhite, it is a wise 
plan to look about, size up the 
land, and form an idea of 
where the birds will likely fly. 
If the cquntry is rolling and 
you stand upon a rise, they may 
start downhill after they have 
gained some elevation. Your 
first shot may be on rising 
birds, your second barrel at a 
lowering target. Each demands 
a different hold, and it takes a 
rather cool head to make the 
change between fast shots. 


N RISING birds, you must 

cover them with the gun, 
have them below the rib. Other- 
wise you will undershoot, and 
undershooting is probably the 
most common cause of missing 
quail. Unless you make a special, 
determined effort to shoot high, 
you are likely to miss with a 
short aim, dropping your load 
behind and under them. 

If the bobwhite is lowering, 
shoot low and try to keep a foot 
of skylight between him and 
the gun. It is sometimes diffi- 
cult to decide if the bird is 
actually coming down or if he 
has leveled off. A _ previous 
glance at the landscape may 
have helped to decide this ques- 
tion. If the ground ahead dips 
before the cover for which you 
think they are heading, chances 
are the birds will also dip. 
Keep your load under them 
and let them fly on into it. 
Otherwise you will shoot high and wide. 

The straightaway level shots should come easy with a 
little practice. Hold on them fairly close. I allow about the 
height of my front sight below and ahead of them, too, 11 
they are quartering any. Don’t aim too fine on level flyers, 
or again you will undershoot. Birds that come straight up 
and then jevel off require a low hold. Send your shot ahead 
of where they are now, but (Continued on page 69) 
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Zark Bass and Fast Water 


By Paul William Gartner 


HERE’S bad water 

between here and 

Branson, mister, 

and I reckon you 

all’ll never make it in that ’ere 
rig.” 

[ glanced sharply at the 
speaker, a grimy, barefoot 
hoy of perhaps twelve years, 
had just come up to 
watch us load our duffle and 
supplies into our moored 
canoe. Thirty feet out in the 
James River the water lashed 
white above deeply submerged 
boulders, giving indication as 
to the strength of the current. 

“Is it as bad as that?” Jan, 
my companion, asked seri- 
ously. 

“Plenty bad!” emphasized 
the boy. ‘Nothin’ but the 
flat-bottomed boats can pass the shoals. Why, jist two weeks 
ago, a herd started down in a canoe—” 

“Did I hear you say ‘herd’?” Jan interrupted. “A herd of 
what ?” 

‘“Jist a herd that went fishin’, like you,” the boy went on 
with a sober face. “Had a strong canoe too—not like that 
canvas rig of yourn—but they got busted on the rocks about 
30 mile below and lost everything. Jist thought I’d be 
a-warnin’ you, that’s all.” 

The seemingly hazardous voyage in question was one of 
approximately 135 miles—some call it 165 miles—from the 
Ozark town of Galena, Mo., down the James and White 
Rivers to Branson. Both watercourses, especially the James, 
have numberless slopes where rocks, both above and below 
tie surface, make it lively for water travelers. 

Jan and I had just arrived in the region in quest of the 
abounding small-mouth bass. In order to get the full thrill 
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The vicicus small-mouth as he Icoks in his habitat 


of the fast water, we had 
lugged a light canoe all the 
way from Kansas; and now 
the craft rode easily in the 
shallows of the river, pro- 
visioned and apparently ready 
to ride the bosom of the 
James River to some of the 
finest bass water that that 
rolling, oak-covered area af- 
fords. It never had occurred 
to us that we might be placing 
too much confidence in the 
canoe which, as the boy had 
truthfully stated, was indeed 
light and flimsy. So, follow- 
ing his unexpected warning, 
my partner and I were silent 
for several minutes, contem- 
plating this new information 
and wondering just how 
much of it we could believe. 

“Of course,” continued the native son, “you all kin float 
clean down if you take a safe john boat and have some one 
along who knows where the dangerous shoals lie. That’s 
the only way to do it. Now my pop’s got some of the 
best boats on the river, and he knows every inch of the 
water. He’s taking a herd down now, but, if you all wait 
till he gits back, he’ll take you, too. Here’s a card with 
his name on it.” 


, 


ND the reason for all his warning was out. I must con- 
fess that it was a splendid way to advertise, but in our 
case it didn’t work. Perhaps we were a bit overconfident, 
but Jan and I felt pretty sure of ourselves and our canoe, 
despite its somewhat frail appearance. The craft was flexible 
and simply constructed, and we knew that we could repair 
any minor damage which it might suffer. Moreover, we did 
not fear for a loss of equipment, for every bit of luggage 


Quiet water and the shade, a good place to stretch one’s legs 
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Ready for the river 


we intended to carry was incased in 
water-tight rolls or containers, and 
strapped securely to the thwarts or floor 
boards. 

Taking the proffered card from the 
boy, I replied: 

“Thanks, sonny, but you just tell your 
pop that this ‘herd’ went down just the 
same. You might tell him also to keep 
an eye open on his next float trip for 
some trace of our bodies or the remains 
of our canoe.” But my parting comment 
sailed high, 





MINUTE later we shoved off into 

the swiftly flowing current of the 
James River. From behind, the busi- 
ness-minded boy offered his last en- se 
couragement: 

“You all’ll never git by Angel Shoals 
in that ’ere rig!” 

“Pleasant cuss,” . remarked; and then we were on our 
way with no chance to turn back, even had we so desired. 
The float from Galena to Branson is a one-way water trip, 
with the return necessarily by road or rail. Due to the 
fact that, while 135 miles by river, the distance is hardly 
more than 35 by road, the trucking of the john boats back 
to the start is relatively a simple matter, especially to the 
Ozark natives who seem to have more time than anything 
else on their hands. 

Once away from the town, and everything riding smoothly, 
we arranged our short casting rods and began to dig into our 
considerable tackle for some lures to entice the small-mouths 
up from the bottom. Searching among our surface wigglers, 
Jan selected a crab wiggler of an imitation crab finish for 
himself, and, since we were more or less experimenting with 
our plugs that morning, he tossed me an artificial frog. 

It was a fine-looking stretch of water immediately below 
Galena, with countless rocky coves which I knew must 
harbor some very fair fighters. After cracking half the 
enamel from my lure on the rocks, I became more proficient 
in my cast, but without results. Jan, however, hooked and 
landed a small bass on his third or fourth cast, and immedi- 
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A fighting tiger bass that any 
angler would remember 





A practical tent for a canoe trip 





ately following we became so absorbed 
in our angling that we gave little or no 
attention to where we were floating. 
Our first near disaster was the result of 
such negligence. Jan had hooked his 
first fish of any size, and we were both 
intent on watching its capers, when it 
suddenly occurred to me that when 
floating in strange water it might be 
advisable to look ahead occasionally. 
Thus it was that I was first to perceive 
that destruction lay directly in our path 
in the form of a huge boulder around 
which the water whipped, foam-topped, 
to drop several feet in a short distance 
beyond. 

“Grab a paddle!” I shouted; and to- 
gether we dipped frantically until we 
slid by at a furious rate of speed, so 
close that I was able to touch the 
boulder with my hand. Thereafter we 
were more canoe-conscious and awake to tricky water. The 
bass Jan had hooked was never landed. 

Perhaps I am giving the impression that the James River 
is little short of a torrent, but actually it is nothing of the 
sort. After that first considerable slope of water, we came 
into a quiet, rocky stretch that appeared to be all that a fisher- 
man might wish for. 






Kate 


LONG within 50 feet of a bank we floated, dropping 
our lures into the rocky pockets. I had discarded my frog 
for a “pikie” plug and now on a poor cast, about which the 
less I say the better, I hooked my first small-mouth. Here 
the water was quite shallow and my fish was under a rock 
in short order, but Jan was able to maneuver the canoe 
toward the spot. Then, in an instant, the bass was away, 
rising to the surface and shaking the plug as a cat might 
shake a mouse; but the hook was securely lodged, and in a 
few minutes I hoisted him into the canoe, a 2-pounder. 
For a while we anchored our craft in midstream in such a 
location that we could cast from all sides. Sometimes we 
could see the movement of the bronze-backs as they would 
streak out from beneath boulders (Continued on page 63) 
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onking the Gray Geese 


By 
Rupert E. West 
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Ne yas: Te perhaps the 
Ge, best known of 
any of the migratory 
wild fowl shooting 
grounds. To 

shoot from 

sink or blind 

in Currituck is 

a rare privi- 

lege. To have 

an_ old - timer 

guide you 

makes it dou- 

bly so. 

On a day in late November, I was doubly fortunate in 
having both the pleasure of shooting from a blind on Cur- 
rituck and in having an old-timer for a guide. This par- 
ticular morning, when the sun’s golden rim made its ap- 
pearance seemingly from the ocean’s surface, I was perched 
on the bow of a motor boat. A moment later there was the 
whir of a motor and the churn of water as the propeller 
began turning in Neal’s Creek. We were on our way to the 
shooting grounds, towing a skiff loaded with decoys. 

There were several shooting rigs leaving from Crane’s 
Shooting Lodge that — but it was my good luck to 
have none other than W. S. himself as my guide for the 
day. Clarence, his helper, was at the tiller, and W. S. came 
to the bow and began scanning the sky for signs of game. 

“It looks like it’s going to be a dull day out here today,” 
he informed me, as we slipped out of the creek into the 
bay. “Not enough wind.” 

We could hear the putt- 
putt of motor boats from all 
directions, hurrying to get 
vantage shooting points on 
the bay, and the boats were 
scaring up small flocks of 
ducks and geese which were 
lost to sight as they 
made their way to sea. 

“Much too calm for good 
shooting. All the game 
rafted up at sea,” continued 
W. S. 

Reaching the blind from 
which we were to shoot, 
W. S. and Clarence climbed 
into the skiff loaded with 
the crates of live decoys, 
and started “tying out,” a procedure accompanied by much 
splashing of water and loud squawking as the straps were 
snapped to the anchors and the live geese decoys tossed over 
the side. As soon as the geese were anchored, a crate of 
English callers were tied out. They immediately began to 
quack. That started the geese to honking, and there was 
considerable noise for a few minutes. “Lefty,” one of the 
old ganders, was anchored off to himself. He was kinda 
fussy around the young ganders, so W. S. put him in solitary 
confinement for punishment. 


soon 


S SOON as the decoys were out, the skiff was shoved 
into the blind. W. S. and I climbed in, and Clarence 
took the motor boat and ran about a mile to windward of 
us and anchored. The prospects were anything but bright. 
A balmy day in November, with soft, southerly winds, 
may be an ideal day for a picnic, but it is far from being 


Clarence and W. S. load the decoys and go looking for cripples 


A blind on Currituck 


the ideal day for goose shoot- 
ing. 

Several flocks of swans, 
their wings glistening snow- 
white in the sunlight, were. 
winging their way southward. 

Flying high, a 
flock of geese, 
mere _ specks 
in the sky, 
winged their 
way directly 
over us, their 
honking bare- 
ly audible. Old 
Lefty heard 
them and 
started calling, “Honk, honk, honk,” but the flock kept on 
its way. We were discussing the probability of a 
change in the weather before the day ended, when sud- 
denly the English callers set up a din of quack-quacks, 
and we peeped through the camouflage of bushes, which 
made up our blind, just in time to see a flock of ruddies 
swing by, going like greased lightning. An hour passed, 
and hardly a dozen guns had fired any place in the 
Sound. 


ss7T’S a dull day. Tf 
going to be out of luck,” mourned W. S. 
won’t stir around much in this kind of weather.” 

From leeward we could hear the putt-putt of a motor boat. 
“Keep your eyes open. If that boat comes in by Singer’s 
Island, the chances are it will scare up that bunch of black 
ducks rafted off there,” 
warned W. S. 

The boat didn’t come in 
by Singer’s Island, but 
straight across the bay in 
our direction, and scared up 
one lone mallard. The mal- 
lard was swinging down on 
us and was almost within 
range when those English 
callers began their quack- 
ing, and Mr. Mallard im- 
mediately sensed that every- 
thing wasn’t just right and 
swung well out of range of 
our rig. The boat kept on 
in our direction. 

“It’s the game warden,” 
said W. S 

A few minutes later, the boat tied up at our rig. The 
warden asked to see our license, and, after satisfying him- 
self that we were bona fide gunners, wished us luck and went 
on his way. 

After waiting patiently for another half hour, I decided 
that I’d stand up and stretch my legs. I’d been standing 
up looking around for fully five minutes when I happened 
to look over into the decoys, and there, not 20 yards from 
us, a pair of ruddies were swimming around with the live 
decoys. I dropped back into the blind and reached for 
my gun. 

But W. S. whispered, 
over Singer’s Island.” 

To get our live decoys started, W. S. began calling 
them. He called “Honk, honk,” a few times, then old 
Lefty took it up, and soon the entire lot of live decoys were 
honking. 


the wind doesn’t breeze up, we're 
“Geese just 


“Keep down, four geese coming in 












“If that doesn’t 
get them in_ here, 
nothing will,” I 
whispered to W. S. 

The geese had 
swung down so low 
I could not see them 
from where I was 
seated, but when W. 
S. said, “They’re 
swinging in, get 
ready,” I waited with 
nerves at piano wire 
tension and kept an 
eye on him for the 
signal to get up and 
shoot. Then all at 
once, BRRRRRRR 
came an_ ear-split- 
ting sound about 400 
yards below us. 
Some fisherman had 
started his motor, 
and four geese, almost within gun range, flared and swung 
off, well out of range. 

“Well, I'll be d Now that’s what I call hard luck,” 
mourned W. S. “The only chance we’ve had all day, and 
then had to spile that.” 

The fishing crew, seeing that they had spoiled our shot at 
the geese, sighted a small flock of ruddies and ran down on 
them and got them up. We had forgotten all about the pair 
that had been swimming around in our decoys, and, when 
we looked around for them, they were swimming off fully 
200 yards below us, but the flock the fishermen had scared 
up were swinging straight in to our decoys. 

It is seldom that ruddies will stool to decoys. They 
usually drop off some distance from them and swim in, but 
this flock didn’t slow up the least bit as they came on. 

“Let ’em have it when they swing by. They’re not going 
to stool,” warned W. S. 

Just as they swung down over the stern, within about 40 
yards of us, we let them have it, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing four of them come tumbling out. 

“And that’s that,” grinned W. S. 

“And time to eat. It’s almost 1 o’clock,” I replied. 

After getting on the outside of a couple of sandwiches and 
a quart of coffee from the thermos bottles, we shoved out 
and picked up the ruddies. It was beginning to cloud up, 
and there was a slight riffle on the bay. 

“Wind’s going to breeze up. May get some shooting 
after all,” grinned W. S. 





BREEZE up was just what it did. It shifted to southeast 
and began to blow. It wasn’t long before we could hear 

the honk, honk of the geese as they started coming in from 
the sea. They were coming in, flying high, and headed up 
the Sound, great rafts of them. 

“Can’t do anything with the big flocks, they won’t come 
to decoys, but look out for the stragglers.” 

The ducks were beginning to fly too. A pair of mallards 
got up from down the bay and started in to the 
marshes. Seeing our decoys, they came in and 
flared for a beautiful shot, and I dropped both 
of them. 

We didn’t shove out to get them, as W. S. had 
spied one lone goose flying low and coming in 
our direction. We had three of the English call- 
ers in a crate in the skiff, and W. S. pulled one’s 
tail and started it squawking. That started the 
other geese. Then that one lone goose made a 
wide circle and came gliding in to our decoys. 

“You take him,” said W. S. 

So waiting until he was within about 30 yards, 
[ stood up and let him have it. The first shot 
sent him straight up, the second one knocked 
him down a trifle, but he started climbing again, 
and I had to let him have the third one before 
he dropped. 

“It takes some lead to stop them,” grinned 
W. S. “I was beginning to think I was going 
to have to give him a crack myself.” 








They have enough and are well satisfied 
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We shoved out 
then and picked up 
the pair of mallards 
and the goose, and 
hurried back into 
the blind, as we saw 
several small flocks 
coming in over the 
beach. The decoys 
had seen them and 
were raising Cain. 
Five of them saw 
the decoys and, after 
making a couple of 
wide circles, glided 
down leeward of us 
and hit the water 
just outside the de- 
coys, and just out of 
range. Had _ they 
dropped to  wind- 
ward, we would 
have hopes of them 
drifting on in. As it was, we were trusting to luck that 
they would swim in. While we were huddled there in 
the blind, scarcely breathing for fear they would hear 
us and swim in the opposite direction, two others 
swung in, circled a couple of times, and dropped right 
in among the decoys, within 40 yards of us. We were 
in a quandary. We knew that if we killed those two, 
we would lose our chance at the five. 

“Let’s wait a few minutes. Maybe we'll get all of them,” 
whispered W. S. 


UST then Clarence, who was anchored below us in the 

motor boat, decided that he was in the way of the fly, 
and started his motor to run farther away from us. The five 
geese just outside the decoys stuck their heads up and 
began swimming away from us. The two in the decoys 
didn’t pay any attention to the noise of the motor. They 
were too busy pulling up celery. 

Fortunately for us, Clarence circled our blind and dropped 
anchor to leeward. Then another flock of seven, coming in 
from the sea, swung in, circled once, and started away, but 
old Lefty began calling them, and they made another circle 
and dropped down with the five that had come in first—two 
geese within 30 yards of us and twelve just out of gun range. 

It was a great sensation. Minutes seemed hours as we sat 
there and peeped through the bushes at them. They’d swim 
in our direction for about 10 yards, then swim back. The 
suspense was something awful. (Continued on page 66) 


What a whale of a difference a few yards make! Just out of gun 
range and not a chance of getting them 











When they swing in over the decoys let them have it 
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1 Life Sanctuaries 


Do WE RAISE GAME OR VERMIN? 
By 
Geo. Hebden Corsan, Sr. 


IHOUSANDS of American city dwellers are try- 
ing to own homes in the country. Many want 
to stay there permanently; others want to work 
| in the city, but live in the country. Every year 
finds more and more outdoor life lovers, but the great 
difficulty is to find profitable employment in the coun- 
try. Every day, my mail brings me numbers of in- 
quiries; some, as to the possibility of making muskrat 
marshes pay; others, as to the possibilities of beaver, 
frog, duck, terrapin, mink, or badger farming. 

As to the muskrat prospect, to deal first with the most 
numerous inquiry, I’d say: 
Don't hand your money 
over to enterprising pro- 
moters of muskrat farm- 
ing, but throw such pros- 
pectuses into the fire. 
Should you have a marsh 
of 100 acres or more, not 
less, carry down to the 
very center of it a peck of 
barley, each day, and see 
what becomes of it. You 
will be surprised to see the 
results! 

In the first place, you 
have some muskrats on 
your marsh, also some 
wild ducks. Ducks and 
muskrats will be sure to 
find the barley, and nei- 
ther of them can tell the difference 
between barley and wild rice, so far 
as eating is concerned, when it is 
in water a foot deep. You might 
spread the first peck of barley you 
put down over a space in a long 
string. This will enable the rats 
and ducks to find it more quickly. 
Once found, then you will have a 
great deal of fun and _ pleasure 
watching the proceedings. A _ rat 
will find the gold mine, and he will 
tell other rats. Then a duck will 
find the “grains of gold,” and tell 
other ducks. 








ND now you have started some- soils. 


44 thing that will make your ap- 

parently worthless marsh or bog a 

real place. Muskrats will come from all over and stay 
with you while the food lasts. Ducks of all kinds will 
fly from all over and stay with you. After a while you 
could fence in the rats, keeping the mink out, if you 
desired. You could put some poles up, here and there 
in the marsh or about its edge, and especially near where 
you put down the barley. 

Talking about “wasting” good barley, as some neigh- 
bors will be kind enough to do, as a boy I was very fond 
of barley beer (most brands). I never got drunk on it, 
but I soon saw that, instead of giving me growth and 
energy, it was making a rotten, dropsical tissue, and I 
stopped the use of such liquids. When I was a boy it 


was quite the thing to have beer served at dinner in pri-. 


vate schools and in homes. Then I discovered this other 
use for barley, and I have had piles of fun using 






Top—The red-legged partridge, 
hardy bird adaptable to regions where the 
Hungarian partridge will not thrive. It 
is a weed-seed eater and loves rich clay 


Bottom—The proper place for great 
horned owls is in a zoo 


it. Using barley for beer is what 1 would call “waste.” 

In the meantime, muskrats and ducks will breed in 
numbers so great that you can easily discover if wild 
duck and muskrat farming will pay, and all the money 
you have spent will be for a ton or so of barley. Don’t 
trust anyone to run a muskrat or beaver or other fur 
farm for you, to bring you profits. They may not be 
frauds, but they are mistaken. 

“So all one has to do is to throw barley into the marsh 
or pond to bring enormous numbers of rats and ducks?” 

Yes; one rat will bring another. Very soon there will 
be a thousand or more. 
And one duck will bring 
another, and soon there 
will be hundreds of flocks 
of many kinds, all to have 
a feast of imitation or 
supplementary wild rice! 
Wonderful! Wonderful! 
So very simple! 


BU: wait, you optimis- 
tic ones! A few rats 
will bring in a mink; a 
great many rats will bring 
in a number of mink; 
great horned owls will 
come to the feast; so will 
the marsh and duck hawks 
come and _ stay; stray 
dogs, snapping turtles, and 
leatherbacks will be invisible in un- 
believable numbers. Very soon, you 
won't have a rat or a duck, but you 
will have lots of barley and any 
number of predatory creatures! 
Then what? Will you have a “wild 
life” sanctuary? Or will you con- 
trol these predatory creatures and 
increase the muskrats and_ the 
ducks? If you wart a duck and 
muskrat sanctuary, or a duck and 
muskrat farm, as you prefer, you 
must patrol and kill, and kill and 
patrol. You will find, if you do this 
well, that both the rats and the 
ducks will increase to such an ex- 
tent that you will find you have 
something more to live for, some- 
thing more to enjoy. 

This is, and always will be, the everlasting story, no 
matter whether you have a 10-acre sanctuary, a 100-acre 
duck marsh, or a tract of thousands of acres for all kinds 
of song and game birds and game animals. With the 
increase of such sanctuaries, game preserves, and game 
farms, more country boys and men will prefer to stay in 
the country, for this will increase pleasure in rural liv- 
ing. Similarly, there will be many men in town, average 
men, and even such men who, commonly, are called in- 
digent, who will enjoy the jobs of patrolling such places 
for the predatory creatures that have to be controlled. 
I often think many of the so-called shiftless men, or 
lazy men who won’t do manual work, are just misfits 
or are really sick men, and that all they need is just such 
out-of-doors life. 

The work in any kind of game breeding is tremen- 


a very 
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The Manchurian brown-eared 
Pheasant, a large, extremel 
strong and hardy bird. t 
roosts high up in trees, prefer- 
ring evergreens when they are 
present. This bird will stay at 
home and not wander far 


dously hard and difficult, but, 


at the same time, it is so ex- or i 


tremely fascinating and un- 
usual that few realize the 


; Pie tage winter quarters. 
strain and enjoy it immense- 


: Disbars, with some black and 
ly. One constant fight any maieets ane pindel 
against hard pressure and ducks mixed in 


most discouraging losses is 

the experience of all game breeders and fur breeders, but 
with such cheap animals as muskrats, and such cheap 
waterfowl as the wilder, more common ducks, the losses 
are so little and the profits so liable, one has little risk 
and quite a lot of reward. 

Perhaps some of the Outpoor Lire readers will remem- 
ber my first articles on fur farming, and especially on 
the correct feeding of foxes, some few years ago, and 
note how standard these ideas now are. My plan of no 
medicine, no serums, but plenty of fruit and green stuff, 
with the fish, horse meat, ground hogs, rabbits, or what- 
ever animal food was fed, has had success. On the 
other hand, those who fed meats and grain foods met 
with worms and disaster. To digress a moment, man 
also will lose his good health and sicken, if fed on meats 
and breadstuffs, but he can live in excellent health on 
meats and fruits, or meats and vegetables, if he prefers 
meat and if the meat be in good condition. 


[NX OUR social order, men who commit murder must be 

controlled or destroyed. Such undesirables as compose 
gangster gangs, if not placed under control for life or 
hanged, would very soon destroy all law, order, industry, 
and happiness of 
others who are 
more_ peaceable, 
and reduce them to 
such numbers that 
they would be no 
better off than the 
lower animals, and 
not so well off as 
the higher animals, 
and all our present 
arts and_= sciences 
would be lost art 
and science. 

Some such catas- 
trophe as this did 
happen once to us. 
N a m b y-pambies 
mollycoddled the 
rulers into the be- 
lief that we should 
commit no murder, 
not even murder or 
kill the murderers. 
Today, the wild life 





the picture. 


A conglomerate of wild geese in 
These are red- 
breasted, brants, Magellans, and 





A pair of trumpeter swans and three of their young. Note the three gray ones. 
There was another young one, but he was obdurate and would not get into 
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They 
The three young ones 
are now matured and flying around Wintergreen Lake 


A pair of blue geese on their nest—a very rare incident. 
had five eggs, three of which hatched. 


lovers object to anyone killing house sparrows, crows, 
hawks, owls, crow blackbirds, blue jays, magpies, coy- 
otes, skunks, raccoons, cats, opossums, and so on. These 
same people will work themselves almost to death secur- 
ing great tracts of land to be set aside for the restora- 
tion of wild life. They gather together to make rules 
that not a gun, not a trap, may be used on the preserve. 
They shout loudly 
about their mem- 
bership in bird so- 
cieties and similar 
clubs, and they can 
not bear to see wild 
life destroyed. They 
register no desire 
whatever to save 
the song and game 
birds, especially the 
w e e d-seed-eating 
and insectivorous 
birds, from de- 
structive or mur- 
derous birds and 
animals. The carp 
may be eating all 
the wild duck foods 
in the marshes and 
rivers, but what 
care they? Not a 
net, not a trap, not 
(Continued on page 





They had just arrived and were resting in the pen before free 71, 
ranging on the lake / )) 
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Our -Advisory Board 


BROOKE ANDERSON, ex-president Campfire Club of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 


J. P. CUENIN, rod and gun editor San Francisco Examiner, aggres- 
sive in the protection of wild fowl on Pacific Coast. 


J.B. DOZE, ex-game warden of Kansas, sportsman, conservationist | 
GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 


GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 


JACK MINER, author ‘“‘Jack Miner and the Birds’’ and other 
works, conservationist and wild fowl protector. 


JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 
DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 





Our Platform 


More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse. 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Stop wanton drainage of wild fowl areas. 

More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 

Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons. 


More funds, both state and federal, for game law enforcement. 








Taking Conservation Out of Politics in Michigan 


HE battle to take Michigan conserva- 

tion affairs out of politics, or perhaps, 

better still, to take politics out of con- 
servation, goes back a long way. And be- 
cause the battle seems pretty well won at 
last, and because the sportsmen of the state 
have borne the brunt of each successive 
charge, perhaps the story of the long cam- 
paign will be of interest and help to the 
sportsmen of other states where victory is 
still remote. 

Although this fight was begun in Mich- 
igan a good many years ago, it was not 
until 1926 that the sportsmen succeeded in 
breaking through the first line of political 
domination of the Conservation Depart- 
ment. 

Prior to that time some spectacular 
scrimmages had been fought, but apparently 
they had had little effect. Doubtless the 
most spectacular figure of those early 
scraps was James Oliver Curwood, nation- 
ally known novelist of Owosso, whose 
zealous interest in conservation never 
flagged. 

“Jim” Curwood died in 1927, a member 
of the Michigan Conservation Commis- 
sion, the first fruits of victory in his hands. 
Perhaps no more eloquent tribute was paid 
him than the comment of Harold Titus, 
one of Michigan’s best-known writers and 
a fellow member of Curwood’s on the 
Conservation Commission. “A radical in a 
cause that needed radicalism,” was Titus’ 
tribute, and the words spoke volumes, both 
for Jim Curwood and for the cause of con- 
servation. 

It was Curwood who carried the fight 
into the enemy’s camp back in the early 
days of the fray, by launching attack after 
attack on the political methods with 
which he charged the Conservation De- 
partment, then newly organized in place of 
the old Fish and Game Commission, was 
being managed. 

Curwood’s prestige and reputation won 
him an audience wherever he went. The 
sportsmen of Michigan fell into line behind 
his leadership and began to offer a solid 
front to the politicians. 

Then in 1926 conservation came forward 
for the first time as a major issue in a 


By Ben East 


political campaign. Two candidates were 
running for the Governorship in the Re- 
publican primaries—where nomination vir- 
tually amounted to election—and they split 
sharply on this issue and dragged it out 
into the open. 


ON ONE side was Alex J. Groesbeck, 
seeking a fourth term and defending, 
quite naturally, the Conservation Commis- 
sion appointed by him, and the director of 
the department, a storm center among the 
sportsmen for years. Groesbeck’s opponent 
was Fred W. Green, who pledged himself 
to dismiss the Conservation Commission 
and the director within twenty-four hours 
after taking office if he were elected. And 
to that pledge he added the promise that 
his new commission and director would not 
represent a single political appointment. 
Green was elected. His new Conserva- 
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Nearly 70,000 deer hunters go afield in 
Michigan each fall 


tion Commission had for its executive 
chairman one of the leading Democrats of 
the state, a man of priceless executive ex- 
perience and ability. The commission also 
numbered Curwood and Titus, both long 
known for their unselfish interest in the 
cause of conservation, a  conservatien 
writer on one of the largest daily papers 
in Detroit, and other appointments un- 
usually satisfactory to the sportsmen and 
conservationists of the state. 

The new director of conservation was 
Leigh J. Young, a professor of forestry 
from the University of Michigan. It be- 
gan to look as if the battle were pretty 
well won for the time being. 

The director resigned about a year later, 
to make room for George R. Hogarth, who 
still holds the post. Hogarth had served 
as secretary under Young, and was well 
fitted for the job. Young, for all his earnest 
efforts, failed because of a lack of busi- 
ness experience and knowledge. In that 
sentence lies a warning as to the first re- 
quirement of a successful director of a 
large and progressive Conservation Depart- 
ment. 

The act creating the Michigan Conserva- 
tion Commission, passed in 1921, called for 
a seven-man body and a director, all ap- 
pointed by the Governor. 

In 1929 the next big gun was laid and 
fired against any future political interfer- 
ence in the Conservation Department, when 
the legislature passed a bill providing for 
what has become popularly known as the 
“staggered” Conservation Commission. 

This law established six-year terms of 
office for the members of the commission, 
with the terms of three members expiring 
in 1931, two in 1933, and two in 1935. 
After that the six-year term provision con- 
tinues, assuring that a majority of the com- 
mission shall hold over from the term of 
one Governor to another. 


ND, finally, the Conservation Commis- 
sion and not the Governor is given 
power, under this law, to appoint the direc- 
tor of conservation. 
Conservation in Michigan apparently was 
out of politics at last. 
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So matters stood when the present sum- 
mer, 1930, brought another campaign for 
the Governorship. Three Republican can- 
didates took the field in the primary battle, 
one of them of negligible importance, ap- 
parently standing no chance of election. 
The remaining two were Wilber M. Bruck- 
er, attorney general in the Green adminis- 
tration, and Alex J. Groesbeck, Green’s 
former opponent. 

The early outlook for Groesbeck’s suc- 
cess was excellent, and immediately think- 
ing sportsmen and conservationists began 
asking themselves if Michigan was to go 
back to the old political system of conser- 
vation management. 

Much had been accomplished since 1926 
in the way of ridding the Conservation 
Department of political influence, in addi- 
tion to the passage of the staggered com- 
mission law. For one thing the old-time 
game wardens had been officially rechris- 
tened conservation officers, and given strict 
orders to keep out of politics, local or 
otherwise, on penalty of instant dismissal. 

Once it had been a recognized part of a 
game warden’s job to circulate the petitions 
of political candidates. Now it was worth 
a conservation officer’s job to be caught at 
such work. 

Once game war- 
dens had been ap- 
pointed solely on 
the whim of local 
politicians, with 
little regard to 
ability, fitness, or 
experience in a 
similar field. Now 
the conservation 
officers were being 
chosen by a system 
of civil service ex- 
amination, in 
which the appli- 
cants for the job 
were required to 
show a knowledge 
= game and fish 
laws, of the wild 
life of the state 
and its problems, 
and to prove a 
decent standing in 
the community as 
well. 

For these and 
various like reasons the sportsmen of 
Michigan were reluctant to see conser- 
vation go back to the methods of the old 
days. 

Of course the staggered commission law 
provided for just such a situation as this. 
It guaranteed that conservation should not 
suffer because of a change in the Gover- 
nor’s chair. 


ET it was generally recognized, even 

among those who sponsored this law, 
that it was by no means infallible. An in- 
coming Governor who wanted to upset the 
apple cart, and felt he could afford to do 
so, would have no trouble in making things 
so unpleasant for the Conservation Com- 
mission and director that they would be 
glad to resign, leaving him free to name 
his own choice. 

Or by persuading the legislature to 
change the name of the Conservation Com- 
mission and director, say, to the State 
Board of Conservation or some similar 
title, he could nullify the whole staggered 
commission law instantly. 

Even greater was the danger that the 
legislature might be persuaded to repeal 
the law itself. 

If Brucker were elected there would be 
no danger of a change in the methods of 
handling Michigan’s conservation affairs, it 
was believed. He was definitely committed 
to retain and support the present system. 





The sportsmen, however, remembered 
former experiences with Groesbeck, and 
looked askance at him. Noted as a difficult 
man from whom to win a promise of any 
sort, there seemed little likelihood of get- 
ting him to talk. And past experience in- 
dicated that, once elected, he would do 
about as he pleased. 


O MATTERS hung until about three 

weeks before the primary election. Then 
a resolution went quietly about among 
sportsmen’s clubs, chapters of the Izaak 
Walton League, and similar organizations 
about the state. 

It was addressed to all candidates for 
the nomination to the Governorship, to 
avoid any charge that the sportsmen them- 
selves were playing politics. 

The resolution read as follows: 

“Whereas, The conservation of natural 
resources and of outdoor attractions is of 
special importance to the people of this 
state, the public interest demands that the 
Conservation Department be kept free 
from political influences, and that appoint- 
ments to offices in that department not be 
used for political rewards; and 

“Whereas, Successful conservation ad- 





Conservation officers and state police try to check all cars of returning deer hunters 


ministration requires special knowledge 
and experience gained from actual conduct 
of such affairs and a greater rate of prog- 
ress can not be attained unless persons re- 
main in official capacities who have the 
benefit of experience, and who have given 
proof of their fitness; and 

“Whereas, The provisions for staggered 
six-year terms of office for the seven mem- 
bers of the Conservation Commission and 
for selection of the director of conserva- 
tion by that commission are guarantees in 
the public interest for the continuance of 
sound and progressive administration; and 

“Whereas, No candidate for the Gover- 
norship has publicly stated his policies in 
these respects, be it 

“Resolved, That each candidate for the 
Governorship be requested to publicly 
answer the following questions: 

“If elected, will you oppose any effort 
to repeal or interfere with the purposes 
of the provisions of P. A. 17, 1921, as 
amended by the last legislature, provid- 
ing for staggered six-year terms of office 
for the members of the Conservation 
Commission ? 

“If elected, will you leave the appoint- 
ment of a director of conservation to 
the free choice of the Conservation Com- 
mission as constituted ?” 

The response was overwhelming. With- 
in a week two of the leading independ- 
ent sportsmen’s clubs of the state, thirty 
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chapters of the Izaak Walton League, 
and countless prominent sportsmen and 
conservationists individually had signed 
the resolution and returned it to a cen- 
tral committee for presentation to the 
candidates. 

It was given widespread press atten- 
tion, and newspaper after newspaper 
editorially challenged Groesbeck to reply. 

Brucker made his statement peta 
and without reservation. 

Then, two weeks in advance of the pri- 
maries, Groesbeck was met in one of the 
leading cities of western Michigan by a 
delegation of sportsmen and _ outdoor 
newspaper writers, and asked flatly for 
a “yes” or “no”.answer to the two ques- 
tions. It was no time for hedging or 
evasion, if such a thought had been in 
his mind, and he was veteran campaigner 
enough to recognize it. He took a copy 
of the resolution, walked to the wall of 
the hotel lobby, and wrote “Yes” after 
both questions without qualification. 

Whichever way the primary election 
went, conservation in Michigan appar- 
ently was safely out of politics for at least 
two more years. 

Most important of all, the action of the 
sportsmen had 
raised the price of 
all “monkeying.” 
If professional 
politicians about 
the state had been 
disposed to con- 
sider conservation 
as a minor issue, 
to believe that the 
bitterly fought 
battle of 1926 was 
only a flare-up and 
in no way indica- 
tive of a consist- 
ent, dogged deter- 
mination on _ the 
sportsmen’s part 
to keep conserva- 
tion out of the 
political field—if 
the _ professional 
politicians had 
thought of the 
sportsmen only as 
a small group, 
poorly organized, 
split by bickering 
and disagreement among themselves, and 
not deserving of serious consideration 
year after year—they knew better at last. 

Conservation was no longer an issue in 
the 1930 primary campaign—only because 
the political candidates themselves had 
wisely given their pledge that they would 
do as the sportsmen wanted, and keep 
their hands off the nonpolitical set-up 
that had proven its worth in two years 
of unparalleled progress. 

Perhaps most important of all, the 
sportsmen had conclusively shown that 
when a real offensive was at hand their 
ranks were not split. They could present 
a solid front if they needed to. Their 
numerical strength gave them a voice 
loud enough to be heard in the head- 
quarters of political campaigners. It is 
only a logical and safe prophecy to say 
that that voice will continue to win the 
ears of legislators from now on with in- 
creasing frequency. 


* COURSE the sportsmen had not 

stood with quite a solid rank in this 
drive. One or two clubs about the state 
refused to sign the resolution because they 
were boosting local members for the job of 
conservation commissioner or for the 
director’s chair, and wanted to see a 
shakedown to give their pet scheme a 
chance to operate. Others refused to 
sign because of some petty grudge 
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against the present conservation officials. 

For the most part, however, the sports- 
men of the state rose well above small 
considerations of this kind. They recog- 
nized that here was a major issue, and 
they met it as such, without delay and 
without haggling. One of the most im- 
portant conservation laws of the state 
was in danger. If anybody could save 
it, the sportsmen could. They acted ac- 
cordingly—and the politicians will not 
soon forget that. 

Perhaps I should go back here long 
enough to trace the part played in the 
situation by another factor. 

Since 1926 twelve of the leading daily 
newspapers of Michigan have devoted at 
least one full feature page a week en- 
iirely to conservation and outdoor sub- 
jects. In 1929 a thirteenth joined this 
group. 

Three of these papers are published in 
Detroit, two in Grand Rapids, one in 
i‘lint, one in Pontiac, one in Bay City, 
one in Saginaw, one in Ann Arbor, one 
in Jackson, one in Kalamazoo, and one in 
Muskegon. 

If you will look at a map of Michigan 
you will see that the dailies of these 
cities reach a majority of the population 
of the state. Their combined circula- 
tion runs well above the million mark. 
The influence of these thirteen outdoor 
pages in aiding the cause of conserva- 
tion throughout the state can hardly be 
estimated. 

The pages vary in plan and purpose. 
Part of them cater almost entirely to the 
sportsman. Others lean heavily toward 
the angle of the nature lover, the tyro 
outdoorsman who neither hunts nor 
fishes, but has a keen interest in forests 
and wild life for all that. Others try 
to strike a policy midway between these 
two. 

Most of these pages are in charge of an 
experienced outdoor writer. Most of 
them follow closely the progress of events 
in the Conservation Department at Lans- 
ing. 

Without their cooperation and active 
editorial support, the sportsmen doubt- 
less could have never carried out the 
coup that won the promise of two leading 
candidates to keep conservation out of 
politics. 


HE 1930 primary campaign saw still 

another new precedent set, when the 
West Michigan Game and Fish Protec- 
tive Association of Grand Rapids, one of 
the leading sportsmen’s organizations in 
the western part of the state, took a leaf 
from the notebook of the gubernatorial 
campaign and proceeded to put thirteen 
local candidates for the state legislature 
“on the spot” as to what conservation 
policies they proposed to support. 

Questionnaires were mailed to those 
thirteen candidates asking for an ex- 
pression as to their stand on four major 
issues, that of preserving the staggered 
conservation law intact, of using hunters’ 
license moneys in part for the purchase 
of game refuges and public shooting 
grounds, of deeding to the state all lands 
five years tax-delinquent, to be used as 
far as possible in developing recreational 
areas, and of withholding the special 
privileges of long seasons and high bag 
limits to operators of private shooting 
preserves. By the wording of the ques- 
tions the sportsmen indicated plainly 
what they expected the attitude of the 
candidates to be. Of the thirteen candi- 
dates to whom questionnaires were sent, 
nine replied, and not a reply unfavorable 
to the sportsmen’s program was received. 
Several of the candidates went so far as 
to state they would be governed by the 
wishes of the sportsmen of their dis- 
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trict in all matters pertaining to conser- 
vation. 

This is all the more significant when 
one knows that some of these same can- 
didates, as incumbents of the same offices, 
bucked pet projects of the same game 
club only two years ago in the legisla- 
ture, quite openly and without apology. 


¢ BEGINS to look as if the sportsmen 
of Michigan not only had succeeded in 
taking politicians out of conservation, 
but as if they were now to go a step 
farther and put the politicians back into 
conservation again—quite soundly muz- 
zled, hobbled, and on leash. Which is 
the way a politician should be put in, 
if he is going to have any part in con- 
servation at all. 

Seemingly, but one thing 
insure even faster progress of conserva- 
tion in this state under the present free- 
dom from political domination. 

That is a greater unity among the 
sportsmen themselves, a greater willing- 
ness to forget petty and local differences 
of opinion and present a solid front on 
all matters of real importance as they 
did in the matter of the resolution to 


lacks now to 
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the candidates for Governor this sum- 
mer. ; 

There are in Michigan several prom- 
inent and active sportsmen’s groups; the 
state division of the Izaak Walton League 
leads in numbers and influence at the 
present time. The Michigan Conserva- 
tion Congress, an association of independ- 
ent game clubs, ranks next so far as the 
lower peninsula is concerned. In the 
upper peninsula the Northern Michigan 
Sportsmen’s Association stands fairly 
solidly united. Then there are the Will 
Dilg League of Michigan, having a lim- 
ited membership largely within the city 
of Detroit, the Michigan Sportsmen’s 
League, the Shiawassee County Conser- 
vation Association, and various other in- 
dependent groups. 

The sportsmen of Michigan appear to 
have beaten politics. Their next big job 
is to defeat dissension within their own 
ranks, 


To Keep Pheasants From 
Berries 


HEN pheasants eat your berries, 
tomatoes, and melons, there is 
something to be done about it besides 
shooting the birds. The process of shoot- 
ing, besides being illegal, is highly dis- 
comforting to the birds as a rule, and 
really should not be indulged in. 
T. G. Hodgkins of Tennyson, president 
of the Federation of Improvement Clubs 


of Southern Alameda County, recently 
wrote to the Pennsylvania State Division 
of Fish and Game, complaining that 
berries and tomatoes in his community 
were being picked by the birds. 

John L. Farley, executive officer of the 
division, replied that “it has been found 
that a few vessels of water in a melon 
or tomato field, particularly in the sec- 
tion through which pheasants make their 
approach, will stop the trouble. The 
pheasants pick at these crops to secure 
water, and not because of their taste for 
the fruit or vegetables."—The Review, 
Hayward, Calif. 


New Pacific Coast Conserva- 
tion Organization 
(CONSERVATION of the wild life, 


scenic beauty, and natural resources 
of the three Pacific coast states of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California is the 
purpose of the Pacific Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation, recently formed at Eugene, and 
which will have its headquarters at Rose- 
burg, according to Capt. Frank Winch, 
who is the president of the new organ- 
ization. The association was decided upon 
at a meeting of sportsmen of the three 
states at the Oregon State Fish and 
Game Association convention at Eu- 
gene. 

Eight definite objectives have been out- 
lined for immediate action on the part 
of the association as follows: 

1. To conserve and protect all streams 
leading into the ocean and containing 
sea run fish in Oregon, Washington, and 
California. 

2. To conserve wild life and natural 
resources, and to protect fish and game, 
which is of vital interest to the general 
public. 

3. To cooperate with 
sportsmen’s organizations. 
. 4. To declare steelhead trout a game 

sh. 

5. To stop commercial taking of all 
game fish in fresh waters. 

6. To actively oppose the present poi- 
soning program of the U. S. Bureau of 
Biological Survey. 

7. To put a closed season on all species 
of bear and actively insist that law be 
observed. 

8. To actively oppose Federal interfer- 
ence in state rights on fishing and game 
legislation not affected by the Migratory 
Bird Act. 


other active 


MONG the plans formed by the associ- 

ation to achieve some of these aims are 
the stoppage of drainage destructive to 
bird life; a coast-wide campaign to en- 
courage planting of trees, bushes, and 
cereal crops to furnish food for wild 
birds; destruction of predatory birds and 
animals under the jurisdiction of game 
wardens or appointees ; encouragement of 
game bird breeding by individuals and 
clubs; a coast-wide public’ - campaign 
that will revise individual responsibility 
and the ethical viewpoint of sportsman- 
ship. 

The association also plans a determined 
effort to secure more game, more birds 
and fish, and more places to hunt and fish, 
and established concrete evidences and as- 
surances that these will be maintained 
indefinitely. 

It is also planned to encourage estab- 
lishment of fish hatcheries, protect 
spawning beds, provide ladders, esca- 
lators, and other devices at dams, and to 
abolish commercial! use of game fish. 

The association will endeavor also to 
secure recognition of the rights of the 
farmer as a landowner and to secure 
prosecution of trespassers. 






























































Conservation in Indiana 


Editorial Note:—We present herewith the 
resolutions of the Indiana Izaak Walton League, 
which did not reach us in time for the Decem- 


ber issue. 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS 

COMMITTEE OF THE INDIANA DIVISION 

CF THE I. W. L. A., ASSEMBLED IN THE 

ANNUAL MEETING IN GARY, IND., ON 
OcT. 23 AND 24, 1930 


HE following excerpts include all 

parts of the report of the resolu- 

tions committee which either direct- 

ly or indirectly wefer to the conduct of 

the Conservation Department of Indiana. 
X 

(a) We believe that the success of 
conservation in Indiana depends upon 
securing the friendly cooperation of the 
people. We do not believe that this can 
be achieved by the present method of 
rating game wardens according to the 
number of convictions, followed by news- 
paper reports of the number of convic- 
tions. This has resulted in the filing of 
technical charges against unintentional 
violators and has resulted in widespread 
resentment. We urge the appointment 
of intelligent wardens, instructed to work 
with the conservation and sportsmen’s 
organizations and citizens in the several 
communities, with a view to creating 
sentiment favorable to the preservation 
of our wild life and the natural beauty 
of the state. 

(b) We regret the excessive use of 
authority and the unnecessary use of 
force by wardens covering a period of 
years with the knowledge, and at least 
the tacit approval, of officers of the Con- 
servation Department, with resulting 
widespread antagonism. We believe that 
proper instructions given to intelligent 
wardens, capable of tactful and friendly 
work in the several communities, would 
do much to promote a spirit favorable 
to conservation and to blot out the in- 
jury already done. 

(c) We believe that all money paid 
for hunting and fishing licenses and for 
kennel licenses should be devoted ex- 
clusively for propagating fish and game 
and matters immediately kindred thereto. 

(d) We deplore the political activity 
of the director of conservation in Indiana. 
We can conceive of no way in which such 
activity can further the cause of con- 
servation in Indiana; on the contrary, we 
believe it has a decidedly injurious effect. 

(e) The statutes of Indiana provide 
that, “The powers and duties of the De- 
partment of Conservation shall be vested 
in a Conservation Commission.” The 
director is simply an executive officer 
and the tenure of his office is at the 
pleasure of the commissioners. We 
strongly urge that the best interests of 
conservation in Indiana demand the ac- 
tive participation of the commissioners 
in the work of the department, at least 
to the extent that they may know definite- 
ly what is being done. The statute does 
not contemplate a one man department, 
and we believe that the conduct of the 
director should be such that he will not 
be compelled perennially to defend that 
conduct because it is not in keeping with 
the spirit of the law creating his office. 


NLESS there is a revision of the spirit 

and activities of the Department of 
Conservation as now manifested and con- 
ducted, we recommend that the Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game, of Lands and 
Waters, and of Forestry, be taken out of 
the Department of Conservation as now 
constituted. 


XI 

We strongly insist that none of the 
existing hatcheries and rearing ponds be 
abandoned, but that larger and more ef- 
ficient ones and especially one large 
hatchery be established and maintained 
in the state of Indiana. It is the belief 
of the resolutions committee that fish are 
sent out for stocking waters, and are 
entirely too small to take care of them- 
selves in strange waters and are thus 
lost. Also that they are sometimes placed 
in waters that are not tested for the suit- 
ability or the growth of such fish. 

XXVI 

We are distinctly in favor of admit- 
ting all children under the age of eight- 
een years to the State Parks without 
charging any admission fee. The money 
to support these parks comes from the 
taxpayers of Indiana who would not 
selfishly deny Indiana’s children any 
benefits which might be derived there- 
from, 


A Hunter on ‘‘Huns’”’ 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—From time to 


time I have read articles from differ- 
ent parts of the country regarding the 
Hungarian partridge. 

In the spring of 1913 there were a num- 
ber of pairs of these partridges released 
in this vicinity in northwestern Ohio. 
Apparently they multiplied rapidly, and 
each fall seemed to show a substantial 
gain. Last winter, especially, I took par- 
ticular note of them. 

When hunting season closes there 
seems to be no great reduction in their 
number, and some coveys apparently 
haven’t been reduced at all, having as 
many as twelve or fifteen birds, and some 
possibly more. 

About the middle of February, and 
even earlier, they could be seen in little 
groups of five or six (seldom more), hud- 
dled together in the snow, usually in 
an open field near farm _ buildings. 
Whether this is for their protection from 
hawks and owls, or for the purpose of 
obtaining food, I am unable to say, but 
I feel rather certain it is solely for their 
own protection, as the hawks usually stay 
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at a safe distance from buildings unless 
it is early in the morning, or they are 
driven desperate by hunger. 

Undoubtedly there is plenty of feed in 
the many fields of standing cornstalks, as 
there are few fields of corn cut here any 
more, and there should be enough corn 
missed by the huskers in any of the fields 
to supply a number of birds. 

At the beginning of hunting season in 
the fall, I have often flushed large coveys 
of these birds, but after a shot or two 
they grow wild and keep running ahead 
in a scattered fashion, and finally flush 
just beyond shooting range. 


F THEY are winged it has been my ex- 

perience that, unlike the quail, they do 
not hide, but keep on running as long 
as their strength will permit, and it both- 
ers a good dog to find them. 

Knocking one down does not neces- 
sarily mean that it is your bird, no mat- 
ter how hard it hits the ground, and you 
are never sure until you have it in your 
bag. I believe I hunt as much as most 
of the hunters in this vicinity, but, in 
the several years that there has been an 
open season on these birds, I do not be- 
lieve that I have killed altogether more 
than one day’s limit, which is six. 

When bird season (which is ten days) 
closes, there seem to be plenty of them 
left, but on a number of occasions while 
hunting I have found where hawks have 
caught them and had a meal. Especially 
after the snow comes they become easy 
prey, with their dark-colored feathers 
against the white background of snow. 

I am certain in this vicinity today they 
outnumber our quail, and there has been 
a closed season on quail for several 
years. 

Certainly they are not proving the game 
bird quail did, and I seriously doubt 
whether they will ever be as popular on 
account of their flushing so easily and 
so far ahead. 

There may be those that find them to 
their liking. While they are a fine little 


bird, I am only speaking of them as I have 
found them, too uncertain and quite often 
disappointing in their haste in flushing, 
especially in a country where so many 
farms are posted. 


Ohio. 


D. D. LrEetu. 
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N THE first place, fly fishing, among 

the majority of beginners, is largely 

misunderstood. Long casts are ex- 
pected when really the short line, worked 
conscientiously about those places where the 
bass lurk, would be far more effective. 
This is especially true in bass fly fishing, 
because of the fact that heavier lures are 
used than in trout fishing. With a small 
trout fly of No. 12 size, or even the heav- 
ier and larger fly of No. 6 size, the angler 
can work most any ordinary stream with 
ease and accuracy. This is possible because 
of the rightly balanced lure. The lighter 
flies work far better with the fly rod of 
even heavy weight than do the large bass 
flies and their even more weighty com- 
panions, the metal spinners and cork-bodied 
bugs, which we have come to associate 
with this sport. The cork-bodied bass bugs, 
however, are a very pleasant lure with the 
534-ounce fly rod and can be worked very 
handily in those streams where cover for 
the bass is widely scattered. But the slight- 
ly heavier weight of fly and metal spinner 
is far more difficult to handle by the nov- 
ice who expects to shoot the lure out at 
the same distances as he would with the 
regular fly or bug. And here is where all 
the trouble comes in. Time is not taken to 
study out the best locations from which to 
work the bait. If the stream or lake is 
deep and has heavy pools located well away 
from the wadable bars and riffles, then the 
chances are the fly fisherman working 
them with the large bass fly will try to 
strain the rod with long, far-reaching 
casts—and as a result spoil every chance 
of raising a fish because of his crude of- 
ferings. The fly should be offered just 
as daintily to the bass as to the shy brook 
trout. It should be placed where the bass 
are lurking, under snag or boulder or at 
the edge of the weeds along the pools, as 
lightly and as naturally as possible. It 
should not be splashed into the pool with 
an awkward attempt. 

If the pools are rather deep and cover 
large boulders where the bass might be 
lurking among crevices of the rocks, then 
a small metal spoon or tandem spinner is a 
very fine addition to the fly. In this case 
I have found that the fly will draw bass 
from a greater depth than will the plain 
fly cast over eddies, and at the edge of 
stream drifts and roots and river weeds 
and windfalls. But, in adding this metal 
spinner or spoon, one is then unbalancing 
the rod, it should be understood. No mat- 
ter what might be said to the contrary, I 
have never found the addition of metal to 
a fly to improve the balance of the line. 
There is a tendency for the backcast to 
jerk the tip and strain the rod, and there- 
by cause the cast to lose its accuracy and 
distance. Even with a heavier leader add- 
ed, I still find this fault prevailing, and 
the whole upshot of the matter is that the 
cast is ragged and unnatural when it 
strikes the water—unless the cast is cut 
down materially and a cast of 20-foot 


Fly Fishing for Bass 
By Ben C. Robinson 
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River weeds fringing a Middle Western 

bass river. The bass fly should have a 

small metal spinner before it when laid 
en such water 


length shortened to about half that dis- 
tance. Then we begin to once more gain 
control over the lure and can lay it on 
the pool with a spinning lightness that is 
extremely inviting to the bass. 


ERE we enter into the diversity of so- 

called fly fishing for bass. It is not 
just strictly a plain fly fishing sport. On 
deep pools where there are rocks sheltering 
good fish, or where gravel pools swirl at 
the foot of fine riffles, a spinner should be 
added to get the best results. And in the 
late season one will find the bass more 
prone to take a spinning fly than a plain 
wet fly. So, in view of all this, the cast 
must be regulated to coincide with the 
weight of lure being used. In using the 
plain wet fly of No. 6 to No. 1 size, good 
distances can be attained and eddies and 
haunts can be reached that might ordinarily 
be fished with a bait casting rod and light 
spinning bass bait. But with the addition 
of the metal spinner, these pools then be- 
come out of the question and should be 
worked by cunning thought and effort. It 
is sometimes necessary to use a canoe or 


It is worth taking a littie time to raise 
such a fish 


boat to work the spinning fly lure, and 
then to drift quietly up to the pool or the 
eddy and cast with a stipulated length of 
line, striking the water with the bait spin- 
ning, and drawing the lure slowly and 
evenly through the pool or eddy, with a 
soft lifting of the rod tip and a gentle 
movement of the whole rod away from the 
body until the fly leaves the water. This 
is an excellent method to use where there 
are drifts in the stream of old logs and 
tree tops and at the edge of large boul- 
ders. Where there are shore lines of deep 
water with windfalls slanting out or weedy 
fringes with water of 4-foot depth and in- 
viting eddies playing along them, I have 
found it best to drift along some 50 feet 
out in the stream or lake, and cast in to 
the edge of the haunts, stripping the line 
back with thumb and finger of the left 
hand, and at the same time gently lift- 
ing the rod tip so as to swim the fly or 
the spinner up to the surface again. The 
bass will lie close to these haunts and the 
fly fished plain or with a spinner of small 
size will serve to bring them out nicely. 

In eddy pools below riffles, at the edge 
of old shore roots and drifts, where shal- 
low currents swirl and play, or on the 
rifles themselves, where there are pockets 
washed out in the rock and gravel where 
bass like to lie feeding, I like the wet fly 
dropped down lightly and allowed to drift 
awhile, then gently drawn back across the 
current. 

There are two illusions I strive to make 
the bass fly perform when fishing it alone 
and wet. The first of these is to repre- 
sent as nearly as possible a crippled insect 
of some sort falling on the eddy. This is 
my favorite trick when using a McGinty 
or a Cowdung pattern, especially in the 
smaller patterns of bass fly, such as the 
No. 6. However, in the larger patterns I 
try to give the fly a more crushed effect, 
twitching the leader as the fly drifts away, 
and if at all possible I reserve this trick 
and these two flies for the pools that lie 
along rocky drifts, where river weeds edge 
pools of current water and brushy shore 
crowds close. The McGinty fly is espe- 
cially good in such spots. The Cowdung 
works good under brush in small creeks 
and over pools at the head of riffles I have 
found. The Gray Hackle is another fly I 
have unlimited confidence in on brushy, 
small streams or at the edge of brushy, 
weed-fringed current pools of the rivers 
and lakes. I do not drift this fly, but cast 
it usually up the current, and draw it with 
a swimming movement directly back to 
the rod, allowing it to sink a good depth 
by working it rather slowly. I sometimes 
sink this fly with a slow retrieve, and then 
bring it up along the edge of the weeds or 
brush with short, jerky movements. 


LIKE the streamer flies for use with a 
small nickeled spoon of No. 3 size to use 
at the edge of weedy current pools below 
rifles, where there are deep gravel pools 
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swirling out into strong currents. Large 
bass will lie in such places and they like a 
streamer fly best of all others I have 
found. A Reuben Wood is a good fly, in 
No. 1 size, for mid-afternoon, fished wet 
and plain at the edge of the weeds, or 
fished around rocks and drifts with a small 
spinner before it and with a fairly long, 
heavy leader. A Parmacheene Belle is 
good with a Slim-Eli shape of single 
nickeled spoon of No. 3 size for deep 
rivers and to be used with a 10-foot line 
about drifts where the water is deep. I 
use this lure with a fixed line out and 
sweep it through the pools, at the edge of 
the old logs and roots, with a slow, spin- 
ning movement. The Brown Hackle, the 
Professor and the red and white bucktail 
flies are all good worked wet and alone in 
the afternoon or evening hours. For early 
morning and late evening, on rushing lit- 
tle rivers or on lakes where there are 


rocky bars of 3 to 4-foot depths, I have 
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Note the eddy that plays under a Jean- 
ing bit of brush over the angler’s right 
shoulder—that was where the bass lay 
and greedily accepted the fly when it 
struck the water 
used the white and red cork-bodied bass 
bugs with excellent results. These I allow 
to drift, and then twitch them at short 
intervals, imparting a lifelike movement, 
as though it were a crippled bug that had 
fallen and the current was carrying away 
or that had drifted to the edge of the 
large boulders that lie down under the 
surface. I rarely ever fail to get swift, 
sure rises to such methods. But, remem- 
ber this, above all other things, take 
plenty of time when handling the bass fly 
with the light fly rod, and study the 
weight and pattern of your lure and do 
not try for long-distance casts with baits 
that are intended for short range work. 
Study how to approach a pool so that the 
cast will be neat and natural and dainty. I 
sometimes think that the English method 
of fishing to the rise is a very good one, 
for it does one thing, that is certain, and 
that is it trains the angler to be patient 
and work slowly over a stream where fish 
are feeding. And last of all, remember 
that the fly and the metal spinner, either 
alone or in connection, are the most plaus- 
ible bass bait an angler can find in all 
his tackle kit. Only they must be used 
with special care to get the results. 
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Fly Fishing for Pacific Striped Bass 
By Robert L. Mann 


66 NCH for inch and pound for pound, 
the gamest fish that swims.” These 
words were written by one of Amer- 

ica’s most noted sportsmen in regard to the 
small-mouth black bass of fresh water, but 
what would the famous Dr. Henshall have 
said, had he ever connected with the larger 
cousin of the small-mouth, the “striper,” in 
salt, brackish, or fresh water, if at the time 
he were using ordinary trout tackle, a fly, 
and a light fly rod? In the opinion of the 
writer, Dr. Henshall would have revised 
his opinion and given the “striper” the 
top place in his regard. 

Fly fishing for striped bass on ordinary 
trout tackle is no new thing. It is only 
the general acceptance by the angling fra- 
ternity of the idea that striped bass can be 
taken on the fly that is new. Here and 
there, in the present or from the past, come 
authentic reports of the taking of striped 
bass on the fly. The mouth of the paper 
mill in Marin County, and mud flats on the 
Alameda shore, have furnished instances of 
this feat. Spurred by such authentic re- 
ports, as well as by the writer’s own experi- 
ence of a year ago, when a trout fishing 
expedition, with no flies larger than No. 12, 
resulted in a catch of three “stripers,” the 
largest 3 pounds in weight and the other 
two slightly under that, the writer deter- 
mined to put into execution certain theories 
suggested by his experiences. (On a better 
fly the writer has recently taken a 7- 
pounder. ) 

These theories, which have so far worked 
out successfully, are based on certain facts, 
and these facts and theories may be stated 
as follows: 

The striped bass is anadromous like the 
steelhead; he may therefore be found and 
taken in salt, brackish, or fresh water. 

The striped bass travels in schools, and 
food is more abundant in shallow than in 
deep water. Therefore he seeks the shal- 
low water to feed. 

In shallow fresh or brackish water there 
is likely to be a large proportion of food 
close to the surface, either in the form of 
bugs and flies landing on the surface of the 
water from the air, or swimming close to 
th: surface. (Note: Small bugs and min- 
nows must keep close to the surface; 
they can not withstand the pressure 
at any depth.) Striped bass can actu- 
ally be observed at feeding time to be 
working close to the surface, their presence 
being betrayed by rings and swirls, rather 
than actual breaking of the surface. Oc- 
casionally, undersized bass will leap for 
flies, but in general the larger fish will not 
leap, although they sometimes do. 


N FEEDING, the bass, especially the 

larger, are much slower than trout or 
steelhead, therefore the angler must take 
this into consideration in all his maneuvers. 

The “striper” has a large mouth. There- 
fore a large fly is indicated, and one with a 
long shank hook. 

To any angler who wishes to go after 
the striped bass with a fly and trout tackle, 
the writer offers the following suggestions, 
reserving the privilege of modifying them 
in the light of future and greater experi- 
ence. 

For tackle get out a trout rod, heavy or 
light according to the size of the fish you 
expect to get. If the fish are running less 
than 15 pounds, your Klamath steelhead rod 
should be in order. If over 15 pounds, 
probably a two-handed rod such as is used 
for Atlantic salmon would be right. This 
rod should have plenty of “bone” and very 
“sharp” action. The fly can not be properly 
manipulated except with short, slow, snappy 


specially 
fitted for this motion, which is all-impor- 
tant. 

Your line, of course, should fit your rod, 
but a heavy, nonfloating level line, saline 


jerks, and your rod must be 


treated, would be all right. You need at 
least 100 yards of backing on your reel in 
addition to your regular line of 25 or 30 
yards. Your leader should be a strong af- 
fair, and should not be tapered. While 
delicacy is needed in most trout fishing, 
the “striper” has no objection whatever to 
a “splash.” 

Your fly should be at least as large as 





JEWFISH 


Otherwise known as black sea bass, taken 
by W. D. Wallace of San Diego off the 


southern California coast. The weight 
of this fish was about 400 pounds 


No. 4, tied on a long shank hook. The 
writer believes that most any gaudy colors 
would work, but that silver and black are 
the most effective, especially in juxtaposi- 
tion and contrast. 

The fly must have a streamer effect, and 
the streamer should be twice the length 
of the hook. No tackles or wings should 
be used, because these tend to float the fly, 
and the fly must be drowned, for manipula- 
tion in imitation of a small minnow or 
underwater bug. 

3eing now equipped, you locate a school 
of bass in shallow and clear water. The 
presence of a school means competition 
among the fish for their food, and your 
offering will receive proper attention from 
the fish. 


AST your fly’with a splash. Manipulate 

it to imitate a small minnow or water 
bug, in very short jerks, with pauses be- 
tween. Don’t be in a hurry, especially in 
retrieving the fly from the water. Keep the 
fly always under water. Forget your trout 
fishing methods. If you have a nibble, let 
him have it; wait, don’t set the hook yet. 
You can not hook him until he turns 
leisurely to swim away with the fly. All the 
writer’s fish have been hooked in the angle 
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of the mouth between the upper and lower 
jaw. That means only one thing—any at- 
tempt to set the hook before the turn of the 
fish on the swim away is premature and 
futile. 

Let no one underestimate the fighting 
qualities of the striped bass when hooked 
with the fly. It may be true that on a 
heavy surf rod, choked by a Monterey sar- 
dine in its gullet, and weighted down by a 
4-ounce sinker, the “striper’” makes one 
strong rush, and then comes meekly in. Not 
so when hooked in the lip with a fly with- 
out excess baggage to carry. Then the 
fight is strongly carried to the last gasp, 
and woe to the angler who fails to put suf- 
ficient backing on his reel. 

It is hoped that the anglers who read 
this, many of whom are no doubt more ex- 
perienced and proficient than the writer, 
will develop their own theories and improve 
these methods as they go along. In the vast 
bay and river region of central California, 
there is no doubt an immense area well 
adapted to fly fishing for striped bass. The 
available spots will be located in time, and 
when that is done, and methods perfected, 
we shall have at our doors in immense num- 
bers a fish easily the peer or the superior 
of the Atlantic salmon for fly fishing pur- 
poses, and the angler who will bring in a 
50-pound striped bass, taken on a 6-ounce 
fly rod, may easily become the envy of his 
fellows. Our waters will become interna- 
tionally famous, and anglers from all over 
the world will resort to San Francisco as 
their base of operations for this fishing ter- 
ritory when the striped bass “run is on.” 
For one point or other of this fishing ter- 
ritory available for fly fishing, including 
bays, sloughs, and rivers, that means every 
month in the entire year. 


How to Stain Your Rods 
By William B. Grant 


HE staining of a fishing rod is not such 

a difficult trick if you know how. Bam- 
boo fiber is very dense and nonporous, so 
that ordinary stains do not penetrate, and 
methods which are successful on wood do 
not work on cane. Many wood-staining 
methods require the wood to be treated with 
acids or strong alkalies, and even soaked 
for some time or boiled in them. Of course, 
such treatment won’t do with a fishing rod. 
The most that can be done is to wipe off 
the rod with a moderately strong solution 
of lye, quickly killing it with vinegar, and 
then thoroughly washing with clear water. 
This serves to remove some of the natural 
resin and open up the pores to make 
it more receptive of the stain. How- 
ever, a thorough scrubbing with Car- 
bona is safer, and accomplishes almost 
the same results. 

The methods given are with simple, 
harmless ingredients which may be obtained 
at any drug store or paint shop. Owing to 
the small amount of stains used, the uten- 
sils required are reduced to a minimum. A 
glass test tube will hold all the stain needed 
for any rod. An alcohol lamp will come 
in handy, but a can of Sterno or a gas jet 
or clean fire of some sort will do. A swab 
can be made by tying a piece of gauze or 
cheesecloth over a ball of cotton on the end 
of a stick. This works better than a 
brush. Owing to the varying character- 
istics of water in different parts of the 
country, distilled (or, if obtainable, rain) 
water should be used to insure uniform 
results. 

There are three classes of stains used— 
aniline, mineral, and composition of min- 
eral with vegetable. Directions under each 
head will be given. Of course, the rod must 
be prepared by scraping off the outer silex 
or skin and cleansing. 
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Aniline or Coal Tar 

HE coal tar dyes are in general of two 

kinds—the acid and the basic. The acid 
dyes are soluble in water, and the basic in 
alcohol. Of course, there are innumerable 
subclasses, but the above two are all with 
which we have to do. Both kinds of stain 
may be obtained from any large paint shop, 
and 2 bits’ worth will stain a hundred rods 
or more. 

To make an acid stain dissolve five parts 
of dye in 100 parts of a hot mixture of 
equal parts of vinegar and water. Apply 
hot, and repeat if necessary to obtain the 
right shade. Some authorities claim that 
results are better if a solution is madé with 
plain, hot water, with a little chloride of 
zinc added as a mordant. 

The basic dyes are dissolved in denatured 
alcohol. Heating the solution in a hot wa- 
ter bath adds to its effectiveness, but has 
the disadvantage of making the stain dry 
too fast under the brush. After staining 
with any of these basic dyes, the rod should 
be treated to a coat of lacquer before 
wrapping. Otherwise, the silk color pre- 
servative will cause the stain to bleed under 
the wrapping and spoil the color of the silk. 
Don’t monkey with any cheap chain store 
lacquer, but buy the best water white lino- 
leum lacquer you can get. The Dupont 
Luxol dyes are reliable for staining and 
may be obtained at the average paint shop. 

The commercial household dyes also do 
very well. Of course, the rod can not be 
boiled in the dye solution as you would a 
piece of cloth, but the solution can be ap- 
plied to the rod hot. For Putnam’s Dyes, 
dissolve in warm water and apply with 
swab. Then add a little salt to the dye, 
bring to a boil, and apply a second coat 
before the first is quite dry. For Diamond 
Dyes, the procedure is the same, only a little 
vinegar instead of salt is added to the hot 
solution for the second coat. Both of these 
dyes work very well if mixed with dena- 
tured alcohol and rubbed in thoroughly. 


Mineral Stains 

[SSOLVE permanganate of potash in 

warm water and apply to the rod. The 
color is purple at first, but gradually turns 
to brown. This stain gives a color range 
from light brown to a very dark Vandyke 
brown, according to the strength of the 
solution and number of coats applied. 

Dissolve equal parts of permanganate of 
potash and magnesium sulphate (Epsom 
salts) in hot water. This gives a rich 
golden walnut stain. 

The following formula is said to give a 
deep black, but it will have to be made up 
by a pharmacist: Nitrate of copper, 360 
grains; nitrate of silver, 7 ounces; distilled 
water, 60 ounces; ammonia water sufficient 
to dissolve all precipitates. 

The above formula calls for a large 
quantity, but your druggist can mix up a 
small amount in the same proportions if 
you care to experiment. 


Combination Mineral and Vegetable 
Stains 

HESE stains are fast, reliable, and 

durable. The basis of them is logwood. 
Logwood extract can be obtained from any 
drug store as it is a standard ingredient 
in certain prescriptions. Paint shops carry 
it also. If unable to obtain the extract, 
you can make your own by boiling 3 ounces 


of logwood chips in a pint of water until . 


a dark brown decoction results. The extract 
obtained from the drug stores is usually 
very strong and should be diluted with one 
part of water. 

To stain the rod, proceed as follows: 
Apply the logwood solution, and before it is 
quite dry swab it over with any one of the 
following salts dissolved in water, taking 
care not to have too strong a solution: 


Sulphate of iron (copperas) gives dirty 
gray to black. 

Alum—Dark reddish brown. 

Magnesium sulphate (Epsom 
Brown. 

Zine chloride—Brownish red. 

Salts of tartar—Rosewood. 

Chromate of potash—Black. 

Tartaric acid—Grayish brown. 

These stains act by the chemical precipi- 
tation of mineral salts on the fiber of the 
cane, and all in all are the most satisfactory 
stains that can be used. Equally satisfac- 
tory results can be had by mixing the salts 
to the logwood solution, and then applying 
the mixture to the rod. There are a great 
many more combinations, but the above 
cover about all the colors a fishing rod 
should be stained. Black is an exceedingly 
difficult color to obtain on a rod. A solu- 
tion of rusty iron in vinegar smeared over 
the logwood produces a black color, but it 
lacks body and seems to fall off the rod in 
dust as soon as dry. None of the coal tar 
stains give a satisfactory black. The best 
that can be obtained is a dark, greenish 
hue, and you need not expect a deep ebony 
color. 

Of course, the rod should be rubbed down 
and polished with a piece of felt after it 
is stained, and allowed to dry thoroughly 
before wrapping. Too much of the mineral 
salts will cause granulations of the stain to 
form on the rod in the form of a crust, 
and the least possible portion of salt to pro- 
duce the stain should be used. Too much 
coal tar dye produces a metallic sheen 
which obscures the color. With a little 
experimenting and care in application a job 
as good as factory work will result. 


salts )— 


Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 
N EAST wind 


blowing will 
send me back home 
without wetting a 
line. I have never 
caught fish worthy 
of mention, have 
never seen any 
caught, or heard any- 
one say he has caught 
any of account, with 
an east wind blowing. 
I use this time to re- 
pair tackle, splice lines and leaders, rewrap 
and varnish rods, or stand on a sloping 
rock alongshore, and experiment with baits, 
so that future days with rod and reel might 
prove profitable against the pikes, bass, and 
trout. 














Here’s a tip for baiting grasshoppers on 
hook for sunfish, rock bass, trout, black 
bass, and run chubs: Pass hook directly 
through first hopper under the wings. Hold 
second with head to hook point, and pass 
point to breast, and thread on until point 
comes out under side midway of bait. Use 
two split shot to sink, and fish bait in eddies 
around old logs, and through openings in 
brush below drifts. Nothing beats grass- 
hoppers for September fishing! 

When fishing with plugs, spoons, and 
flies, observe them and learn to know what 
the particular movement is about them that 
attracts game fish. Then adjust your other 
baits of similar types to work the same way. 
If anything happens to a particularly good 
old bait, you will have a good substitute 
in this way. 

Split shot can be bought at most any 
tackle store or out of any catalog cheaper 
than one can monkey around with them 
himself. I use these in BB size to weight 
my leader when grasshopper or cricket 
fishing for trout or pan fish. 
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Anglers Kinks 


Send in _ Kinks.”’ For each one pub- 
lished we give a 6-months subscription—or 
we add 6 months to your subscription if you 
are a subscriber. 


A Trick Bobber 


BURNT-OUT automobile headlight 

bulb makes the best float I have ever 
found for catching small fry and for all 
still fishing. The metal part of the bulb 
sinks below water line and holds bulb in 
upright. position. 
Each nibble is regis- Line 
tered, and I have {/ ne 
found that more fish ff 

A 


thread 


can be taken with 
this bobber than 
with others. I at- 


tribute the reason to 
a camouflage that 
occurs when the 
hook, line, sinker, 
and float all hit the 
water witn a splash, causing what appears 
to be a large bubble—the bulb—which tends 
to make the fish less suspicious. To attach 
to your line so that it might be adjusted to 
different depths, use a piece of No. 8 black 
thread, about 8 inches long. Double this and 
loop around line as shown in the drawing. 
Tie all threads in knot at “A.” Divide the 
four ends into two parts, and tie around 
the metal part of the bulb. The bulbs 
are easily broken, but your garage man 
will furnish you with plenty of old bulbs 
free of charga—Wilbur Ludlow, Ind. 





Harness for Grasshopper Bait 


HIS makes a good lure when grass- 
hoppers are to be attached to the hook. 
Illustration shows the manner in which 


strip 


oF 
aT 


Gra sshoppen 


£3 
Inserted ~~ 
Here 


this lure is made. The grasshopper is 
held to hook by bending the tin clasps to- 
gether.—William Fitzpatrick, N. 





Andélers’ aagit 


Polishing and Refinishing Lures 


Editor:—I have a lot of trouble with my tackle 
lately, in keeping such things as copper and brass 
spoons from tarnishing. They will not keep pol- 
ish long. I have tried spar varnish, 
not last long. The most J] could get from it 
would be a week or so, and for this reason I am 
asking you for a substitute, or is there any special 
varnish that would keep the polish on metal of 
this kind? I would be very glad if you could 
help me out, and would like to know if there is a 
special enamel for painting spoons and plugs, as 
I am about to give my outfit a going over.—J. G., 
Mich. 


Answer:—In my estimation you are rufiting 
all your tackle by using varnish on the spoons 
and metal parts. If it had been intended that 
such a protection should be used on them, I 
assure you the factory that produced them would 
have placed it there in the first place. Leave the 
varnish off and forget about it as a preventive 
to tarnishing. 
a soft, dry rag when through using the lures, 
and go over them carefully, and 
nicely, then with a rag well soaked in some good 
gun oil wipe every part of the metal and enam- 
eled sections of the lures, and hang them away by 


the hooks over a wooden heam or along the 
edge of a wooden shelf in the den, or wherever 
you happen to keep your baits. If in camp, 


hang them from the ridge of the tent to dry. | 


For cleaning parts that are already tarnished, I 
would advise you to stop at the best jewelry shop 
in your town and procure a box of good silver 
polish, and shine the spoons and metal parts up to 
their usual glory. These spoons are of fine finish 
and require a delicate, soft, safe polish. I 
would advise Duco as the best finish for 
use in refinishing your plugs and the under part 
of the spoons. This comes in a variety of colors 


and is very easily applied and contains enough 
elasticity to make it good for this purpose.— 
B.C. R. 


Fly Line Control 


Editor Angling Department: 
fly casting and have purchased a_ reasonably 
good outfit, but find great difficulty in being 
able to control my line. As I understand it the 
rod and line should feel like one piece and should 
handle like a long whip. I do not seem to be 
able to get the right feel, or something, though 
I try to follow instructions as closely as is 
possible. Could you give me a tip as to what 
is wrong?—T. M. K., Mass. 


Well, it 


I am trying out 


Answer: is rather difficult to treat 


a case so far away and with as little informa- | 


However, the symp- 
between line and 
by getting a line 
and we diagnose 


tion as you have given us. 

toms indicate a lack of fit 
rod. Most mistakes are made 
that is too light for the rod, 
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but it will | 


It would be better for you to take | 


dry them off | 


you to | 


your case as being just this and nothing more. | 


If your rod weighs in the 
ounces, and is 9% feet long, rather heavy for 
a medium weight rod, you might need a size 
D line, if you are now using a size E.—Editor. 


BIG SWORDFISH 


Caught by David O. True off Napoopoo, Hawaii, in fift 
pounds; length, 9 feet, 1 inc 


-five minutes. Weight 193 


neighborhood of 6 | 















Wet test over 3 lbs. 
to each thread 


OLDER of most of the 
world’s sea angling 
honors, Zane Grey declares 
the line is the most important 
of all the angler’s equipment. 
He demands the world’s best. 
You will find Ashaway Zane 
Grey Lines. . . which Mr. Grey 
uses exclusively .... are the 
superior quality you want for 


hard salt-water service. Hand 
laid highest quality linen. 
Exact standard sizes. Wet 


strength over 3 lbs. to each 
thread. Ask your dealer, or 
writetous. Catalog of world- 
famous Ashaway Fishing Lines 
FREE. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Famous Fishing Lines since 1824 


Box 736 Ashaway, Rhode Island 


Fishing Lines Aug 




































Hildebrandt’ 
Free Hints 


1931 EDITION 


A catalog filled to the covers with 
Hildebrandt Spinners, Flies and 
Leaders, with a lot of tested infor- 
mation on how to use them for any 
kind of fish and any kind of fishing. 
Spinners for the fly rou, the casting 
rod, for the old cane pole, for trol- 
ling, for still fishing. Shows some 
new ones as well as all the old favo- 


rites. Shows pictures of Hilde-caught 
fish, Not a dry line in it—you’ll 
enjoy it. 


It’s FREE—send for your copy today. 


HILDEBRANDT 


Logansport 211 High Street Indiana 








































ELL, here’s your chance, you 

amateur, would-be boat builders! 

You've been wanting a hammer 
and saw job for these long winter eve- 
nings, and something to improve your 
batting average on those fishing trips 
next summer. Here is the outline of a 
so-called boat. Plenty of the detail has 
been omitted, purposely, so that old latent 
ingenuity can get a little exercise as well 
as the muscles. 

Please don’t feel disappointed because 
Tubby is not a handsome, mahogany, “V”’- 
bottom, deck-and-cushion boat comparable 
to the $700 beauty that friend Jake was 
driving last summer. That kind of boat 
—and there are many other types, too— 
is not built in a basement or garage with 
a hammer and saw by Tom, Dick, or 
Harry. In fact, there are few boats that 
an amateur should tackle unless he is a 
natural-born boat builder, with a whale 
of a lot of experience. 

But Tubby shouldn’t offer any unsur- 
mountable difficulties to one who has 
some warm, well-lighted space, a few 
woodworking tools, and a bit of skill and 
patience. 

This is a take-apart boat. The bow 
“nests” into the other part when it is 
out of its element and going places on 
land. While this is not one of those 
puzzles, “What's Wrong With This Pic- 
ture?” you'll notice that the all-impor- 
tant method of securely fastening the 
front section to the back section is not 
shown. But they must be fastened in 
such a way that there will be no leaks 
into either section; and so that they 
won't and can’t come apart, even though 
the bow and the stern should just happen, 
sometime, to bridge across from the crest 
of one wave to another, with a good-sized 
man sitting in the middle; and—again 
important—the fastening must be such 
that it will not take all day to get ready 
to go home after the fishing is done. 


IRST, let us see about building the 

boat. We can work out that fastening 
problem later. 

The sides and_ bot- 


7 5! 
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Do You Want to Build “Tubby”? 


By P. A. Tanner 


First, cut out the stem piece. Get 
some well-seasoned oak about 2 or 2% 
inches square, and dress it to a triangular 
shape. Make it longer than necessary 
—you can saw off the ends later. 

Now make the stern board or tran- 
som. You can use the same kind of 
wood as for the bottom and sides, but it 
should be 1% or 2 inches thick, for some 
day you may want to put a motor on 
your boat. Next, make the two cross 
members—one of which will be the front 
of the rear section, and one the rear of 
the front section. 

Toward the end of the boards you'll 
use for the sides, lay off a diagonal line 
so you can see just the right angle to 
set in the transom. Also, lay off lines 
where the two crosspieces will go. And 
right here is a little trick—use it or not 
as you like. You can set these two cross 
members about % of an inch apart. Then 
you can build Tubby all in one piece, 
and saw it in two afterward, cutting 
through the sides and bottom between the 
two cross members. 

But that introduces another problem. 
When you bend the side boards together 
at the front, they'll raise up instead of 
coming straight around. How about that? 
There are two things you can do—firrst, 
you can let them raise and this will make 
the bow of your boat higher and the floor 
will slope up to the bow—or, second, you 
can use wider boards for the sides of 
the front section, find out how much the 
rise is, and then trim the edges (at the 
bottom, behind, and at the top in front) 
to make them lie perfectly flat when bent. 
This last method is the right one, but you 
will probably not want to build the boat 
all in one piece, and then saw it in two, 
for then you would have to use a wide 
plank the full length, and trim off a lot. 

Fasten the side boards to the transom. 
It will be well to smear the joint with a 
goodly coating of waterproof marine glue 
first. Use good, long screws—preferably 
brass—and be sure to bore holes for them, 
so that the wood will not be split. It 
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tom can be made 


of | 


smooth-dressed plank- 


ing from 3% to 1 | 
inch in actual thick- | 
ness. It will depend 
on what you can get, 
and how much 
strength you want to 
sacrifice for lighter 
weight. Good, sound, 
clear cedar is good. 
White pine—possibly 
dificult to obtain in 
the widths desired— 


| 


1 








will make a light 
and substantial boat. 
Cypress is good 
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ee 
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boat material, but 
heavier than the other 
woods mentioned. 


if 


<6 


Elevation 
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A home-made 


is not necessary to sink the screws clear 
home yet. 

Then fasten some 1%-inch square 
pieces to the side boards for the cross 
members to butt against. The screws 
through the side boards should go into 
these, and the cross members will eventu- 
ally be screwed to them as well as to 
the side boards. Now set the cross mem- 
bers in place—if you are building the 
boat in one piece—and put in a small 
finishing nail or two to hold them in 
place. 


ND here is the job! You may find it 
desirable to soak the boards in hot 
water before bending them. In any case, 
you'll need some regular or improvised 
clamps to hold them when bent. Drive 
plenty of screws through the end into the 
oak stem piece. (It is assumed that you 
have trimmed the side planks so that the 
edge lies flat on the floor after they are 
bent.) And, by the way, use that glue 
tiberally on all those joints. 

You may find it necessary to build in 
a cross seat or thwart about midway of 
the front section, to hold the curvature 
of the planks. 

The bottom, which goes on next, is one 
of the same wood as the sides, same 
thickness. Match the edges of the planks 
together closely. In many fishing boats 
the bottom is put on crosswise and it can 
be done on this one if desired, but the 
method shown is the best—with the 
planks lengthwise. Put a few small nails 
through into the sides and cross mem- 
bers, just to hold them in place. Then 
turn the boat right side up. It begins to 
look a little like a boat now. 

Now lay your 1%-inch square pieces 
all around the joints between the sides, 
the transom, the cross members, and the 
bottom. Those along the sides, and the 
one along the transom, will not be 
square, however. You will have to plane 
one side to an angle, so that it just fits 
into the angle between the side and the 
bottom. And these must make good 
joints with each other 
at the corners. Give 
them a good coating 
of marine  glue— 
and brush some down 
into the  side-to-bot- 
tom joint, too—and 
then drive screws 
through the sides into 
them—also screws 
through the bottom 
into them. These 
pieces, which fit the 
angle between the 
sides and the bottom, 
are called chines. 
You really fasten 
the bottom and the 
sides together secure- 
ly by fastening each 
to the chine. Of 
course, in the for- 
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ward section the chines are bent. Make a 
good, tight joint against the stem piece. 

Now you can put the battens on the 
bottom seams. These can be 2 or 3 
inches wide by % inch thick. They 
should be cut carefully to length so they 
fit snugly against the chines, and should 
be screwed to the bottom with small 
screws, after being laid in a good coating 
of marine glue. 

With the sides securely screwed to the 
transom, the cross members, and the stem 
—and with the bottom securely screwed 
to the chines all around—you can trim 
off the back ends of the side boards to 
the angle of the transom, plane off the 
edge of the bottom if it needs it to match 
perfectly with the contour of the sides, 
and screw on the triangular gusset plates 
at the bow and each rear corner. 


OW saw the bottom and side boards 

between the two cross members. 
Tubby is in two pieces. Trim the sides and 
bottoms so the two cross members can 
come squarely together. 


There are several ways in which the 
two parts of the boat may be fastened 
together for use. The drawing shows 
a 3-inch keel with a splice plate at the 
joint. If this keel is made from a 10-inch 
strip of rather heavy galvanized steel— 
by folding in the middle lengthwise and 
then turning out two 2-inch flanges to 
form a “T’—it can be screwed securely 
to the bottom of the boat and then quick- 
ly joined at the joint by inserting bolts 
as indicated on the drawing. The splice 
plate is simply a piece like the keel itself, 
opened up a bit to fit over. The holes 
should be so located that the two parts 
of the boat will be held snugly together 
when the bolts are in place. 


An even stronger construction will re- 
sult from using two keels of similar 
shape, one on each side of the boat. There 
will then be two fastenings on the bottom 
instead of one. 


Probably the greater strain will near- 
ly always be on the lower fastenings. 
Nevertheless, it is necessary to fasten 
the upper edges of the cross members 
together also. This is not so difficult, 
for it is not necessary to guard against 
leakage. A bolt and nut near the upper, 
outer corner of each cross member— 
through both—should prove effective. It 
would be a good idea, however, to screw 
a metal plate to the inside face of each 
cross member, say 5 inches square, with 
the bolt passing through the center. The 
hole in the plate should be only very 
slightly larger than the bolt. 

If it is not necessary to nest one sec- 
tion of the boat into the other, then good, 
strong hinges can be fitted to the top 
of the cross members and one-half of 
the boat folded right back onto the 
other. In that case, the forward part 
can be made as long as the rear and per- 
manent seats could be built in. The 
folded boat would be about 30 inches 
high, however, as against about 18 or 19 
when nested together. 

Tubby would be somewhat easier to 
build if the sides were straight instead 
of flared out. If built with hinges as 
mentioned above, it could almost as well 
be straight. But the flared-out sides, in 
addition to providing for the nesting of 
one section into the other, make it look 
more like a boat, and also make a drier 
boat in choppy water and with less tend- 
ency to tip. 

You can build a low, removable seat 
if you like. Blocks for oarlocks must 
be attached to the outside rather than the 
inside as is usual, or they will interfere 
with the nesting. This will not be a 





particularly easy rowing boat. 
to run nicely with a small outboard motor. 

When the boat 
smoothed up to suit, give it a coat of 
primer, inside and outside, of boiled lin- 


seed oil, with just a bit of white lead in | 


it. Let it dry thoroughly. Then give it 
two or three heavy coats of linseed-oil- 
and-white-lead paint, colored to suit. If 
you want a real shiny job, give it one or 
two additional coats of spar varnish. 


And there you are! Now go fishing. 


Outboard Motor World’s 
Records 


HE 1930 Outboard Motor National 

Championships were held at Middle- 
town, Conn.,-on October 12 and 13, under 
the sponsorship of the Connecticut River 
Outboard Regatta Association. The 
Eastern Division Championships were 
held the day before. 


There are thirty-six possible world’s 
records recognized for the l1-mile and the 
5-mile distances; one for each of the six 
classes, A, B, C, D, E, and F; in each 
of three divisions, I, Il, and Ill; and for 
each distance, 


There can be no question about the 
skill and the daring of the drivers who 
congregated at the national meet, for no 
ess than thirty-five new records were es- 
tablished. Some of these were dupli- 
cates, however. In the 5-mile competi- 
tion events there were ten records broken 
twice, and one of them, Class C, Division 
III, was broken three times. In the 1- 
mile trials, wherein the driver runs over 
the straight mile six times, the average 
of the six runs being taken as the re- 
sult, 
which only one was a duplicate. 

For 5 miles in competition, the final 
world’s records established at the Na- 
tional Championships were as follows: 

Class A, Division I, 31.914 miles an 
hour; Division II, 32.756 miles an hour; 
Division III, 32.315 miles an hour. 

Class B, Division I, 41.002 miles an 
hour; Division II, 40.449 miles an hour; 
Division III, 41.475 miles an hour. 


Class C, Division II, 44.776 miles an 
hour; Division III, 43.373 miles an hour. 


Class D, Division II, 46.153 miles an 
hour; Division III, 45.454 miles an hour. 


Class E, Division II, 41.666 miles an 
hour; Division III, 42.056 miles an hour, 


Class F, Division II, 45.801 miles an 
10ur; Division III, 46.035 miles an hour, 


In the 1-mile time trials the final 
world’s records established at the Na- 
tional Championships were as follows: 


Class A, Division II, 31.916 miles an 
hour; Division III, 32.297 miles an hour. 
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is all finished and - 


there were nine new records, of | 








Class B, Division II, 42.159 miles an | 


hour. 


Class C, Division I, 45.107 miles an 
hour; Division III, 45.847 miles an hour. 


Class D, Division I, 46.894 miles an 
hour, 


Class E, Division I, 44.489 miles an 
hour; Division III, 44.776 miles an hour. 


The highest outboard motor world’s 
record yet to be officially recorded was 
made by Ray Pregenzer of Antioch, III., 
on Sept. 22, 1930, when he drove his Class 
F motor at the average rate in the mile 
time trials of 50.934 miles an hour—the 
first time that the elusive 50-mile mark 
had been reached with an outboard motor. 
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FREE! 


The Best that skill and experience can 


produce—at realmoney-saving prices. 





Prompt shipment fromfactories toyou 















up 
iopcoent models. Safe and seawort 
durable. Easy to row and handle oy na — 


Canoes 
$50.00 
and up 


Three modelgandfour lengths. Including non-sink- 
able sponson canoes. 


Motor 
Boat 
$745 
Mahogany Runabout. 16and 18ft. Speed 25 to35 
mi. per hr. Complete with 4-cycle motor installed, 

including electric starter and reverse — 


CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—ORDER B 
Please state the kind of boat you are Tnawenneal im (44) 


——— >> TWO LARGE FACTOR! 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
218 Ann St. —— 118 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. pane? CORTLAND,N.Y. 


ACME 


Folding Boats 


Toss onte shoulder. Carry on run- 
ning board. Transport enormous 
Strong, yet very light. 
Won’t snag, tear or leak. Thou- 
sands have seen 10 to 20 years’ hard 
Great with outbeard mo- 
tors In government use here and 
- Boat builders since 1890. 
Many models. Satisfaction or money 
back. Write today for latest litera- 
ture and New Low Prices, 


ACME BOAT Co. 
6 Second St. Miamisburg, Ohio 














GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT 


Standard of its class—Built only by Kidney— 
used by more than 10,000 leading sportsmen. 
. —_ = , a + gl 
an Sons, Inc., 
Chic ‘ago—Von Lengerke "a Amine, % 


De Pere, Wisconsin 
South Wabash Ave. 
















9% In, 
our dealer’s or direct, 


Circular 
y) PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 
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The WILD GRIZZLIES of ALASKA 
by JOHN HOLZWORTH 
$5 postpaid 
Dr. Hornaday says of this book, 
“He has given us the most wonder- 
ful bear lore, and bear pictures, that 
ever came out of Alaska—so far as 
we are aware.” 
A most interesting book and liber- 
ally illustrated. 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 
Order it today. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 1824 | 




















Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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How to Tan Furs and Skins at Home 


HE first step in the successful manu- 

facture of skins and furs at home is 

to skin the animal properly. Every 
boy who has trapped knows which animals 
are skinned open and which are cased, but 
it may be advisable to briefly name the 
species falling under each classification. 

These animals are skinned cased, i. e., 
the pelt slit down the hind legs and peeled 
over the carcass toward the head like 
pulling off a stocking—weasel, muskrat, 
mink, skunk, fox, wildcat and house cat, 
marten, opossum, and fisher. 

Lay the animal on its back and slit down 
the back of each hind leg with the point. 
Cut around the tail if it is not worth sav- 
ing, and pull the pelt down over the head, 
cutting with the knife such ligaments as 
hold it to the muscles. Keep the edge 
of your knife slanted toward the carcass 
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Breaking standard made of (a) section 
of saw blade backed up, and (b) heavy 
6x6 blocks 


and away from the pelt, to avoid cutting 
the latter. 

A small gambrel hook made of heavy 
No. 9 wire will aid materially when peeling 
off the hide. Bend a piece 18 inches long 
at the center into a “V” so you have a 
small eye at the bend. Turn up each end 
1 inch to form hooks. Suspend this gam- 
brel by the eye, and hook the tendons of 
the animal’s heels to the hooks. This per- 
mits the use of both hands in removing the 
pelt and is an improvement over the usual 
stunt of standing on the carcass or its tail 
to hold it while the pelt is peeled up and 
off. 

Furs skinned open and stretched in a 
square or rectangular form instead of in 
a flat tube are raccoon, beaver, bear, wolf, 
and coyote, common dogs, badger, and 
woodchucks. 

The hind legs are slit down the same 
as with cased furs, and then the pelt is 
opened up from chin to tail down the belly. 
The front legs are slit except in the case of 
’coon and beaver. Beaver pelts are not 
slit up either front or hind legs, but cut 
down the belly only, and, when peeled off, 
are stretched inside an oval frame. 


MALL pelts of the common fur bearers 

need no special treatment to keep them 
if the tanning process is not started at once. 
Dry them on regular stretcher boards, or 
by lacing the open pelts in a frame. 
Usually open pelts are nailed to the dcor 
or side of a building. Remove as much 


of the fat and muscle as possible. In other 
words, handle the fur like you would if 
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you were saving it to ship to a dealer 
later in the season. 

Heavy, thick hides, such as horse and 
steer hides, should be handled differently. 
Trim and flesh them, and lay out flat on 
the ground or barn floor and cover the 
flesh side with coarse salt. After three 
days dry the hide over poles so air strikes 
both sides freely. In cold weather these 
hides can be cured without salting, but it is 
hardly advised. Store them in a dry place 
until you are ready to start the tanning 
process. Do not let a warm, green hide 
lie too long folded or rolled. Its own heat 
may badly damage the hair. 

Before he begins to tan furs or skins, the 
amateur must realize that no little skill and 
much work are required to turn out a prod- 
uct comparable with that of regular tan- 
neries. There is no magic formula or solu- 
tion that will turn raw or stiff, dry skins 
into a soft, velvety texture overnight. Much 
of the success in tanning lies with the 
manipulation of the hide to make it soft 
and flexible after the pickling process. In 
tanning there is no substitute for plenty of 
elbow grease. 

It is best to start with inexpensive and 
common pelts. Don't try your hand first 
with a valuable piece of fur, for the chances 
are your first trial will turn out poorly. 
Begin with rabbit or house cat pelts. Then 
as you learn how to follow the five differ- 
ent treatments of soaking, fleshing, pick- 
ling, washing, and softening, work with 
larger skins of woodchuck, ’coon, muskrat, 
or calf. 

Small pelts are, of course, much easier 
to handle than the larger ones. Very large 
skins require skillful fleshing and thinning 
down until the hide is uniform in thick- 
ness and suppleness at all places. The home 
tanner should take these larger jobs on 
only after he has acquired skill in prepar- 
ing small pelts 


HERE are three general methods of 

tanning skins. One is the vegetable tan, 
using extracts or infusions of bark, leaves, 
and gums that require considerable time 
up to several months to produce fine 
leather. This process is used by regular 
tanners equipped with factory machinery 
and large vats for handling many hides at 
once. 




















This sandpaper block is easy to make 
and with it you can work down thick or 
rough spots in the hide without damage 





Second is the acid or mineral salt meth- 
od, much quicker and in general use among 
furriers to tan pelts and light skins. It is 
used extensively by woodsmen and home 
tanners to prepare pelts of fur-bearing ani- 
mals. Some of the larger tanneries com- 
bine this method with the vegetable process 
to produce special kinds of leather. 

Third is the Indian process for making 
buckskin, which consists of a mechanical 
softening treatment, involving much labor 
and time, but producing a very high quality 
of buckskin for making garments and 
moccasins. The only treatment buckskin 
receives besides the manual treatment is 
an application of animal brains rubbed 
into the leather, and a final smoking to 
close the pores and give it the desired soft 
color. 

The acid or mineral salt method is the 
one recommended to home tanners who 
handle light and small pelts. If properly 
followed it produces soft, pliable hides, with 





Fleshing beam made from section ot 


small log supported by legs. Have upper 
surface smooth and even 
well-set hair or fur. They will not shed 
and will wear for years. 

A dry skin or pelt must be soaked before 
it is fleshed and pickled. How long to soak 
it depends upon whether you are going to 
tan with the fur on or whether you are 
going to remove the grain and have bare 
leather only. For tanning with the fur, 
soak only long enough to soften the hard, 
dry fibers of the leather. From one to six 
hours will do, depending upon the thick- 
ness of the hide and the temperature of 
the water. Do not soak any longer than 
is required to soften, or you may loosen 
the hair so it slips. 

Running water is best, with a_ skin 
pegged to the bottom of a creek or stream. 
If this is not possible, soak in a wooden 
pail with a handful of salt in the water. 

On the other hand, if you are preparing 
leather like buckskin, you will have to 
soak it until the hair slips. This requires 
from three to six days, depending also 
upon the weight of the hide and tempera- 
ture of the water. 

A pelt is made up of three main layers. 
The center or middle layer, called the 
derma, is the real or true skin that is 
formed into leather. Outside of the derma 
is the epidermis, which is also sometimes 
called the grain and carries the hair or fur. 
Under the derma is a layer of fatty tissue 
which must be fleshed off, no matter if the 
pelt is tanned with the fur on or off. 

As soon as a hide is skinned it should 
be fleshed of as much fat as_ possible. 
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This greasy tissue will heat or burn the 
skin if allowed to remain, and it yearly 
takes a heavy toll from the value of im- 
properly handled furs. 

When the skin is soaked soft, flesh it 
carefully. For larger hides or many small 
pieces, use a fleshing beam such as is 
illustrated. Small pelts can sometimes be 
fleshed on their stretcher boards. Thick 
hides should be shaved down until they are 
uniform. Furriers use a skiving knife 
with the edge turned back like that of a 
scraper for the purpose. Woodsmen use a 
sharp hunting knife or a drawshave, but, 
unless you are experienced in the job, 
work down thick places with a sandpaper 
block. It is slower but safe in unskilled 
hands, since it can not cut or gash the pelt. 

You can purchase a small scraper from 
taxidermy houses that makes a good flesh- 
ing tool. Some tanners use a plumber’s 
shaving tool, others use the back of the 
blade of a thin butcher knife. A drawing 
knife will do, or a _well-ground stcate 
blade. You want a scraping and not a cut- 
ting edge, remember. 

Lay the pelt flesh side up on the fleshing 
beam. Be sure the hair is free of burs or 
knots, or you will cut the skin when you 
flesh over them. Remove every bit of 
fatty tissue, working away from you with 
the knife, so as to better hold the pelt, and 
working down the skin the way the hair 
grows, not against it. 

If you are making leather you must flesh 
both sides of the skin, removing the grain 
and hair as well as fat. If the black grain 
or epidermis comes hard, rub ashes on the 
difficult places and let stand a few minutes. 
This will start the grain to slip. 

You are now ready for the pickling. 
For small pelts a wooden bucket is very 
good. For larger hides make a tub by 
sawing off a wooden barrel. Dissolve 1 
quart of salt in a gallon of warm water. 
When this has cooled add slowly 1 fluid 
ounce of commercial sulphuric acid. This 
will make enough liquor to tan a small pelt 
in a small pail. For larger skins increase 
these proportions to the necessary quantity. 
The pelts should be covered with liquor, 
and you must turn and work them fre- 
quently so it reaches and soaks every part. 


A small, light skin will be tanned in 
forty-eight hours. Heavier hides may take 
as long as seven days. It will do no harm 
to let the hides lie in this pickle for longer 
periods. Remember, cold liquid requires 
more time to work than a warmer liquor. 


FE IS possible to use a stronger solution 
of salt and acid and turn out a quicker 
job, but there is danger in burning the skin. 
The best commercial tanning processes are 
those that require more time and _ less 
strength of materials, and the home tanner 
should bear this in mind. Any attempt to 
hasten the process of tanning will prob- 
ably result in an inferior finished product. 


The pelt must be washed when it is taken 
from the pickle. The acid in the skin 
must be neutralized with an alkali, other- 
wise it will damage the hide until it goes 
to pieces. Lay the pelt flesh side up on the 
fleshing beam, and go over it with the 
scraper, pressing out all of the liquor you 
can. Then soak the hide in a solution of 
common washing soda, about a handful in 
a pail of water. Leave it in this for an 
hour. Rinse well in clear water, and re- 
member this washing treatment is abso- 
lutely necessary when you tan with an acid 
pickle. 

Sometimes you will have trouble with 
a very greasy skin taking the acid pickle. 
A skunk skin will sometimes be so full of 
fat the acid will not penetrate the fibers 
sufficiently. Some tanners rub these pelts 
with warm sawdust or warm cornmeal to 
draw out the grease. The best way, how- 
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BASS 
MOCCASINS 


They’re so soft ~so flexible ~and so easy 

_—~. on your feet that you don’t mind putting 
: vi. them on when you craw! out at daybreak. 
f You know, no matter how tough the 
~ day’s trail may be, that your feet are 
“ going to be — 


‘- 


That’s because they are True Moc- 
casins_ the footwear of the Ameri- 
can Indian, brought up to date. 
Our Free Catalog also shows styles that will give you this 
moccasin comfort in dressy patterns for street and golf wear. 


G.H.BASS & CO. 


102 Main St., Wilton, Maine 
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ROLLER SKATES 














HUNTING 
|| & FISHING 


is a 52-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 


Ask the Children—they know 


HARDWARE COMPANY 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Established 1854 Incorporated 1864 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 


New York Office 151 Chambers St. 


trapping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, revolvers, fishing tack- 
le, game law changes, best 
places to get fish and game, 
t 


Only $1.00 


for two whole years, 24 big 
issues. Subscribe now and 
we will send you 




















FREE 


of charge this Remington 
Sheath Knife, with 4% in. 
blade of finest steel and big 
handle shaped to fit hand, 
together with leather sheath. 
This knife is just what you 
fishing 


$1.25 
POSTPAID 


need for hunting, 
and camping trips. 
Clip this adv. and enclose 
with $1.00 bill. Mail your 
order to-day to 


HUNTING 


& FISHING 
112 Transit Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 


BEAN’S COLD PROOF 
ARCHED INNERSOLE 














Takes away that flat-footed feeling so as to make 
your Leather Top Rubbers and Moccasins feel the 
same as your everyday shoes, 
Made of high-grade sheepskin 
adjustable steel arch. 
Send for free Catalog. 
L. L. BEAN, 213 Main St., Freeport, Maine. 


and pigskin with 
By O. W. Smith 
On sale now—Cloth, $3 net; Turkey Moro 











‘The e Book of the Pike 


co, 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


$8.50. 








As important to have 


| ever, is to 





along as your ammunition | 
—steadies nerves and_| 
betters the aim. La 


National Sportsman 


is a 68-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, rifles, fishing tackle, 
game law changes, best places 
to get fish and game, etc. 
Biggest value ever offered in 
a@ sporting magazine. 

AND HERE’S THE FAMOUS 
Remington Sportsman’s Knife 
with stag handle and two long 
slender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exacting 
requirements of skinning and 
cleaning fish, game birds and fur-bearing animals. 
Blades are of superior quality steel! with strong, durable, keen- 
cutting edges. The points are shaped just right for_a good, | 
clean job of slitting and skinning. § 1AL OFFER. 
We will send you National Sportsman Magazine for a whole | 
year, 12 big issues, and this Remington Sportsman's Knife. 
The Name ‘‘Remington’’ on the Both for 
blade is your guarantee of quality 
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Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order toda 
to NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 113 Transit Bidg.. Beston, in. 














RUPTURES 


Need firm but comfortable support | 


The patented Brooks Appli- 
ance retains securely with- 
out annoying springs or hard 
pads. Allows full body free- 
dom. Worn and praised by 
active men and women in 
every walk of life. Over 3 
million sold. Sent on 10 days’ 
trial. Not obtainable through 
any store or agent in U. S., 
but made to individual meas- 
urements and sent direct 
from Marshall. Full informa- 
tion and free 28-page Rupture 
booklet sent in plain sealed © € Brooks, Inventor 
envelope. Send for trial offer. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 73G State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 

for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 


we NAVY SUPPLY C 
ESTABLISHED 1868 
3910 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 


FUR FARMING FOR PROFIT | 
By Frank G. Ashbrook 


An invaluable book to those 
engaged in the fur farm- 
ing business, or those who 
expect to enter fur farm- 
ing or other branches of 
the industry. 

The author deals with 
habits and characteristics 
Hof various animals, in- 
‘cluding foxes, rabbits, 
_martens, skunks, karakul 
sheep and many others 
and tells what demand 
there is for the fur, how 
it is handled and mar- 
———keted; what animals to 


raise and the breeding, 
$4.00 postpaid 
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PUR- FARMING 
FOR PROFIT 


FRANK G ASHBROOK 





feeding and housing. 
Outdoor Life Book Shop 
1624 Curtis St. Denver, Cole. 





soak the pelt in cleaner’s 
naphtha or benzine for an hour after it has 
been fleshed and before it is put in the 
acid tan bath. Then hang the hide up in 
the air and let it dry well. 

The real work of tanning starts after 
you have washed the pickled hide in soda 
and water. This is the softening process 
upon which depends just how soft and 
pliable your finished leather will be. After 
the hide is washed and rinsed, hang it up 
until it is half-dry. Then begin to work 
and pull and stretch it back and forth over 
the edge of a plank or over a breaking 
standard as illustrated. Pull it in every 
direction, flesh side’ next to the breaking 
surface or edge, and keep at it until the 
skin is perfectly soft and light in color. 


BEAR in mind there is no substitute for 
this labor in softening the hide’s fibers 
until they are perfectly loose and will not 
shrink, stick together, and dry hard and 
brittle. The longer you work the hide, 
the better it will be. 

If you find hard spots that will not soften 
up, moisten them with a little of the pick- 
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ling liquor, let stand, and then carefully 
wash off the places with soda water, and 
start to work them again. 

The final treatment is to oil the flesh 
side of the pelt with warm oil like neat’s- 
foot or vaseline. I have had excellent re- 
sults with the waterproofing liquid known 
as Viscol. Tanners sometimes use this 
formula: 1 pint soft soap, 1 pint neat’s- 
foot, % pint grain alcohol. 

Rub whatever oil you choose in with 
the fingers, and do not rub in enough to 
make the skin greasy. Try a little at a 
time and repeat if every particle is readily 
absorbed. When oil stays on the surface, 
stop. 

After you have tanned a number of small 
furs by these methods you will probably 
want to take on larger hides, and use more 
complicated ways of finishing them. Any 
good book on the home manufacture of 
furs or hides will give you detailed infor- 
mation on the more advanced processes of 
tanning, and you can produce goods that 
compare very favorably with the product 
of the professional tanneries. 


Canoeing Safety 
By Albert Van Siclen Pulling 


NE of the first safety elements is to 

have the right equipment. When in 

doubt, never buy a canoe smaller 
than an 18-foot guide’s model. For shoot- 
ing crooked rapids, a 16-footer is better, 
but it should have at least a 26-inch beam, 
be quite flat, and of course not have a keel. 
A canoe cannot be handled fast with a keel. 
And a guide’s model is steady enough with- 
out one. A flat shoe keel, for protection to 
the bottom is the only one usually favored 
by practical canoemen. 

We are not discussing canoe sailing or 
racing here. Both may result in the oc- 
casional wetting. They should only be 
indulged in in warm weather where plenty 
of people are about, and with all the fa- 
cilities for rescue after the accident has 


| occurred. 


Knowing how to paddle, having proper 
equipment, and with reasonable judgment 
on the part of the paddler, one could go 
on through ten lives without an upset 
in deep water. No wind that blows can 
upset a properly handled canoe in water 
that is fit to paddle on. One who runs 
rapids may have upsets while learning, 
and in dangerous waters even the best 
professionals may drown. In big, swift, 
rocky rapids, there is the same risk as 
in hunting dangerous game, riding to 
hounds, playing football, or other strenu- 
ous sport or business. Nothing requires 
more nerve or skill, and nothing I have 
tried is more exhilarating. 

3ut few indeed drown in rapids. The 
majority of the accidents I have traced 
were not within miles of a bit of swift 
water. People just go out, roll the canoe 
over, and drown. 

We have noted that the only things to 
prevent canoeing upsets were some pad- 
dling instruction, good equipment, and 
certain judgment. The thing to do after 
an accident is even simpler and needs 
no learning. It is simply to hang on to 
the canoe. Some places have absurd 


rules, enforcing canoeists to take out life. 


preservers. All the wood or wood-and- 
canvas canoes I have ever seen would 
hold up more people when full of water 
than they could safely accommodate as 
passengers. If a canoe upsets, or gets 
filled up, it will float for weeks, and keep 
the chins of several people out of water. 
Said canoe is going to go ashore, even 
if it upsets in the middle of Lake Su- 


If you hang on to it, or have 
your wrist tied to it, you are going 
ashore with it. You may die from star- 
vation or exposure, but you won’t drown. 

In deadly cold water, a canoe is hard 
to cling to, especially if the waves are 
bad; so every canoe should have a little 
loop of light manila rope tied to each 
thwart to assist in the holding process. 
Again, if there is the slightest chance of 
an upset, each paddler should have his 
paddle tied out in front of him with 
about 6 feet of very strong  set-line. 
If tied to the shaft and to a thwart or 
through an open gunwale, the string does 
not interfere with paddling in the least. 
If you do upset, all that is necessary is 
to cling to the paddle. The canoe will 
not drift away in the wind faster than 
you can swim after it. Even if you can- 
not swim or are impeded with heavy 
clothing, you are still safe, and still have 
your paddle. 

On a trip, light duffle may well be tied 
in. But beware tying in a box of canned 
goods! Heavier-than-water duffle is the 
one thing that will sink a canoe. It 
must be pitched out if you are gradually 
swamping, and will usually fall out if you 
upset. An upset is almost fatal on a long 
trip, even if you do not drown. There 
is always great discomfort, and if far 
in the wilds a broken canoe and lost 
supplies are stark tragedy. A real woods- 
man will still often win through to a 
settlement, but it may be still a calamity. 

If there is danger of unconsciousness, 
or numbness, a wrist should be tied to 
a thwart, and of course you should try 
to drag or push the canoe ashore. You 
will be powerless, however, in a wind 
that would cause the difficulty in the 
first place. An upset in calm water from 
sheer carelessness may be followed by 
swimming ashore with the canoe. Never 
abandon the canoe even 10 yards from 
shore. Expert swimmers have drowned 
because they let go of a canoe with only 
20 feet to swim. The time to let go is 
after your feet are on the bottom, and you 
have drawn the canoe safely ashore. 

Swimming ability and hanging on to 
the canoe must be the methods that will 
prevent drownings for at least another 
decade, for there are still no universal 
methods of teaching canoeing; there are 
a mere handful of qualified instructors, 


perior. 
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but thousands of well meaning but un- 
taught people are dispensing the little 
knowledge that is so dangerous. I have 
never seen a motion picture star in a 
canoe that had learned the basic funda- 
mentals. Among thousands of canoeists 
on the popular small lakes and rivers, 
it is most exceptional to see even a glim- 
mer of skill. And lots of them still think 
they are good! 


Is it any wonder that last night, on 
April 21, I saw the report of the first 
local canoeing fatality for this year? 


Sleeping Warm on Winter 
Trails 


HE trapper running his trap line will 

bivouac in a tent with open front, with 
a big log fire whose heat is reflected into 
the tent, and its slant roof in turn reflects 
the heat down onto the bed. On a pro- 
tracted snow shoe or ski trip, schedule the 
tour in a region where log cabins are avail- 
able for night shelter, if possible, as the 
average tyro is not inured to the severe 
physical ordeal of sleeping outdoors in 
winter. 

In sleeping warm it is well to remember 
that cold does not penetrate—it is the ab- 
sence of heat merely. Heat is manu 
factured by the body, and a preponderance 
of heat- forming foods, such as sugar, is 
needed. Heat flows outward from the body, 
and our problem is to conserve it as does 
the fur of animals, and yet allow for the 
dissemination of body moisture outward to 
prevent chill. This insulation depends on 
dead air space between the animal fibers 
and the layers of fabric themselves. Cotton 
is a good conductor, drawing out moisture, 
but it does not conserve heat. Eiderdown 
is the best nonconductor employed in sleep- 
ing bags, but is hard to get and practically 
prohibitive in price, hence the so-called 
“eiderdown” bags are in reality of duck 
down, which answers very well. A wool 
bat bag is satisfactory, but the best light- 
weight bag we have seen was originated 
by a polar explorer who has adapted arctic 
equipment for temperate zone needs. 


He worked on the principle that cotton 
absorbs moisture faster and in larger 
quantities than wool, and because of that 
fact helps to keep the woolen material next 
the body dry. So he used a fabric knitted 
with a cotton back, on one side of which 
were incorporated long woolen fibers; the 
cotton absorbs the moisture from the inner 
woolen layer, and gives it to the outer air 
without lowering the temperature. This 
bag has the exact qualities of animal fur 
without the impervious hide of the latter. 
The canvas outer shell should not be water- 
proofed except on its bottom. This bag 
weighs 4 pounds and by actual test has 
been found to be warmer than four 5-pound 
Army blankets. For very cold weather 
two bags may be used, one inside the other. 
He made this bag coffin-shaped, with an 
ingenious flap arrangement at the head 
end, which folds over the sleeper’s shoul- 
ders or head, preventing the constant escape 
of warm air that would otherwise occur. 


Sleeping warm means getting close to 
the ground. Most sleepers “freeze out” 
from below rather than from above, so that 
twice as much warmth material is needed 
below as above. This insulation from the 
ground is by means of a thin mattress of 
wool bat or a duck down quilt. With such 
an outfit you can sleep warm even on an 
air mattress, used to equalize the pressure 
of the hip and shoulder bones on the in- 
equalities of the ground, and to keep the 
ag away from the wet earth. Without 
the insulating pad the air mattress is too 
cold for winter use. 


Winter Eye Protection 


HE natives of the Far North use eye 

coverings which entirely shut out the 
light except a narrow slit through which 
they see. Some use smoked glass goggles, 
while still others smear their faces with 
grease and lampblack to break the glare. It 
is common among mountain climbers to 
use actor’s grease paint for this purpose. In 
the Winnipeg region of Canada there are 
used horsehair goggles, which are superior 
to any protection to the eyes for snow 
work. They are made entirely of hair 
woven in a loose mesh, convex over the 
eyes. I would prefer anyone traveling 
over snow to provide himself with them 
in preference to glass, which is coated 
with frost at every change of temperature, 
is always cold to the face, and is liable to 
be broken. To prevent injury to the eyes 
from snow glare, amber goggles were used 
by Hudson Stuck, the conqueror of Mount 
McKinley. The frame must not fit over 
the eyes to the exclusion of air, because of 
the condensation of moisture, and on no 
account use celluloid, as it is so inflam- 
mable; an accidental spark from the camp 
fire or a match might quickly ignite it to 
the detriment of the eyes. No metal frame 
s] ould touch the skin; cover the bows and 
bridge with yarn or rubber tubing. 


Snow Blindness 
_. may be quickly acquired from the 


reflected rays of the sun from the snow, 
even on dull, overcast days, and unless pro- 
tected the eyes are very easily inflamed, 
leading to blindness. The symptoms are 
interference with sight, flowing of tears, the 
whites of the eyes are bloodshot, the lids 
swollen, often pus discharging from the 
lids, and this is highly contagious. Treat 
the condition by applying cold cloths for a 
half hour, three times daily, and at night 
smear the lids’ edges with pure salve. 


[rail Kinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in, 





An Emergency Gun Cleaner 


| a IS often difficult to pack cleaning rods | 


in camp or on a hard trail. Buy a 
leather shoe lace about 5 feet long and 
cut a slit % inch long in the center. Drop 


one end of the lace through your gun bar- | 


rel, push a rag through the slit, and scrub 
back and forth. Barrels may be cleaned 
and oiled easily and effectively in this 
manner.—Robert L. Hileman, Mont. 


Retrieving Dead Ducks 
NDER the theory that a majority of 
duck hunters are also fishermen, the 
following method of retrieving ducks or 
other water birds that have been shot 


down in lake or river within from 50 to | 


75 feet of shore will be found worth while. 
Use an ordinary casting rod and reel, 


and attach a heavy snag hook with three | 


sharp prongs to the end of line. You can 
fashion such a hook from heavy wire 
easily. Be sure the points are sharp. An 
experienced fisherman can make an ac- 
curate cast of from 50 to 75 feet. 
can surpass this. If the dead bird is out 


much farther, use waders to approach as | 


close as possible, and cast from the water. 
This method is, of course, not comparable 
to using a trained dog, but works well for 
such hunters as are obliged to hunt with- 
out a retriever.—James R. Noland, Colo. 
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RUNNING WATER 
NOW-with Gas Engine 


Power—easily changed to 
Electric Power later on 
i mie 


OU can have the immedi- 
ate convenience of running 
water at your country home, 
summer cottage, camp, lodge 
or resort without waiting for 
electric service!) MYERS Water Sys- 
tems are built to be quickly and eco- 
nomically convertible from gasoline 
power to électric power. Get one of 
these handy, modern, gasoline-pow- 
Pump Builders ered water systems now. It is a lot 
5 1870 easier to start the safe little engine 
ince that pumps ee P supply of fresh water 
for delivery at the turn of a faucet, than to carry 
daily an endless succession of buckets. Should 
electricity become available later, your MYERS 
dealer can furnish a motor that directly re- 
places the engine, making the system completely 
automatic. 
MYERS Pumps and Water Systems are built for 
deep or shallow wells, for operation by hand, 
wind mill, pump jack, engine or motor. Capacities 
= to 10,000 gallons per hour. Write for booklet 
and name of nearest dealer. 


MYERS 


Water Gycbous 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
65 Orange Street ASHLAND, OHIO 


Pumps, Water Systems, Hay Tools, Door Hangers 








FIG. 2551—Deep well, 

self-oiling, gasoline-pow- 
ered pump, as it is usually 
attached to pressure tank 
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— Handy to Use 


A most useful and practical Knife for sportsmen, 
campers and scouts. Keen as a razor — shaped and 
pe pe for rugged service. Finest quality forged 
steel blade, 4"long. Handle, 314" long. Made of sole 
leather, red and black fibre and brass washers driven 
on toa heavy tang. Then shaped to fit the grip and buffed 
to a beautiful and lasting finish. Price, with Sheath, $2.00. 

anim | 4 ~ 60 Sport Knife is a worthy addition to the 

famous li ine of 


MARBLES patirier 


Marble’s Products are so | sb most good dealers os 
mailed postpaid on receipt of 
Write Free Book — 43 > es. Handy pocket 
size. rs: soannan Aaa Marble line “ (A-64) 
RBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 
Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. 


| 
| 
| 


MA 
| 571 Delta Ave. 





| taki ictures. Prepare — ene 

| spare time. Nise ~ i. 3 you a, Se : experienc = 
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free 
, and ful particulars. 





Dept. 8651, a Chicago, U.S. # 
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Sections, Brass bound. Pow- 
Big 3 Ft. Telescope 7 eefal “Lenses. 10- Mile range. Ca an 
be used as a Microsc Special Eye Piece for fechioer at the 
gon, included FREE, "Sententued. ig value. Postpsid $1.75. 


xtra. 
| ‘BENNER a COMPANY, T-14, Trenton, WN. J. 
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~ Col. Townsend Whelen 


Shooting Up and Downhill 


ICTURE yourself standing, rifle in 

hand, on the brow of a high, steep 

hill in such rough country as_har- 
bors most of America’s game in these 
later days. Down below you, at the 
foot of the slope or the slide, his back 
all red or gray, with no white showing, 
is a deer. The problem is, where to 
hold the bead—under, over, or on his 
bull’s-eye, the 8-inch area low between his 
shoulders—at this 400-yard range and 400 
teet below you. 

Or reverse the picture, and plant your- 
self at the foot of the slope. You tilt 
your head backward and gaze up at a 
sheep or a goat, or a coyote, turkey, or 
woodchuck. As Colonel Whelen  re- 
marked recently, there really is not much 
difference between the body of a ’chuck 
and the vital area of big game. That's 
the size of mark you must hit to make 
clean kills. A wrong hold will not do 
it. The problem is to get dope for a cor- 
rect hold. 

And it is a problem, confused by differ- 
ences of opinion and lack of authentic 
data. Not one hunter in fifty has gone 
to the trouble of making careful, prac- 
tical tests, the results of which he can 
keep in mind when he suddenly finds 
himself on a sky line, looking down, or 
shooting upward toward the ‘clouds. 

Almost any hunter native to mountains 
will tell you that this uphill and down- 
hill shooting is deceptive business. You 
miss by overshooting when it is down- 
hil I, and you miss by undershooting when 
it is uphill. Anyhow, at long range you 
usually miss. The undershooting and 
overshooting conviction is widespread, 
though never very precise as to how many 
inches or feet. 

Ask any ballistic sharp, or some of 
the military folks, on the other hand, 
and they have a different story. They 
start talking about horizontal (level) dis- 
tance, and trajectory, or differences in 
trajectories. Nothing else influences the 
bullet’s flight. It is as simple as a b ¢, 
they tell you. 

To figure it out, just 
drop a_ plumb line 
from the high target 
down to the level of 
the gun, or otherwise 
calculate the position 
of the point directly 
beneath the target. 
Then measure the dis- 


By J. R. Mattern 


is the 300-odd-yard and not the 400-yard 
trajectory and drop that you must figure 
on, according to that theory. 


TOW, far be it from this present writer 
to drag this little chat out to book 
length in order to analyze the situation. 
Sufficient to relate is the following. Ona 
hot, sunny afternoon recently, we fired 
a hundred perfectly good cartridges to 
test this thing. We fired them sitting 
down, with a sling, and fingers touching 
a neighboring tree to take out the quiver- 
ing. There was some heat haze and 
mirage, but on the whole the square 
paper targets showed up clearly in front 
of the square-topped military blade front 
sight. 

We reasoned that if one bullet were 
fired uphill, then another fired back down, 
over the same distance and course, they 
ought to strike about the same with re- 
lation to the point of aim, provided the 
level distance theory was the whole 
story, as alleged. But if the other theory, 
that of the natives, to the effect that 
weird forces sent the bullets high and 
low, had some basis in fact, the results 
should show on the targets. 

It happened that a friend was on hand 
with a surveyor’s transit and tape, to 
measure accurately the distance and the 
slope. He made the uphill distance 376 
yards, and the angle of slope just over 
15 degrees. 

As these figures, set down here, do not 
look impressive, I will add that the hill 
was a steep one and a big one, as “hills” 
go. You can not walk right up it with- 
out shortening your stride and pausing 
now and then. You slip back consider- 
ably, and you arrive at the crest out of 
breath. Stones will roll from top to 
bottom—though not accurately enough to 
hit deer—and from the brow you can 
look over lesser hills and view miles of 
valley, road, and railroad, not to men- 
tion forests and hunting grounds. This 
hill was a “regular” hunting hill, with 
any shots taken from bottom to top, or 
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Rice there was surprise No. 1 
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the other way round, good, representative 
long range work that no hunter need be 
ashamed of telling about, whether he 
hails from Alaska or Mexico. 

The surveyor figured the vertical 
height of the target at the top to be 
about 293 feet above the target down 
below, and the “level” distance between 
them to be about 363 yards, or only 13 
yards less than the slope distance. 


When 

the level distance and trajectory talk 
was begun, we had visions of such differ- 
ences as that between the distance across 
an attic floor, and the distance up over a 
steep comb roof. Here was a fair to 
medium hill, and a good, long working 
range for hunters, with an equivalent 
“level” range only 13 yards shorter— 
a difference not worth talking about! It 
might affect the trajectory half an inch, 
or an inch, but certainly not enough to 
notice. 

When those figures were announced, 
we became keen to see the first results of 
the actual shooting. 

A target was set up at 100 yards, and 
from a good elbow and arm rest the 
rifle was sighted in. After some adjust- 
ing of the sights a ten-shot group was 
fired that centered 3 inches directly over 
the hub of the bull’s-eye. The cartridge 
was 30-1906; the load, one that gave 

2,700 foot-seconds velocity. Consequently, 
a 3-inch trajectory would carry the bullet 
out around 200 yards to hit a tack—in 
theory. This was a hunting adjustment 
of sights, surely, for level country, any- 
how. 

We discussed other kinds of game than 
deer, and steeper hills. A 15-degree slope 
is upgrade, all right, but not as steep as 
earth and stones will rest. Another hill 
in sight proved to slope at 22 degrees 
for a short distance. A railroad cut. with 
earth sliding down all the time and giv- 
ing its makers trouble, had only 35 de- 
grees of slope. Cliffs of rock are straight 
up and down, and Rocky Mountain sheep 
and goat _ hunting 
often call for shoot- 
ing at various angles 
approaching the half 
and half. About 99 
per cent of hill shoot- 
ing, however, in the 
East or in the West, 
is done over ground 
more like our 15-de- 
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tance from that point 
to the gun. This level 
distance is the actual 
range which affects 
the bullet’s drop. If 
you shoot uphill 400 
yards at a coyote, for 
instance, say 600 feet 
above you, you are 
actually shooting 
over only 300 yards, 
or a little more. It 


363 Yds. on leves 


Diagram showing, exaggerated, how the trajectory height is the same for the longer dis- 
tances on slopes as for the corresponding shorter horizontal distances. 
always marks the end of the equivalent horizontal range, no matter how far back toward 


the gun it swings 
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gree hill than at 
sharper angles to the 
horizontal. 

A 45-degree slope 
is difficult for a man 
to cling to, or impos- 
sible if it is smooth. 
It is sketched on 
paper by drawing a 
square, then marking 
the diagonal. A 
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Controlled Shot Flight 


gets more ducks at 
the longer ranges 


Mz thana million duck and goose 
shooters who formerly shot 
other loads have changed to the fa- 
mous long-range Super-X load during 
the last seven or eight years. They 
have changed because they have found 
that they can get more ducks at the 
longer ranges with Super-X. 
Western is able to control the flight 
of the shot pellets as they travel 
through the air. It’s easy to see that 
if the column of shot from your shell 
is stringing out over a distance of 
twenty feet or more as it approaches 
the duck, a lot of the pellets might just 
as well be on their way to Siberia for 
all the good they do you. 

When the shot meets Mr. Mallard in 
the air you have only a split-second 
chance to drop him. There must be 


enough shot right at the bird at that 
moment to do the work. Super-X 
Controlled Shot Flight gives you a 
larger number of shot pellets at the 
bird at the longer ranges. The shot 
charge holds together, in a compact 
mass, instead of stringing out. 


Old experienced hunters have asked, 
“How do you know that the shot from 
Super-X shells hold together way out 
at 60, 70 or even 80 yards?” We know 
it because WesTERN’s patented shot- 
string machine accurately checks the 
position of each shot pellet in flight. 
It is the only machine of its kind in 
existence! 















Made for Sportsmen by Sportsmen 





Try Super-X yourself. You'll soon 
understand why shooters seldom go 
back to the shells they were formerly 
using... You will be interested in read- 
ing Captain Chas. Askins’ enlight- 
ening booklet describing Super-X 
shells in detail. We will gladly send 
a copy on request. WesTERN is sold 
by dealers everywhere. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
119 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 













For even finer performance than the regular 
Super-X shell gives—and it’s hard to believe there 
can be anything finer—shoot Super-X loaded with 
Lubaloy (copperized) shot. Each pellet is coated 
with hard Pebaloy metal, less subject to deform- 
ity than the best chilled shot. By far the longest 
effective range of any shell on the market. 
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distance of about 285 yards on such a 
slope covers just about 200 yards on 
a level directly under it. An 85-yard 
difference in range here might make a 
difference in striking point of 4 to 6 
inches, with a modern rifle, but at that 
it is nothing to get excited about. 


UR shooting on the 15-degree hill 

was done almost east and west—west 
downhill, and east uphill. The iron sight 
had a bit of glimmer on its tip, and the 
first group fired, downhill, with sights 
adjusted as above noted for 200 yards, 
struck about 16 inches low. That is, a 
200-yard sight setting placed the bullets 
16 inches low at the slope distance of 
376 yards. The second group fired also 
came down the hill, but it was aimed 
with a blackened sight, and it centered 
only 12 inches low. Here was a differ- 
ence of 4 inches due to varying aim. 
The glimmer on the front sight evidently 
deceived the eye to that extent, making 
one hold lower, unconsciously. As such 
variations in aim depend on the direc- 
tion and strength of the light, they might 
readily amount to as much unconsidered 
change in striking point of the bullets 
as the thing we had set out to study. An 
experienced rifleman, of course, keeps 
them in mind, and discounts them. 

The next shooting reversed the first. 
It was a twenty-shot group. It was fired 
from close beside the target down be- 
low, at a target placed up on the hill. 
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Can you, he asks, throw a stone as far 
upward as you can outward on a level, 
or downhill? Can you jump over a fence 
as easily as down off a creek bank? 

Certainly not! Therefore the thing 
to do in hunting is to hold a foot higher 
at 376 yards, when shooting uphill, than 
when shooting downhill, if the slope is 
around 15 degrees. For lower hills, less 
difference in hold is needed. For the 
50-50 slopes of the Rockies, the same rule 
might be near right. It would be well 
to experiment. For the cliffs and preci- 
pices of sheep and goat ranges—there’s 
a real problem for you! Fortunately, 
such game is more often shot slanting 
lengthwise of the slopes, than straight 
up and down. 

A hunter does not need a transit to 
tell the approximate degree of slope of 
a hill. Tie a string to the rifle barrel, 
near the muzzle, with a knot in it as 
nearly as possible 534 inches out from 
the barrel (exact distance 5.73 inches), 
and with a weight on the end of the 
string. Measure and mark, also, this 
same distance back up the barrel, from 
the point where the string encircles it. 
Then aim at the hilltop, while sitting at 
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The very respectable 15-degree hill, when reduced to paper, looks lower than whenone is 


climbing it. 


The dotted lines above indicate a slope of 30 degrees accurately to scale, 


which slope makes an exceedingly steep hill 


This group centered 28 to 30 inches 
below the point of aim. The front sight 
was bright. 

A fourth group of ten shots then was 
fired, with blackened front sight, up the 
slope. It centered about 24 inches below 
the point of aim. 

The uphill shooting without any ques- 
tion struck a foot lower than the down- 
hill shooting. 

This result was later checked by ad- 
ditional firing, both with the full power 
ammunition, and with loads giving 1,400 
foot-seconds velocity. The latter had to 
be strained a little to be made to reach 
so far, as they required around 35 min- 
utes of elevation. The bullets, however, 
centered on the point of aim in the up- 
hill shooting, but struck over a foot high 
when coming downhill, all other condi- 
tions being the same. 

It would be possible to elaborate a 
complicated explanation of the reason 
for this observed fact, a good, sound, 
scientific excuse for it, despite the “tra- 
jectory difference only” folks. In this 
instance trajectory was eliminated, be- 
cause the slope distance and the level 
distance were identical in the uphill and 
the downhill shooting. 

A practical hunter, however, needs no 
exact formula, nor fancy language. He 
credits the difference to Old Man Gravity. 
The back-drag of anything going up is 
bound to make it lose speed and direction. 


its foot; and, while doing so, measure 
the distance from the mark on the barrel 
to the knot on the string, which of course 
will be hanging plumb. Each ¥ of an 
inch will represent 1 degree of slope. 


O GET the height of the hill, above 

your level, as well as to get the level 
equivalent distance, the quickest method 
employs the sines and cosines of trigo- 
nometry, beloved of engineers and school- 
teachers. Common folks, however, just 
figure it out in the ordinary arithmetic 
method, regarding the distance up the 
slope as the hypotenuse of a right-angled 
triangle. Or, still easier, they draw a 
diagram with a carpenter’s or other 
square. They draw a line to represent 
the slope, allowing so many yards to the 
inch. Then they draw another line, de- 
flecting the required degrees from the 
first. The square, placed on the second 
line, so as to intersect the first line at 
the range up the hill, indicates the level 
distance and the height of the hill. The 
degrees of deflection can be marked off . 
as described above, or with a protractor, 
one of which any high school student 
now owns. 


To finish our tests of this idea, we 
raised the Lyman sight on the rifle 4 
clicks, or minutes, raising the elevation 
from where it has been described as used 
in these tests, up to somewhere corre- 
sponding roughly to 375 yards. Then, 


sitting up there on the hilltop, we fired 
down the slope at a box measuring 
10x16 inches, holding dead on it. Four of 
the five bullets hit it. Following this 
shooting, we descended the hill, sat on 
the ground beside that box, and fired at 
another similar mark up on top, holding 
dead on as before. These five bullets 
struck just under and on the bottom edge 
of our target. 


Then we dropped the sight to the 200- 
yard zero again, strolled out along the 
hills, and killed three woodchucks in 
succession, taking them as they came, at 
the usual “ground hog ranges,” up and 
down slopes, and holding a “leetle” high 
or low as the range and the slope seemed 
to demand. 


A Revolver for the Trapper 


hy res Outdoor Life :—I have always 
liked to fool with handguns, and 
have had one or more around the place 
for several years. I am not an expert 
shot with guns of this kind, and in a 
contest with average good shots I would 
probably never receive “honorable men- 
tion,” but I use a revolver quite a bit, 
especially during the winter season. 

I run a long trap line every winter, and 
furnish trapping stories to several news- 
papers, farm journals, and sporting mag- 
azines, and as some kind of gun is a 
necessity for killing bait for the traps, 
and for shooting trapped fur bearers, I 
generally carry a gun of some kind while 
running my line. 

I have tried a number of different guns 
for trap line guns and have picked on 
one that especially suits me, so will give 
a little of my experience with it and some 
of the reasons why I like it. 

I have one of the Marble Game-Get- 
ters, two repeating .22 rifles, and four 
revolvers using this cartridge, and the 
Harrington & Richardson Trapper’s Model, 
22 caliber revolver is the one I usually 
carry. Now this is not an advertisement 
for Harrington & Richardson guns. I 
have no connection with this company 
and receive no reward for advertising 
their products, so anything I say in re- 
gard to these revolvers is my honest opin- 
ion of them. 

_ There is only one cartridge that I be- 
lieve is best for use on the trap line, 
and that is the .22 short cartridge. I do 
not recommend this cartridge for hunting 
purposes or for use in rifles chambered 
for the long rifle cartridge, for the use 
of the short cartridge in the long rifle 
chamber will eventually foul the chamber 
and injure the accuracy of the rifle with 
any kind of cartridge. This cartridge is 
powerful enough to kill any of the com- 
mon fur-bearing animals usually caught, 
as these are always shot at short range 
anyway, and, as it makes less noise 
than the long rifle cartridge, it does not 
frighten away the game from the trap 
line. Birds or animals used for bait are 
also shot at close range, and the .22 
short will kill these as far as I can hit 
them. As they are cheap in price, the 
cost of shooting the shorts is very small, 
and every penny usually counts with the 
trapper. This is enough about the car- 
tridge, so now to the guns. 


HE Marble Game-Getter is a splendid 

trap line gun, as it gives the trapper 
two kinds of cartridges in the same gun— 
22 and .410 or .44 shot or round ball loads 
—and the trapper who does not care for 
the extra weight and cost will find it a 
dandy gun to carry. It will prove more 
accurate in the hands of the novice than 
the revolver, as it has a folding stock 
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which helps to steady the gun, and a 
longer barrel. As this gun costs around 


$25, the price will probably be higher | 
than the poor trapper can afford to pay. | 

The trapper usually has a load of traps | 
and other things to carry, and where he | 


covers a long line on foot every pound 
of weight counts, so, as I am naturally 
a little lazy anyway, I like the lightest 
gun I can get that will give the kind 
of service I desire. For this reason I 
have picked the Trapper revolver, and 
it was the only gun carried last winter, 
going with me every trip. 

This little gun weighs only 16 ounces, 
so the weight is hardly noticed. It is 
furnished with 6-inch barrel, gold front 
sight, and has large walnut grips, which 
give ample room for the hand. I carry 
this gun in the bag with my kodak, so 
it is easily gotten at a second’s notice. 
I load this with six cartridges—it will 
hold seven—and carry it with the ham- 
mer down on the empty chamber. Car- 
ried this way, it is perfectly safe, as there 
is no cartridge under the hammer and 
it can only be fired by pulling the trig- 
ger. 

I have killed all kinds of the common 
fur-bearing animals with this gun at dis- 
tances from 1 foot up to 20 yards, and 
remember only one instance where I 
failed to kill with the first shot. I shot 
a big ’coon once with this gun, and it 
raised its head just as I pressed the 
trigger, causing me to shoot too low. 

I had a trap set for fox the winter of 
1928, and this trap was set under a big 
cedar on top of the bluff, the trap being 
stapled to the root of the tree. The first 
trip over the line after setting it, I 
climbed the hill at the end of the bluff, 
and, as I came in sight of the trap, I 
saw a large fox was caught. I was about 
20 yards from the trap, and the fox 
jumped behind the tree, with only his 
head and front feet in sight. I could see 
he was caught only by one toe, as I 
had used a small trap here, and it looked 
like the toe was almost off. The fox 
made only one jump to get away, but I 
felt sure that another lunge would pull 
the toe off and let him loose, so, stand- 
ing as still as possible, I slowly pulled 
the little pistol out, aimed carefully at 
the center of his forehead, and pulled 
the trigger. There was a soft thud as the 
bullet hit the mark, and the fox keeled 
over. Going up to him, I found that 
there was only a very small piece of 


skin holding the toe to the trap, and, | 
had I tried to get any closer before shoot- | 


ing him, the fox would have gotten away. 
As this was a large, prime fox, the pelt 
would have bought two of these revolvers. 


I HAVE killed ’coons, skunks, opossums, 
civets, foxes, mink, ground hogs, squir- 
rels, rabbits, quail, and various other 
birds and animals with this little gun, 
and also hogs at butchering time, and it 
has always done its part. Whenever I 
shoot and miss, I lay the blame on my- 
self and not on the gun. 

A few years ago there was a Baptist 
minister holding a revival meeting in 
my neighborhood. This minister was 
very fat, but he delighted in hunting and 
was always wanting to do all the shoot- 
ing when out squirrel hunting. As the 
meeting was held at night, the preacher, 
in company with a brother and myself, 
went squirrel hunting one day, and the 
preacher carried this Trapper pistol, as 
well as one of my shotguns. Whenever 
a squirrel was treed, if it was not too 
high, out would come the pistol, and 
though he missed a few shots he killed 
« surprising number of squirrels that day 
with the revolver. It was against the 
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you've ever 
known 


The Duvrock portable, repeating 
trap soives every problem of how, 


verre pace 


when and where to indulge your 
favorite sport. Shoot any time—no 
closed season and no “limits.” 


L:ght and easily carried in auto or 
boat—ready to shoot in two minutes. 
Amazingly delightful for young or old. 
rapidly forty-three inexpensive targets. 


ing from every angle 
us direct for free descriptive folder. 





Greatest fun shooting 


Repeats 
Exciting 


sport with any gun—especially with a_ .410. Th P 

Ladies love it, too. Splendid practice for field i 
shooting. Anyone can operate. Strong, durable, e ane Cartridge 
‘light, simple and practical. Fun for any occasion 

with mighty little expense. Strong flying targets ompany 

are cheap and easy to carry. Solves your shoot- Dept. A-43, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Ask your dealer—or write 


Leading manufacturers of ammunition for 44 years 


New York San Francisco 











from each barrel, 32 from both barrels. 


insurance for banks, factories, homes, 














ITHACAAUTO& BURGLARGUN 


A sawed off shot gun shooting 16 buck shot 


Burglars and rob- 


bers fear it. It’s almost impossible to miss with it. A cheap 


and automobiles. 


Price $37.50. “{thaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting.” 
Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 


ithaca Gun Company - Ithaca, N. Y., Box 10 











JAMES L. CLARK 
STUDIOS, INC. 
Sculptor-Taxidermists 


An establishment of 20 years’ standing producing the finest 
work to be had in the mounting of game heads and trophies and 
the tanning of fur skins. The largest and best equipped taxi- 
dermy studios in the world. Write for our new catalogue. 


705-715 Whitlock Ave., New York 

















DAYLUX POCKET 
BINOCULAR PRISM 
BINOCULARS 


3% to8 power $13 up- 
ward. Pocket 6 power, 
universal prism bin- 
ocular $15. We carry 
everything in glasses 
and guarantee satis- 
faction or refund. 


J. Alden Loring 
Box OL, Owego, 
New York 


| MIRAK ia and Used 





$35 Stereoscopic pocket; 
8 power, 10 oz., 150 yds. 
field. Universal Focus. 


KING OF ’EM ALL 


R. A. King, Jr., 
14 yrs. old, wins 
1930 G. A. H. 
Shoot, with 
Anti Flinch 
Pad. Jostam 
won 1927, 1928 

and 1929G.A.H. 
coyee 
























Order today Dept Catalog free 
JOSTAM MFG.CO. 5252 Broadway, CHICAGO. 





Gun 
Cleaning 
Pack 


Containing Hoppe’s No. 9 
Solvent, Lubricating Oil, Gun 
Grease and Cleaning Patches. 


Will Make a Welcome Gift 


to the man who respects fine weapons. Highest 
quality ingredients insure prevention and re- 
moval of rust, residue and fouling. Hoppe’s 
No. 9 always needed regardless of ammunition 
used. Hoppe’s Oil is a pure refined lubricant; 
free from acid; never gums. Use Hoppe’s 
Gun Grease for Heavy Swabbing. Send 10c 
for No. 9 sample or 15c for trial can of Oil. 
New 16 page Cleaning Guide FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





At your Dealers 
or Direct. 


$1 





NEW SILENCERS 


Made 
Cal. 22. $7.— Medium Size $10.— Hi-Powers $12. 
(Send stamp for folder) 

0. H. BROWN 
U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
- Luger - Merkel Bros. -Manalicher,- Webley - Sceit, etc. 


Box 163 Davenport, iowa 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition 
"ss Restoched to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing.* Send 25Sc in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
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509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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law to carry a pistol concealed, but he 
carried this one in the breast pocket of 
his coat, and when we returned home, 
late in the day, he said, “Boys, you 
mustn't tell the congregation tonight that 
the preacher has been carrying a pistol.” 

I miss iots of game that are not in traps, 
but I might do that with any other gun. 


Of course, the Harrington & Richardson 
gun is not as good as the Colt or Smith 
& Wesson guns, but the man who can not 
afford to plunk down $30 or $35 for these 
can spend a fourth of that amount for 
the Harrington & Richardson gun, and 
have lots of fun, too. B. G. Roperts. 
Ark. 


Homely, Near-at-Hand Things 


By American Larch 


E ARE occasionally reminded that 
our native milkweed and mullein 


are embraced in the category of 
ornamental plants in the gardens of the 
Old World. 
My wife, who is possessed of a working 
knowledge of botany and some skill in 
floral culture, recently transplanted two or 
more odd flowering weeds from a near-by 
hedgerow. Under her care these plants 
thrive and bloom and are more or less 
curious and interesting to look upon; 
moreover, they seem to be entirely in 
place among the roses and geraniums. 
Finely drawn differentiation along these 
lines would seem to be, in some measure, 
a matter of personal viewpoint. 
In a recent number of this magazine, a 
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writer entertained us with some interesting 
notations on one of the time-honored weeds 
among American rifle cartridges. (“Pigmy 
Round”’—R. A. Ramage.) Most of this 
text as furnished was particularly enjoy- 
able to the writer, who feels that the sub- 
ject is worthy of some expansion and pos- 
sibly some counter notations, for it would 
seem difficult to agree with all the things 
stated or implied therein. 

To find a man who has long held a 
leaning toward rifle shooting, and who is 
not more or less familiar with the BB cap 
cartridge, would be as troublesome as find- 
ing a fisherman who does not know the 
angleworm and the humble tin container 
ordinarily used for its transportation from 
upland to shore line. 

All things must have a beginning, and 
the zero plus zero of the BB cap idea 
should have been and probably was tied 
into the point where men first learned to’ 
make smooth bore barrels really smooth 
and of uniform diameter. Then it would 
become known that only a minute powder 
charge would suffice to drive a ball up to 
or beyond the muzzle of an arm. Imme- 
diately subsequent to the passing of the 


STEVENS 


flintlock the Army musket caps were of 
most generous proportions, and_ these 
would, in some cases, dislodge a ball from 
a barrel without the aid of gunpowder. 


N APPROACH to a certainty in this 

result must have been the factor that 

led up to the making of muzzle-loading 

rifles having a barrel bore of approximately 

#5 inch in diameter, together with the pro- 
duction of extra large caps. 

These arms as furnished were entirely 
workable without the aid of gunpowder. 
They were known as cap-and-shot guns 
and were available with set triggers, 
cneckered stocks, and similar appurte- 
nances of the better grade arms. They were 
used for short range target shooting. 


N? i. 


SHORT. 14. > 
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The adaptation of this idea to the breech- 
loader took form in the Bulleted Breech 
Cap Cartridge, suitable for use in the .22 
caliber rifle. 

The writer’s personal experience with the 
most commonly used type of early .22 and 
some of its ammunition was similar to ex- 
periences with the pioneer automobile that 
appeared later, in that the whole more or 
less misapplied outfit was just held together 
by its metaphoric suspenders. 

Its general performance was interluded 
with zero movements, sputtering, reverse 
action tendencies, and unexpected strokes 
of perfect functioning, thereby creating a 
wide field for speculation as well as plenty 
of interesting situations for the fellow who 
loved to take a long chance. 

In the early days few shooters would, 
have been presumptive enough to assert 
that the shortcomings of the BB cap were 
more grievous than those of the arm in 
which it was used. With the advance in 
small bore rifle making and knowledge of 
ballistics, the BB cap with its variable and 
cutting fulminate charge and its round ball 
was discarded by shooters desirous of ob- 
taining the best general results. 
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On account of this, or perhaps in spite 
of it, the BB cap was advanced also, for 
it was given a diminutive powder charge 
and a slightly elongated bullet. Rifles 
were chambered especially for this car- 
tridge, as well as for the conical ball cap 
which represented a still further theoretical 
improvement in this form of ammunition. 


A great many of these cartridges were 
used both indoors and out, where a mini- 
mum of noise, smoke, or expense were fac- 
tors for serious consideration by the 
shooter. 


HESE cartridges could at least be 

counted upon to furnish plenty of light- 
hearted enjoyment, but beyond this the re- 
sults were more or less problematical, this 
factor being largely dependent upon the 
ideas of the user. 

With the invention of the Maxim Silenc- 
er, the superior .22 short cartridge better 
fulfilled most of the conditions surround- 
ing the use of the smaller cartridges, and 
these again faced a waning popularity. 
With the advent of noncorrosive priming 
mixtures and the application of clean, ef- 
fectual lubricating metal alloys, and with 
the Maxim Silencer legislated out of exist- 
ence apparently by men who, for want 
of concise, first- hand knowledge, naturally 
took the term “Silencer” entirely too seri- 
ously, we now have a return of a much 
modified and improved BB cap, with its 
old field of occupancy open to it, and there 
exists no good reason why it should want 
tor devotees. 

The accompanying photograph shows 
three typical targets taken from my scrap- 
book and enlarged four times in order that 
the differences might be readily visualized. 
(.22 long rifle %s-inch circle, .22 short 
13£-inch circle, BB cap 2%-inch circle, all 
at 25-yard range.) These are not offered 
as showing the accuracy of the BB cap or 
the .22 short, but rather what may be ex- 
pected from ‘these cartridges when used in 
a light single shot rifle chambered for the 

2 long rifle cartridge, in accordance with 
the writer’s experience. 


There are men in plenty who, for one 
cause or another, are desirous of enjoying 
at least some rifle shooting at a minimum 
expenditure of time and means. It is for 
these shooters in particular that this text 
and the accompanying photograph are 
offered. 


HE rifle shown herein is the least sig- 
nificant and least expensive of all our 
standardized arms constructed along recog- 
nized lines, yet, when it is built up to 
adult size and properly sighted, it will 
shoot as well as a normal eye can direct 
its work, using the cartridge for which it 
is intended. Such an arm is a good in- 
vestment because the frame and barrel are 
securely bolted together, and when these 
are set in a generous, one- piece stock, and 
fastened firmly in place, the arm becomes 
consistently stanch and dependable beyond 
the possibilities of most of the lightweight 
takedown arms of this general type. 
With its remarkable cleanliness and rela- 
tively minute explosion, the modern BB 
cap is no less a good investment in light- 
hearted shooting enjoyment. Of the thou- 
sand or more of these cartridges that have 
been tested by the writer, there have been 
no squibs or unaccountables. As long as 
their use is confined to relatively large 


objects at relatively short range they will 


serve satisfactorily. 

It is the belief of the writer that much 
of the excellent work that can be per- 
formed with light single shot rifles is due 
to the native worth of the long rifle car- 
tridge for which they are chambered. 
When, for any reason, the shooter departs 
from the use of this cartridge, he should 
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strive to learn, through careful testing, 
the precise results of the change, and then 
govern his shooting range accordingly. 

It is not in the nature of things that we 
can always ride on the crest of the wave. 
All thinking men know that we will again 
gain the crest, but for the time being we 


are down in the trough, with much of our | 


remarkable general prosperity behind us. 
Among the possibilities of present condi- 
tions, if long continued, could be a general 
return of the wholesome practice of re- 
loading some of our commonly used rifle 
cartridges and a revival of factory-made 
barrels for the smallest, the least signifi- 
cant, of all our metallic ammunition. 


Bullet for the Biggest Big 
Game 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I read both 

Mr. Bradley’s and Mr. Leslie Simp- 
son’s stories about what happens to bul- 
lets when they hit something tough (an 
elephant). Their experiences have both 
been the same as mine. There isn’t a 
bullet made that will stand up and pene- 
trate straight, to always kill an elephant 
with a frontal shot. I have tried it many 
times and sometimes successfully. 

I have taken extreme care in trying 
these shots, and have been met with such 
poor results that I have begun to believe 
that Karamoja Bell can draw as long a 
bow as Doc Carver. 

A short time ago I sat on the top of 
an ant hill and took steady aim for an 


elephant’s brain. I had the angle fig- 
ured correctly, the elephant was stand- 
ing, head-on, at 15 yards. The only 





This way the bullet casing is madestiffer 

at both ends, says Cottar. The bullet is 

more pointed than the ordinary kind and 
ought to penetrate better 


thing that happened when I fired was that 
he went back on his haunches and turned 
broadside on. I then killed him with a 
side head shot. I was so sure that I 
was going to kill that elephant with the 
frontal shot that I was very disappointed 
when I didn’t. I had his head cut off 
and all the skin and flesh removed, 

I could see what had happened to the 
bullet. 

After penetrating 20 inches of trunk, 
it had hit the hard bridge bone. between 
the two tusks and turned ot of its 
course and come out on the under side 
at the right tusk. That happened be- 
cause the point of the bullet flattened 
on coming into contact with hard bone 
and slipped sidewise along the line of 
least resistance. This is a .475 No. 2 
Jeffery I am speaking about, so you will 
understand that there was enough force 
behind the bullet. 

A .475 bullet could be made that would 
have one-fourth of its length solid metal, 
without it coming into contact with the 
lands. 
front end for a bullet, but would like to 
see a lot stiffer one made than is made. 

I am sending a drawing of a bullet 
casing that I think ought to be the thing. 

N. Y. Bup Cortrar. 





NEXT MONTH 


One of Ozark Ripley’s 


fishing stories, 


“Brookies Around St. Ignace” 


best Canadian 





I wouldn't recommend an all solid | 
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The New “LONG RANGE” Double 


“Outdoor America’s” 


fied until I owned and tried the Western Arms Corporation’s 
double 


gun to see 
justified and as far as pattern goes, 
as good.” 
loads with minimum recoil.” 
strong shooting, low priced gun, 
gun.” 


“To 


if claims made for it 
there is 
“It is strong enough to stand the heaviest factory duck 
one 
I recommend this 


Gun Editor, Alec Mermo, 


“T wasn’t satis- 
Long Range 
“They were 
no gun any better, few 


said. 


were justified.” 


wanting a_ serviceable, 
Long Range 


—“It’s a Durable Double” A catalog in natural colors. 


Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 









Illustrated. 








grip. 
sight. 
guard. 


Magazine 


24” 
handsomely 
Gold bead front sight, 
Weight 7% Ibs. 
At your Dealer or 

R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. janusacturer, 

Established 1897 
2310 N. 16th St. 











Write for 
Catalog 







Used by Marksmen and big- 


game Hunters the world over. Will 

bring down an elephant, lion or tiger with 

same deadly certainty as a deer. Calibre .30-06 
barrel, 5-shot magazine, full sporting stock, pistol 
checkered, sling swivels. Lyman No, 48 rear 


mounted on maited ramp with removable 
Proof-tested at 70,000 Ibs, in our own factory. 














Phila., Pa. 








The new N. R. A. Type Model 54 Win- 
chester represents a super-accurate rifle 
in calibers .270 W. C. F. or .30 Govt. 
706. Features of this rifle include new N. 






R. A. Type pistol grip stock, oval shaped 
forearm, Lyman 48 Micrometer rear sight 
and Lyman gold bead front sight as 


standard equipment. The receiver is 


The Lyman Gun 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. 


Standard 
Equipment 













ON NEW 
N. R. A. TYPE 
M. 54 WINCHESTER 
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ee 
drilled and tapped for the Lyman 5A or = 
438 telescopic Sights. : 
Write us for the 4 page Winchester fold- * 


er completely describing this gun, with 
ballistic tables and comparative angles of 
elevation for various, loads used, not pre- 
viously available in this form. We also 
offer our free booklet covering all adapta- 
tions of the Lyman 48 Receiver Sights. 









Sight Corporation 
S. A. 

















“LIBERTY” 


10 SHOT 
AUTOMATIC 25 CAL. 


The smallest size automatic, with larg- 
est magazine capacity—10 shots. Side $9.75 .75 
safety; proof tested; brandnew. . — 
Holster and Box Cartridges, FRE E. 
Write for list of used Guns, Colts, S& W, ete. 


HUDSON SPTG. GDS. CO., L-52 Warren St., New York 















Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure finest steel 
No heating is necessary. $ 00 
Restores the finish on 5 ae 

guns in ten minutes for 

Send for circular ‘*W hat Gunsmiths Say” 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Desk 013, New Method Bldg. Bradford. Pa. 


| PARKER’S 1930 CATALOG 


“he tifimari bneyelipacdia® 


250 ILLUSTRATED 30 SEND STAMPS, CASH 
PAGES of INTEREST C OR MONEY ORDER 


A. G. Parker, Ltd., Whittall St., Birmingham, Eng. 


~ Cal..30-.40 
Six-Shot 




















KRAG CARBINE 
Ali the qualities of a high price 75 

In fine used condition, all work- es 

parts guaranteed for one year. Sen —_— 

today for our Free 60 page illustrated catalog of money 
saving values; Guns, Ammunition, Cutlery, Pre rts and Gov't goods. 
— “7 ap 2 all over the world. ' Deposit required on all 

Money refunded if not satisfactory 

Ww. "STOKES KIRK, 1627 F-13 North 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS’— 
World’s best history of those famous scouts. 332 pages; 
illustrated; $4.00 delivered; circular free. Address OUT- 
DOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


=. 














Improved Hunting Receiver 


Same strong, sturdy 
construction as all 
Western Sights. 
Positive windage 
and elevation ad- 
justment. Attach 
yourself in 5 min- 
Do not have to cut 





No holes to drill on 
r 54 Winchester and 
ee. Also fits Spring- 
eld. ade 
of finest ma- $ 50 
terials. Sent 
oa or 
send money. Fully Guaranteed. 
Leaflet giving full details on request. Mail your 
order today. 
The Western Gun Sight Co. 
3319 Gilpin St. 


Denver, Colo. 











Radium Is Restoring 
Health to Thousands 


No medicine or drugs. Just a light, small, 
comfortable inexpensive Radio-Active Pad, 
worn on the back by day and over the stom- 
ach at night. Sold on trial. You can be sure it 
is helping you before you buy it. Over 150,000 
sold on this plan. Thousands have written us 
that it healed them cf Neuritis, Rheumatism, 
High Blood Pressure, Constipation, Nervous 
Prostration, Acthma and other respiratory dis- 
orders, Heart, Liver, Kidney and Bladder 
trouble, etc. No matter what you have tried, 
or what your trouble may be, try Degnen’s 
Radio-Active Solar Pad at our risk. Write to- 
day for Trial offer and descriptive literature. 
Radium Appliance Co., 2376 Bradbury Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
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NewAéA Goods 


The Winchester Model 54 Rifle, N.R.A. Type 
F BOBBY JONES had not developed a form 
that is the envy of all who tread the golf 

links, he would never have risen to the pin- 

nacle of success at his chosen sport. If big 

Bill Tilden had used the tactics, the methods, 

and the technique of the court of thirty years 

ago, he would never have achieved his recent 

Just as truly is 





years of success at tennis. 
there a certain technique, a modern method of 
shooting the rifle, either at a target or on 
game, and if one does not develop this technique, 
does not learn the game, he can not hope to 
compete with those who do. Without proper 
form in shooting, one can not develop into a 
marksman as we_ understand the 
To play the game in perfect form, 


nail-driving 
words today. 
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it will cost $75. That is what association mem- 
bers have had to have done up to date. That 
kind of a stock was not wanted, but rather one 
within the means of every member, therefore, 
it must be made by machinery, and, before the 
stocks could be made in this manner at a rea- 
sonable price, the machines and the master 
stocks made of cast iron had to be designed and 
produced. This took four months, but has now 
been completed, and the rifle was placed on the 
market in August. It can now be purchased by 
anyone, whether he be a member of the N. R. A. 
or not, and its price is exactly the same as 
the old and poorly stocked factory model of 
this rifle. 

Briefly, the barrel and breech action of this 
rifle are exactly the same as those of the old 
Model 54. The rifle is sighted with Lyman 
No. 48W receiver sight and Lyman gold bead 
front sight. It is further equipped with an 
excellent pistol grip stock of most modern de- 


Winchester Model 54 rifle, N. R. A. type 


good tools—rifles—are necessary, just as the best 
of clubs are none too good in golf, or a mod- 
ern racket in tennis. 

Under the most able leadership of General 
Reckord, the executive vice president of the 
National Rifle Association, an analysis has been 
made of the members of that association. It had 
been thought that they were essentially an ag- 
gregation of target shooters, and it was con- 
siderable of a surprise to learn that fully three- 
fourths of their membership of over 40,000 were 
interested in the rifle primarily from the stand- 
point of hunting. A further investigation has 
shown that they undoubtedly are the deadliest 
game shots the world has ever known. The 
National ~Rifle Association is, therefore, giving 
the greatest attention to game shooting with 
the rifle, realizing that through this phase of 
shooting, they can hope for as much success as 
in the encouragement of target shooting in 
their endeavors to make us a nation of rifle- 
men. 

The association found that when they ap- 
proached this matter of encouragement of hunt- 
ing marksmanship, there was not, in their opin- 
ion, a suitable hunting rifle on the market which 
could be shot in the manner, style, and positions 
which modern marksmanship technique and 
methods had proved were necessary for real 
success. Particularly, stocks were entirely un- 
suited for any except rifles of light recoil, to be 
used only in the standing position. The de- 
sign was hopeless from the standpoint of ef- 
ficient rapid fire, strange as this may sound to 
those of our readers who are not modern trained 
riflemen. The design greatly accentuated the 
effect of recoil. There was no provision for 
a shooting gun sling, which is so essential for 
steady holding in the kneeling, sitting, and prone 
positions. The association could tell a hunter- 
rifleman all about how he ought to shoot, but it 
had to admit that there was no commercial 
hunting rifle on the market with which he could 
shoot this way. 


HE lack of suitable weapons so handicapped 

the association that finally, eight months ago, 
they approached the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company on the matter of providing a suitable 
all-around hunting rifle of design in complete 
accord with the ideas of their best big and small 
game hunters, that could be shot according to 
the technique of modern marksmanship.  For- 
tunately, Winchester already had one rifle which 
in design of metal portions, strength, durabil- 
ity, and fine accuracy was excellent, but it was 
handicapped by an altogether hopeless stock, 
and there was no provision for a shooting gun 
sling. This was the Winchester Model 54 bolt 
action rifle. All it needed was a modern stock 
and a suitable gun sling. Winchester fell right 
in with the plans of the association in a whole- 
hearted manner, and General Reckord requested 
that the writer and Laurence J. Hathaway, the 
editor of the association’s magazine, The Ameri- 
can Rifleman, undertake the design. In due 
time, this was accomplished; the design and mod- 
els were submitted to a number of the most skill- 
ful hunters in the association and_ received 
thorough approval. 

Let no one think that a rifle can be provided 
with a new stock in a few days or even weeks. 
A stock can be made by hand in a week, but 


sign, neatly checked and with dull London oil 
finish, and with proper sling swivels for an N. 
R. A. type shooting gun sling which is furnished 
at $2.50 extra, the sling being 1 inch wide. 
The stock is of dimensions to fit the trained 
American hunter-rifleman of average build, and 
perfectly fits about nineteen riflemen out of 
twenty. It lends itself perfectly to steady and 
hard holding in the various firing positions which 
our large recent experience in marksmanship 
training has shown to be the steadiest and quick- 
est positions. It is also a perfect stock for both 
snap-shooting and for rapid fire. We do not 
mean the kind of rapid fire that pours out prac- 
tically unaimed bullets at the rate of five in 
three seconds, but rather the kind that will make 
a sure and humane kill on big game at 250 
yards at the rate of one shot in three seconds. 

The new rifle is known as the ‘‘Winchester 
Model 54 Rifle, N. R. A. Type.” It is fur- 
nished only in .270 W. C. F..and in .30-06 cali- 
bers. It weighs 77% to 8% pounds and has 24- 
inch barrel.—Townsend Whelen. 





Nitle&listol Queries 


answered by 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write rate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 


Best Weapon for a Deputy Sheriff 

Editor:—I am a gun crank and have had a 
good many pistols. I am not the best shot in 
the world, but can do fair work with some, and 
some I can’t. I am a deputy sheriff here. I 
mostly work nights. I have two one-hand guns. 
One is a .38 Smith & Wesson, 5-inch barrel. 
It shoots too high. The other one is a .38 Colt 
automatic, Military Model, 6-inch barrel. It 
shoots a little low and to the left. At 50 feet 
the bullet will go wild on a 2-inch mark by 3 
inches to the side and about 2 inches low. Do 
you think that this gun would do better if I 
put a new barrel in it? I have had it for a 
number of years and it doesn’t shoot like it 
used to. Another thing I would like to know— 
which has the better punch to it, the 9 mm. 
Luger or the .38 Colt automatic, both with 6-inch 
barrel? How does the .30 Luger compare with 
the 9 mm.? Which is the better gun and more 
accurate at any range a fellow might want to 
use it? Here is another thing I would like to 
know: Is the Colt .38 automatic as accurate as 
the Luger in the same length of barrel? Oh, 
yes, the police here use the .32-20 Colt or Smith 


& Wesson, and so does the sheriff, but I just ° 


can’t cotton to the caliber. I like the automatic, 
as mine has the first time to jam or hang on 
me. I think the .38 Smith & Wesson Special 
is a far more accurate gun then the .32-20 Colt. 
What do you think?—C. C. Roberts, Utah. 


Answer:—With a handgun, every individual 
holds and aims slightly differently, and different 
makes of ammunition shoot slightly differently. 
Therefore, all the pistols and revolvers which 


have fixed, nonadjustable sights will only shoot 
exactly where aimed by an individual by the 
merest chance. It is not satisfactory to attempt 
to alter these sights until one has done a great 
deal of shooting with the weapon and knows ex- 
actly where it shoots for him. Then the sights 
should be altered by bending the front sight to 
one side or the other in a vise to make it shoot 
to the right or left, by filing down the rear 
sight to make it shoot lower, or by filing down 
the front sight to make it shoot higher. The 
replacement of the barrel on an automatic pistol 
may make it shoot more accurately. It may 
also change the point where it hits, but only 
by mere chance will it make the pistol hit where 
the individual aims it. 

The .38 Super Colt automatic pistol, using the 
new ammunition made for it by the Remington 
Arms Company, is the best automatic pistol in 
the world for pistol use or for self-defense. It 
is the most accurate automatic pistol of larger 
caliber than .22 made. It is much more power- 
ful and more accurate than the 9 mm. Luger. 
A good pistol shot can hit a man reliably and 
repeatedly with this pistol at 100 to 150 yards, 
which can not be done with any other pistol of 
which I know. Next to the Colt, the Luger is 
probably the best automatic pistol made, but, 
even at that, it is far behind the .38 Super 
Colt, and this new Super Colt is also far su- 
perior to your old .38 Colt automatic. Under- 
stand, the Super Colt will not necessarily hit 
exactly where you aim it. It may, but the 
chances are that you will have to adjust the 
sights as described above when you get so thor- 
oughly used to it that you know exactly where 
it hit. 

My own opinion is that this pistol is the best 
for a deputy sheriff who practices enough te 
become thoroughly familiar with his weapon. Un- 
doubtedly, the revolver is simple, and has a lighter 
trigger pull, and a man who seldom shoots is 
liable to function a revolver more reliably and 
quicker in an emergency, because it is so simple 
that he functions it practically without thinking. 
In the hands of a good shot, the automatic will 
shoot as accurately as a Military and Police 
revolver. The Remington cartridge for the .38 
Super Colt has a higher velocity and flatter tra- 
jectory than any other .38 or 9 mm. pistol or 
revolver cartridge, and is more powerful at 
short range and more accurate at long range. 

So far as accuracy and ability to hit close to 
the mark at all ranges are concerned, the Colt 
Officers’ Model revolver for the .38 Smith & 
Wesson Special cartridge is the best in the world, 
and it has readily adjustable sights so that the 
individual can easily make it shoot exactly where 
he aims. But this is more of a revolver for the 
target shot and the hunter than for a deputy 
sheriff. The .32-20 cartridge is loaded for use 
in rifles. It is a fair revolver cartridge, but 
distinctly inferior in every way to the .38 
Smith & Wesson Special cartridge in a_ re- 
volver. This latter cartridge is the most ac- 
curate, but not the most powerful revolver car- 
tridge made. 

I think you will get a great deal of valuable 
information and be able to select and use your 
pistols with much better effect if you study the 
book, “Pistols and Revolvers and Their Use,” 
by Major Hatcher.—T. W. 


Advice to Hunters 
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conducted by 


Capt. Chas.Askins 


Shooting Out of Season 
By Chas. Askins 


ON’T misunderstand the title. This 
doesn’t mean shooting game out of 
season. On the other hand, most of 
us do not like to wait from the time that 
the duck season ends until the fall shooting 
season starts, to limber up with the smooth 
bores. For this reason we take to the trap, 
either standard trap shooting or skeet. 
What I am to write about is neither ordi- 
nary trap shooting nor skeet, though it is 
clay bird shooting all right. 

In my opinion, both standard clay bird 
shooting and skeet are too easy to afford 
full practice for wing shooting or field 
shooting or duck shooting. Skeet is the 
better, but some of the shots are very 
simple in skeet, and another percentage 
are not like anything the small game 
shooter ever gets—too close. Skeet is 
good practice at that. 

The Western Cartridge Company fur- 
nishes a little hand trap. We all know a 
good deal about these traps from reading. 
I did, too, and something about them from 
shooting at the birds. The clays are 
thrown with a side swing, very much like 
throwing a baseball but faster, if a good 
man does the pitching. The Western 
Cartridge Company says that a clay bird 
can be thrown a hundred yards—never 
saw one thrown so far, but they can be 
thrown farther and faster than any fixed 
trap will send them. A “pitcher” can read- 
ily become expert in throwing clay birds, 
curves being much more under his con- 
trol than is true of the worst spit ball 
pitcher. The birds can be thrown level 
and true at any height, in any direction, 
after the trap wielder becomes expert, and 
then he will develop trickiness. The birds 
can be thrown upside down, or edge to the 
shooter, or they can be made to jump as 
they rise, or duck. Curving to the right 
or left is easy enough, and the curving 
may be made to begin close to the thrower 
or farther away. Of course, low and high- 
sent birds are simple.. No trouble at all to 
send the clay saucers entirely above trees 
70 feet high, birds coming from a 
distance of 50 yards beyond the trees, 
and going over the marksman more than 
100 feet high. Again, the timber may be 
a simple hedge, 20 feet high or lower, 
and the birds, without warning, will come 
over like a flash, be on the shooter, and 
gone. If the marksman has agreed to take 
them before they have passed over his 
head, same as he would an incomer in duck 
shooting, his work is cut out. If he can 
turn on them, and he holds right, low 
enough, it is not so hard. The overhead 
bird is a hummer, marksman standing 
within 30 yards of the “trapper,” and birds 
thrown to travel a distance of 80 yards. 


I KNEW all this a long time ago, as 
most of us do who have tried the hand 
trap. However, the first time I shot ordi- 
nary trap guns, or maybe field guns, usually 
12 bore, while I couldn’t break all the birds 
the most of them were hit, and I thought 
it all a bit too easy. In an evil day or a 
lucky day, whichever way you want to 
look at it, I was persuaded to try the game 
with a .410. I got the trap from the West- 
ern Cartridge Company, the gun from the 
Lefever Arms Company, and went at it. 
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My thrower soon took a huge delight in 
seeing me miss, and I missed enough to 
keep him in a broad grin. 

The .410 is the most tormenting little 
trick with which I ever tried to do wing 
shooting. It is just the same in game shoot- | 
ing as clays. I tried to shoot doves with 
one this year, and usually could get four 
birds in ten shots. It didn’t make any dif- 
ference whether the doves were close or 
farther away. Mostly, in charity to myself, 
I ascribed my misses to the gun, as not 
patterning closely enough. Then I turned 
the gun over to a youngster who took no 
chances, didn’t mean to shoot ’em on the 
wing and didn’t, but at 30 yards he knocked 
the birds off their roost the same as with 
a 10 bore. That knocked the props from 
under me. The conclusion reached was 
that the gun would kill on a center hold, 
but that fringe of the pattern which would 
be amply thick to bring down the birds 
with a 12 bore was either absent or too 
thin to do a thing to birds. You just held 
about center or the bird went on, maybe 
with the loss of a feather or two, maybe 
not. Anyhow, the fault was mine. At 
that, I didn’t mean to shoot any more live 
birds with that gun—couldn’t hold well 
enough, and it was a cruelty to the game. 

The clay birds, though, didn’t mind 
whether I missed ’em, centered them, or 
merely got a scratch hit. Moreover, these 
hand-thrown clays that had been pretty 
easy, some of them, with any gun from 
a 20 to a 12, were plenty hard enough for 
me with this little gun. Anyway, this was 
the gun I had been told to use in order 
to get sport out of clay birds, shooting 
from a hand trap. The first thing I did 
was to shoot birds from a standard prac- 
tice trap, standing at 12 yards rise. Hav- 
ing, after a good many trials, broken eight 
out of ten, I went out 30 yards in front 
of this same practice trap and had the 
clays thrown by me. When I did get onto 
those birds, from either side, I got them 
with more certainty than I did when stand- 
ing back of the trap. Birds were now 
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being taken between 20 and 25 yards, you | 
see, whereas they were a good 30 yards | 


distant from the rear position. Now I 
got square in front of the trap, birds to be 
taken before they passed overhead, inside 
the first 30 yards of flight. First I tried 
those overhead fellows with a Winchester 
pump 20, cylinder bored, and I could hit 
after a few attempts. Taking up the little 
.410 it seemed that I might as well have 
been shooting blanks. 
missed. I must not make this story too 
long; after while I hit some of them, and 
took up the hand trap. 


F I could hit all the birds thrown by an 

expert, with a hand trap, using a .410, 
I'd be the best wing-shot that ever lived. I 
suppose that eventually I got about half of 
them. The bird that always gave me 
trouble and always will was the overhead 
incomer, not more than 40 feet high, using 
one barrel before the bird passed overhead. 
That bird came over like a flash of light, 
unless I’d given the thrower strict orders 
to slow up. Orders wouldn’t hold him very 
long, if the birds were being smashed. The 
only way I could get even was to change 


The birds were all | 
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the best shooter 
you know about 


'L. C. Smith Guns 


OLLARS to doughnuts he és 

an L. C. Smith Gun shooter. 
He'll give you a better sales talk 
than we can; but just to high spot 
a little:—Smith Guns are cham- 
pionship guns, built by master 
gunsmiths over nearly a half cen- 
tury. They’re bored, balanced and 
fitted with the care and cunning 
which only such long experience 
can teach. You'll find L. C. Smith 
Guns in the hands of the best 
shooters wherever game is shot or 
clay birds smashed. See one at 
your dealer’s and write us for pic- 
tures and descriptions. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANS4 
67 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building—San Francisco, Cal. 








FOR HOME PROTECTION 







NEW 
German Luger ‘O. P 


Automatics 
4-Inch Barrel 


9-Shot, SPECIAL 


.30 Caliber or 9mm. 
9 mm. Luger, 6- or 8-inch barrel... $30.00 
New German Zehna or pune Auto. 

-25 Cal.. side 
New German ‘Ortgies . .32 Cal... - 66) 
New Savage Automatic .32 or .380.._ 14.25 
Remington .380 Auto.................---........... 14.75 
New Colt Woodmen .22 Cal. Target Auto. 27.50 
New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 

Target Pistol, 6-inch barrel... 27.50 
New Hartford .22 Target Automatic... 18.00 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 

.32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-inch barrel... 27. 
New Colt’s.32 Police positive 4 in. barre] 21.00 
44S & W Triple Lock, 4, 5, or 614” barrel 34.00 


Slightly Used Guns 
a, 8.32 or .380 Automatic... _ 13.50 
S. & W. .32-20 or .38 Military ‘and Police 19.00 
Colt’s Police Positive .32-20 or .38............ 16.50 
Used Colt .45 Autom... enicaaehen —— 
Leather Holster, all sizes. 2.00 


Spring Shoulder Holsters for all Calibers, 4.00 
Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination on deposit of $1.00 
Money or express orders only 
ARNOLD WOLFF 
1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER ,COLO. 











Mention Outdoor Life in 
writing to Advertisers 
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Why not have 
the best? 
Northland Skis 


. skilfully and 
scientifically made 
from selected 
woods, are first 
choice among good 
skiers. They're best for 
running, is ying, or gen- 
eraluse. The deerhead 
trademark identifies them. 
Write for booklet, ‘‘How 
to Ski”’, 


World’s Largest 
ae Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 


8 Merriam Park, St. Paul. Minn. 





SPOT YOUR GAME 
WITH A REAL BINOCULAR 





8x27 


ALPINE “A” 


is so moderately priced it’s within the reach of 
everyone. Take it with you not only on your hunt- 
ing trips, but on camping, fishing or scenic vaca- 
tions. Compare this with others before purchasing. 


ONLY $25 POSTPAID 


This is a new, small, light-weight binocular with 
large fleld of view and full stereoscopic effect. If 
desired you can examine this glass at Express Office 
before purchasing. Sold only on money back guar- 
antee. We also have Carl Zeiss and Bausch and 
Lomb Binoculars. ri 
Write for FREE circular. 
Established 1894. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 Arapahoe Street Denver, Colo. * 
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THE REAL 
LOG CABIN 


By C. D. Aldrich 
$4.00 Postpaid 


A most practical and 
up-to-date book on 
how to plan and 
build cabins, what 
they cost and how 
prac “tical they are. 
The author is 
probably the only 
architect in this 
i country who has de- 
voted himself exclu- 
sively to designing 
and building iog cabins from the simplest to 
the most elaborate. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 











“Cabin 


MMdrieh 














$4.00 
POSTPAID 


This book is of 


ie REPTILES 
wad OF THE WORLD] fri vncther una: 


—) teur or protes- 
sional. Tllus- 
RAYMOND L. DITMARS trated by almost 
200 =photographs 
taken by the 
author, There 
are chapters de- 
voted to turtles 
and tortoises; 
i crocodiles and al- 
ligators; lizards 
and snakes, 


OUTDOOR 
LIFE 
BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis 
Street 
Denver, Col. 


‘Tortoises and Turtles, Crocodihena, Literds and 
Srahes of the Eastern ond Western Heminpheres 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Aman = Tost 








~ | not be seen. 


| with a .410 at that. 
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| places with the other fellow, and make him 
| do the shooting, 
| much that I couldn’t throw hard enough. 


whereupon I laughed so 


Those birds could be bro‘xen by the use 
of the second barrel, after they had passed 
and were going away, but if the agreement 
held to take them before they had passed 
overhead, or be scored a lost bird, then it 


| was shoot and do it about as fast as the 
bird flew. 
| coming along on an even keel, 


Considering that the birds were 
steadily 
rising, looking dead easy to a spectator, I 
do not know a better means of taking the 
conceit out of a man, 

The duck shot was one coming over 
the tops of some cottonwood trees, 70 
feet high. Beneath the trees was a mul- 
berry sedge, so that the trap man could 
Both barrels were allowed, 
but the birds looked to be 50 yards high. 
Mostly at this work I blamed the gun, be- 
cause that was too high for any .410. At 
that, some birds were hit with one barrel 
or the other. The clays would go very 
high, and then curve down to one side or 
the other. I doubt if ducks were any 
harder to hit or as difficult either. 

The quail shot was difficult also. I had 
two clumps of locusts about 18 feet apart, 
a 15-foot opening between. I stood out 60 
feet from the opening, while the trap 
wielder was as far away at right angles, 
throwing past the trees on the opposite 
side. I could see when the bird was com- 
ing, and could cover the opening and wait 


| for it, and at that a h If dozen birds got 


by, with the charge following them into 
the brush. By and by I could get some of 
them, just by holding on the farther side, 
making that clay travel all of the 15 feet 
across the opening before I had to fire. 
That always had been a hard shot for me, 
on quail, though I have seen some men 
who made it regularly in the woods. I 
knew one chap who appeared surer on those 
birds than any others. Maybe I'll get some 
of them now myself, having learned some- 
thing about how to do it. It won’t be done 


WANTED to see what English tower 

bird shooting was like, and put the trap 
man on top of the barn. I learned that, as 
usual, you couldn’t take ’em that way at 
first, but by and by they became easy 
enough, just as easy as any other birds 
anyhow. Those birds passed level over- 
head and to either side. This kind of work 
is supposed to teach an Englishman to take 
driven birds. It is more like incoming 
ducks than anything else. I saw shooting 
birds thrown from a tall tower at Camp 
Perry a few years ago, and the regulation 
clay bird shot didn’t appear to be more 
happily situated than the rest of us. Good 
holding doesn’t get a man anywhere unless 
he knows where to hold. 

This hand trap work is a great thing to 
teach a beginner, boy, girl, woman, or man, 
and from what I have seen most of them 
get a great kick out of it. Throwing the 
birds gently, say 30 yards, anybody that 
can aim a gun can break some of them, 
and the boy or girl that learns to hit five 
in ten is a made wing-shot, and not to be 
cured of the craze any more. I saw one 
girl break the first bird she shot at, break 
the sixth, then miss ten straight, and ran 
out the box of shells, getting two birds in 
the last five. She shot a 28 gauge, and had 
a black shoulder when she quit, but wanted 
to go right on and shoot another box of 
shells. 

The competition is just as sharp as in 
any other kind of clay bird shooting. Two 
men or more can take the birds that come 
over a hedge, and, if both are good shots, 
one or the other may break eight 1n ten. 
3etter than that I have not seen, and a 
man has to be right up on his toes to get 


stock and finish it. 


them before they pass overhead. Be sure a 
keen opponent is going to be a rigid 
referee, and any bird that is allowed to 
pass on out of bounds before being broken 
is promptly called “lost bird.” 

All told, I have had a whale of a lot of 
fun out of off-season shooting. Not only 
that, but I think it has taught me a good 
deal about wing shooting. Whether it has 
or not, I have had many an afternoon's 
sport out of the little gun when there were 
no ducks this side of Canada. 


Plastic Wood to Remodel 
Stocks 


+ Werle Outdoor Life:—In the Octo- 
ber number of Ovutpoor LiFe in your 
department, “Shotgun Queries,” you re- 
fer to a gun that had too low a comb, 
and state, “I put in a lot of time trying 
to build up the comb, and then sold the 
gun.” JI think I have solved the trouble 
for those of us who can not afford to 
have a gun restocked. For the benefit 
of those who may be _ interested, I 
want to pass along the information. Since 
I’m not even remotely financially inter- 
ested in the product which makes stock 
changing possible, it is not propaganda 
when I advise the use of plastic wood 
made by Addison Leslie Company of 
Canton, Mass. 

Last spring a friend of mine purchased 


This is the finished job 


one of Lou Smith’s “Durable Doubles.” 
This particular product of the Western 
Arms had too much drop at comb and 
heel, too much pitch, and the grip was 
too large in circumference to please the 
owner of the gun. We discussed the 
gun and I agreed to experiment with the 
stock, since he provided the gun. 

I got some plastic wood and, by fol- 
lowing the directions for its use and 
using a little judgment of my own, I 
found the task was extremely simple. 
First, I removed the varnish. Then I cut 
the stock to give the desired pitch. Next 
the butt plate was attached so that it 
gave the height desired at heel. The 
difference between the stock as was and 
the proposed new stock amounted to # 
of an inch. This was the part to be 
made of plastic wood. This was filled in 
in layers according to the directions. The 
stock was now oversize, so it was cut 
to size with a rasp, and then smoothed 
with a file and sandpaper. Then with a 
round file I cut the grip to 4% inches 
and reshaped it to give more nearly a 
full pistol grip. The bottom of the grip 
was shaped to represent a cap piece, and 
black lacquer used to set it off. All that 
remained to do was to sandpaper the 
Realiy very simple! 


HE stock is rather good-looking. I 

used a walnut stain on the finish, and by 
manipulating the brush gave it a striking 
appearance. I might add here that the 
product can be had in walnut, but it 
wasn’t available when I wanted it, so 
I used the white. I cut down the fore 
end too. The following are the measuree 
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ments of the finished stock: Drop at 
comb, ls inches; drop at heel, 114i 
inches; distance from front trigger to 
(a) comb, 6 inches; (b) heel, 13% inches ; 
(c) center of butt, 134 inches; (d) toe, 
13% inches; circumference of grip, 4% 
inches; depth of butt plate, 4% inches. 
Balances perfectly 3 inches forward of the 
breech. Heel was raised % of an inch. 
The whole job cost about $1.50, in- 
cluding the oil for the finish. The time 
spent was so pleasantly used that I don't 
consider it in the cost. And I’m really 
proud of the job. I wish you could men- 
tion it in some way in your column, so 
that more could realize how much they 
could make out of it. A fellow can now 
put all of his money into a gun without 
paying for restocking. That, to some 
of us, means a better grade of weapon. 
Pa. H. E. Roves. 


Adaptors 


{DITOR Outdoor Life:—As a reader 
ver your magazine and a lover of 
guns and shooting, I would like to ask 
and to know the opinions of other gun 
users of the .410 adaptors that can be 
used in standard 12 gauge, and I believe 
16 and 20 gauge double or single guns. 

I saw these adaptors mentioned in one 
of your issues. I believe it was the June, 
1930, edition. I sent to the Midland Gun 
Company, Birmingham, England, for two 
of these adaptors. I have used them 
both in my Smith Double Trap, and Long 
Range Smith, and have been more than 
pleased with results on rabbits and rats. 
While, of course, the gun with these 
adaptors used in it is not as light as a 
single or double .410 would be, it gives 
a shooter the advantage of being able to 
use, at all times, the same gun, no differ- 
ent length or drop of stock, also the ad- 
vantage of being able to get some sport 
with low-priced ammunition, and lack of 
noise. I was very skeptical about using 
them in ejector guns, but, as both of 
mine have this feature fitted, I have so 
far not noticed any injury to either of 
mine, and they both eject the empty 12 
gauge shells as lively as always. 

I would like to see reports of other 
sportsmen who have had experience with 
these. A. Pappon. 

Iowa. 


A 60-Yard Duck Gun 


7 DITOR Outdoor Life:—Much dogma 

based on “time-honored tradition,” or 
on superficial observation, is frequently 
handedvout to us as to when a pattern 
made by a scatter gun ceases to be any 
good on ducks, irrespective of skill in 
pointing. We are assured that as a 100 
pellet pattern in 30-inch circle at 60 
yards is necessary, a pattern of, say, 
eighty-five is of no earthly use. I hereby 
propose to prove that even under the 
requirement of 100 No. 4 chilled, an 
eighty-five pellet pattern in 30-inch circle 
at 60 yards will kill as well and with 
as many pellets per duck as said 100 
pellet pattern. Before you snicker or 
sneer at this “downright heresy,” please 
read what follows, and then maybe you 
will feel like kicking yourself for not 
knowing or forgetting about the nigger 
in the woodpile. 

I will take and compare, from actual 
60-yard patterns, the pellet densities of 
patterns made by a good 12 gauge and 
by a good 20 gauge, with factory style 
loadings. Similar performances only 
will be compared, ae no advantage taken 
by use of poor 12 gauge patterns and good 





20 gauge patterns. Patterns will be of 


equal rank. 

12 gauge, 14 ounces of small 4 chilled, 
in 30-inch circle at 60 yards, 102 pellets. 

20 gauge, 1 ounce of small 4 chilled, in 
30-inch circle at 60 yards, eighty-five 
pellets. 

20 gauge, 
in 25.6-inch 
four pellets. 


1 ounce of small 4 chilled, 
circle at 60 yards, seventy- 


NY seventy-four per 252-inch circle 
is same density as 102 per 30-inch 
circle, pellets being 2.63 inches apart 
in both cases. Hence a duck will get same 
number of pellets, provided bird is any- 
where within the 30-inch circle for the 
12, and anywhere within the 25.6-inch 
circle for the 20. Thirty versus 252 
is the comparative skill needed in this 
case -in pointing. If the average man 
needs 30, can’t a better shot keep his 
ducks within 25.6 inches? Let the Cap- 
tain answer as to comparative groupings 
of bullets from a rifle shot at 60 yards 
by average shot versus a good shot. 

12 gauge, 14 ounces of large 4 chilled, 
in 30-inch circle at 60 yards, eighty- 
eight pellets. 

12 gauge, 14 ounces of large 4 chilled, 
in 24.33-inch circle at 60 yards, sixty-five 
pellets. 

12 gauge, 14 ounces of large 4 chilled, 
in 24-inch circle at 60 yards, sixty-four 
pellets. 

Sixty-five per 244-inch circle is same 
density as ninety-nine per 30-inch. 

Sixty-four per 24-inch circle is same 
density as 100 per 30-inch. 

20 gauge, 1 ounce of large 4 chilled, in 
30-inch circle at 60 yards, seventy-four 
pellets. 

20 gauge, 1 ounce of large 4 chilled, in 
19%-inch circle at 60 yards, forty-two 
pellets. 

20 gauge, 1 ounce of large 4 chilled, in 
19%-inch circle at 60 yards, forty-one 
pellets. 

Forty-two pellets per 
is same density as 
inch. 

Forty-one per 19%-inch circle is same 
density as 100 per 30-inch. 

Here the 12 will have to take the ducks 
with 24-inch circle and the 20 with 198- 
inch circle for the required density Captain 
Askins calls for. 

Now as to 5 chilled, I understand that 
the Captain calls for 17 2x14x50 per cent 
or 107% pellets per 30-inch circle at 60 
yards. Let us call it 115 and go the 
Captain one better. 

12 gauge, 134 ounces, 5 chilled, 
inch circle at 60 yards, 115 pellets. 

20 gauge, 1 ounce, 5 chilled, in 30-inch 
circle at 60 yards, 105 pellets. 

20 gauge, 1 ounce, 5 chilled, in 27.4-inch 
circle at 60 yards, ninety-six pellets. 

Ninety-six per 272-inch circle is same 
density as 115 per 30-inch. Here the 20 
used a bit smaller sizes of 5s than the 
12, and shows what may happen with 
good 12 and 20 bores. Patterns in this 
case were the best for both the guns. 


Same 12 with 14 ounces, 6 chilled, 
gave 143 in 30-inch circle at 60 yards, 
and the 20 with but .903 ounce, 6 chilled, 
gave sixty-six in 20-inch circle at 60 
yards, which is at the rate of 142 per 
30-inch circle. 


193-inch circle 
ninety-nine per 30- 


in 30- 


R good 12 and corresponding good 
20, 14 ounces vs. 1 ounce, using good 


factory loads suited to each, the 20 will | 


have to take the ducks into a circle 4 
to 44 inches smaller than the 12: this 
at 60 yards, and for densities that the 
Captain lays down as needed. If 100 

No. 4s are needed (and that’s about 
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lefever [,uns 


North America’s 
Junior Champion, 15 
year old Shirley Fosgard 
of Galveston, Texas, 
broke 95 targets out of 
100 to win at the Grand 
American Handicap. 
He also broke 212 
targets without a 
miss, a world’s 
record for a 15 
year old boy. He 
shoots a Le- 

fever. 


“Who ever 
saw a 
broken 

Lefever?’’ 


Lefever Prices 


Singles $16.00 and $35.00 
Doubles $28.50 and $60.00 
All lengths and gauges. 
A nice Christmas pre- 
sentand shipped ata 
moment’s notice. 
LEFEVER ARMS 

Company 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 14 
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Range 400 square miles. And you can 
asily have them. If you cansee 
one mile, these superpower French lox32mm. stereo - prism binoculars 
will extend your vision 10 TIMES. ENJOY FOUR 
10 pow 10 times more! Multiply pleasures ¢ hob! 
sport. Usea pair touring, observation, he 
Lenses , astronomy, etc. Superb y 


alts nature stud 

efor a lifetime of service. Case and straps free. 
Did you know mae vcaiicerd eld glasses have but four lenses and 
most of the better ones only six? But this binocular 





4 has 10 Sn ay 4 aie 3 No wonder it a 
an expansive fie Tilliant umination an e 
Prisms definition. 





Extra Power Without Extra Cost 

Send $23.95 today for one on yREe TRIAL. Or $1_ for one C. 0. D 
paving postman balance and few cents postage. Check and compare 
t in every way for five days with others sel selling for double or more. If 
you do not like it for any reason whatever your mon- 











will be romptly returned. Every giass tested. 
FREE The U 5. Gov *t and State Forestry Dep’ts buy 
TRIAL J a by oh The same in = only $18.50. Surpasses 


others at $23.50 and mo 


CATALOG Rahn 


Everything in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes and — instru- 
ments. The finest and largest assortment in America. Catalog gives 
all information how to choose the best for your individual needs at 
ae gy PRICE. Dealers write for prices and catalog of other 
models 


Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 


Du Maurier Co., Dept. 11,Elmira, N.Y. 








End Pile Torture 


With This Successful Internal-External 
Treatment—No Suffering, No Delay 


SEND FOR FREE TRIAL 


Try the Page Combination Treatment 


with internal tablets and the pain and 
suffering from itching, bleeding, blind or pro- 
truding piles is quickly relieved because of the 
internal as well as external action. Relieves pain 
and aids healing. No matter what other methods 
you have used without result, you owe it to 
yourself to give the Page Method a trial. Write 
today for FREE Test Package. Costs you noth- 
ing. Thousands have found pile relief through 
the Page Method. Send for free test. 


E. R. , Page C Co., 2 204K Page BI Bidg., N Marshall, Mic Mich. 
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Radio and Running Ice Water in every room. 
$2.50 and $3.00 with bath, no higher. 
No parking worries. 
Direct entrance from hotel to garage. 
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right for small birds), then 100 of all 
other sizes are enough; and this, too, 
I can prove for sizes from small 8s to 
large 4s, if anyone wishes the proof 
from actual tests on ducks. 

A 30-inch pattern at 60 yards is not 
of uniform density for above guns called 
“full” choked; but centers are always 
denser than the rim; and this holds true 
with all good guns bored correctly for 
long range. The shot column in above 
20 is constricted .021 by the choke and 
in the 12 it is constricted .0245 inch. 
Such guns are often called modified; 
and a “full” is supposed to have .04 
constriction for both the 12 and the 20. 
Here is a Belgian 20: Bore, 15.9 mm., 
equal to .626; choke, 14.9 mm., equal to 
.587, a difference in constriction of .039. 
They have not yet learned that if .729-.69 
is right for the 12, then the .625 bore 
should have choke .593 diameter. This 
Belgian 20 is much overchoked as most 
of our own 20s are; and their perform- 
ance at 60 yards would be something else 
again. A .729-.69 has not yet been tested 
with similar .615-.582, or with .626-.593. 
Above tests were with guns similarly bored 
and of equal barrel lengths, 30 inches. 

Now, perhaps, you will look upon this 
12 vs. 20 question from a new angle; and 
if wedded to 12 gauge, perhaps you will 
not call a 20 gauge user a liar, when he 
claims to get ducks at 60 or even 70 
yards. He may have a correctly bored 
gun, and shoot loads suited to the bore, 
which makes all the world of difference. 
Such guns the factories would do well 
to copy; and the better skill required to 
point such arms, all of us would do 
well to acquire. P. A. Brick. 

Mo. 


A Shell of the ’70s 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I am _ inclos- 

ing a drawing, as near as I can make 
it, of what would be a cross-section view 
of a brass shell I picked up in the road 
away back in 1874. I was a boy of ten 
then, and this was the first shot shell I 
had ever seen, and is the only one of 
the kind I have ever seen. As I am 
making the drawing from memory after 
fifty-five years and only from what I was 
able to see by looking into it from the 
ends, it may not be entirely correct in 
detail, but it shows how the double-head- 
ed pin functioned, which served as both 
anvil and primer extractor. The pin was 
no doubt flat, so that there was space 
at the sides for the flash to reach the 
powder. 











Sectional view of the ancient brass shot 
shell, about two-thirds actual size 


The gunner pushed out the exploded 
primer by inserting his wad seater in 
the shell and giving it a rap. Boy-like, 
as the shell was not loaded, I tried the 
same stunt and found the primer to be 
O. K. I used the end of my jackknife 
handle and started tapping the end of 
the pin, all the while watching the primer 
to see whether it was coming out. It 
came out all right, but with a bang, cut- 
ting a jagged hole in my blouse and 
penetrating the skin on my chest. It’s 
a good thing it was not pointed right 
to hit me in the eye. 

Evidently, the old boy who dropped 
that shell in the road carried his powder, 
wads, and various sizes of shot, duck, 
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pigeon, etc., unassembled, a Ja muzzle- 
loader, and loaded up a few of his ready 
primed shells as he needed them with 
proper loads for whatever kind of game 


he found himself thrown in with. 
Those were the happy, gamy days. 


“Aw! what’s the use? 


Minn. W. L. SMITH. 


Dhotéun Queries 


answered by 


Capt.Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
2-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address 
plainly. 





Calculating Theoretical Lead Useless in Actual 
Practice 

Editor:—I am making some calculations that 
possibly you could help me with. Not that I 
think it will improve my shooting any, but sim- 
ply because I want to know what actually hap- 
pens when I shoot at a duck under different 
conditions, and map out those conditions on 
paper and in figures. 


I would like to tell you first about one par- 
ticular case which I could never fully under- 
stand and may meet with again. I was stand- 
ing in the edge of the south side of a lake. 
The wind was directly out of the north, and 
was coming across the lake toward me at a 
very strong gale, possibly 50 miles an hour. 
To the south of me was a gradual, rolling 
hill. 

The ducks were coming over this hill, over 
me, and down into the lake. They were red- 
heads, pintails, teal, and a few mallards. The 
wind was blowing so hard that they made very 
slow headway against it, almost seemed to hang 
in the air, and apparently were a dead easy 
shot. I shot over twenty times, slowly and 
deliberately, trying every sort of lead that I had 
any idea was right, and I never connected with 
a duck. Can you give me any inside dope on 
why I didn’t? 

The following are the calculations I am try- 
ing to make: 

A duck is flying toward a hunter. The hunter 
estimates that he will pass by at 40 yards from 
him, right angles, nearest distance. He can 
see that it is a mallard, flying at about the 
average rate of speed, and he intends to shoot 
when the duck is at the nearest distance. How 
much should he lead? 


I obtained my speeds of flight from an article 
by George F. Jackson in Ourpoor LiFe some 
time last year. The velocity of the shot I got 
from a local sporting goods dealer.—Thos. Lloyd, 
Colo. 


Answer:—yYour problems are interesting, but 
I doubt if I can do much for you. There isn’t 
any trouble about calculating theoretical lead, 
but it is pretty useless as indicating how far 
any particular man holds ahead of a bird when 
he hits it. The editor of the British Shooting 
Times has given one pretty good reason for this 
when he said, ‘‘Take three men and put up a 
mark 40 yards away, telling each of the men 
to shoot precisely 9 feet out to one side of that 
mark, and note how much the shots will vary.” 
Which means that what looks like 9 feet to one 
man will appear no more than 4 or 5 feet to 
the next man. One man will say: ‘I led that 
bird no more than 4 feet and killed him,’”’ while 
his lead may really have been 8 feet. The only 
way to really take a lead is that followed by Fred 
Kimble, a lead in lengths of the bird, and not 
many can take that—not being able to deliberately 
take bird length when the fowl is flying like the 
devil was after him. The only way to take lead 
that I know of is to get your lead by having 
it trained into you. A certain lead has killed 
time and again, so when the gun gets that lead 
we have the feeling that the piece is pointed 
right, and we allow and should allow that feel- 
ing to govern us. Presently we do not know 
anything about the lead in feet or bird’s length 
or anything else, but just shoot when we know 
we are right. 

The wind is another thing. I have never seen 
anybody who could shoot with any certainty in 
a 50-mile gale. That kind of a wind might keep 
you from hitting a duck if you had him tied. 
I have shot at a duck on the water at 50 yards 


with No. 6 shot, only to see the entire pattern 
drift off to one side. It is safe to hold 4 feet 
off to one side of where you expect to hit when 
such a wind is blowing. Now, naturally, the 
shot size has a good deal to do with that. If 
you shoot No. 2 shot at 40 yards they won't 
drift much. At 60 yards the drift will be mayie 
20 inches. But if you fire No. 7% shot the 
Lord knows where you will land them. I do 
not see shot sizes mentioned in these calculations 
of yours. At that, the best thing a man can 
do when he has to shoot in a strong wind is 
to go to No. 4 shot. 

Usually, I do not pay much attention to wind. 
If I can shoot accurately in the wind that hap- 
pens to be blowing, then if the duck goes faster 
with the wind, the shot will drift after him with 
the wind, and the reverse would be true. The 
wind gives the most trouble in high birds, passing 
overhead, wind crossing or striking the mark at 
right angles to the flight. Kimble mentions one 
instance when he was shooting ducks passing 
above the tops of the cypress, wind crossing, 
and he missed them all until he learned that by 
holding 2 feet off in the wind that the birds 
were killed as usual. That 2 feet into the wind 
at a height of 150 feet was probably a good 4 
feet, notwithstanding Kimble was a scientist who 
happened to turn his attention to duck shoot- 
ing. He used No. 3 shot, mostly because they 
maintained velocity and were little affected by 
the wind. We can not use 3s because our guns 
are too small. By the way, it is my opinion 
that we never will be able to kill 80-yard ducks 
because our guns are too small. Sixty yards is 
the safe limit for a 12 bore, no matter who 
shoots it, and no matter the size of shot. 


With those incomers that you missed, the 
shot would naturally tend to drive under them, 
but the fact that you couldn’t hit any of them, 
no matter where you held, indicates to me that 
the wind was so strong that you couldn’t hold 
with any accuracy. That is where the wind 
gets me, rifle or shotgun. It won’t permit me 
to stand steady on my legs, and shoot accurately. 
The trouble is that the wind doesn’t maintain 
a uniform force, but you lean into a strong puff, 
which eases up, and right there you are out of 
balance. Aside from that, the effect of missing 
is psychological. Missing means more missing, 
and even under favorable circumstances, 1f we 
get two or three inexplicable misses, we are about 
certain to keep on and get a string of them —- 


C.. A. 


Brush Shells Not Recommended 

Editor:—Some of your suggestions on choosing 
a gun have helped me a lot, but I am still un- 
certain on one point. That is, will brush shells 
give a satisfactory pattern in a full choke bore 
for quail and rabbit? I have always used a 
12 gauge double barrel with full and modified 
bore, for an all-purpose gun, and now have de- 
cided that an 8-pound gun is unnecessary for up- 
land shooting. My gun shoots too close for quail, 
but is mighty handy for hawks and crows. I 
can afford but ene gun. What would you ad- 
vise under such circumstances? Do you think 
a 16 gauge would be satisfactory, and what bore 
would you advise? A number of years ago I 
tried brush shells, and feathers and hair were 
about all I could bring down, so I threw them 
away in disgust. I know there has been some 
improvement in shells since that time, so would 
you please advise as to the pattern I could expect 
from brush shells in a full and modified bore, 
especially a 16 gauge? Any suggestions you care 
to make in regard to choosing a shotgun will 
be greatly appreciated. 

The prospects for upland shooting in this 
section of the state look good this season, es- 
pecially in my home county (Lincoln County). 
No ducks yet, but I suppose they will soon be 
here.—H. L. Howdishell, Mo. 


Answer:—TI don’t use brush shells myself, find- 
ing that I blame all misses on the shells. Others 
do use them in 12 gauge with satisfaction ap- 
parently. They will kill quail pretty well, but 
the patterns are too uneven to suit me. The 
smaller the gauge, the less effective the brush 
loads, so I wouldn’t advise them at all except 
in 12 bore, on a pinch. That is, if I had a 12 
and no other gun, full choke, and I had to shoot 
quail in the brush, I’d put brush shells into the 
gun and take a chance. 

I have not found a great deal of difference 
in the range of a 16 and a 12. Now suppose 
you get a 16 in a weight of about 6:12 or 6:14, 
30-inch barrels, first barrel bored quarter 
choke, about 50 per cent choke, and second full 
choke. I think that would work out very well for 
an all-round gun. Use for all heavy shooting, 
progressive powder loads with 1% ounces of shot. 
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Nearly all my dove shooting this year was with 
a 16 Ithaca, 30-inch barrels, both full choke, 
weight of gun 7% pounds. That gun would 
reach doves, also ducks, well above 50 yards. 
However, that is a special purpose gun. My 
quail gun is also a 16, 30-inch barrels, weight 
pounds, both barrels bored quarter choke, 50 
and 55 per cent patterns. That is a splendid gun 
for quail and general shooting, not for ducks. 
Therefore I have suggested the full choke for 
the left barrel for you.—C. A. 


Choose the 30-Inch Barrel 

Editor:—I am _ contemplating the purchase 
of an L. C. Smith long range shotgun, 12 gauge. 
Do you think the gun will make a closer pattern 
and kill at greater distances with barrels 32 
inches long than if they are only 30 inches? If 
the 32-inch barrels are better for long range 
shooting, approximately how much greater range 
could be expected than with 30-inch barrels? 

What I want is a gun that I can use for ducks, 
as well as for rabbits and squirrels. I do not 
know a great deal about shotguns (i. e., L. C. 
Smith guns), and I wonder what the difference 
would be in results obtainable with the L. C. 
Smith standard field grade with full choke bar- 
rels, and with the L. C. Smith field grade, long 
range model? Any suggestions of yours will be 
very much appreciated.—J. R. Cormany, Tenn. 


Answer:—The 32-inch-barreled gun or the one 
that usually carries barrels of this length is the 
3-inch chambered gun. I wouldn’t get it—too 
much trouble to get 3-inch shells, and the gun 
would not shoot so well with standard ammuni- 
tion. Get the long range gun if you like, but 
have it chambered for 234-inch shells, and with 
30-inch barrels. The 32-inch are supposed to af- 
ford a velocity 15 feet higher than 30-inch, but 
you couldn’t tell the difference in shooting the 
two lengths. If you wanted to use the gun for 
rabbits, and all kinds of shooting, I’d have the 
first barrel modified. You could still reach as 
far with the second barrel, and the first one 
would hit oftener.—C. A. 


How to Prepare for Trap Shooting 

Editor:—Will you please give me instructions 
for setting blue rock trap for trap shooting— 
proper distance shooters should be behind trap, 
and information for setting trap?—Amber Cut- 
singer, Jr., S. Dak. 

Answer:—Bed the trap and fasten it down 
firmly. Build a shot-proof embankment back of 
it, coming well above the trapper’s head. Set 
the trap to play between a 45-degree angle to 
the right and the left of straightaway. Throw 
the birds between 50 and 60 yards from the trap. 
Send them between 10 and 15 feet high, 15 yards 
from the trap. Set up posts to the right and left 
of center, and birds are not to be thrown outside 
of these posts. The regular yardage is 16 yards 
from the trap. Positions for the five shooters 
will be, therefore, in a segment of a circle, center 
and two positions on either side, about 8 feet 
apart. Later, when experts develop, and it is 
desired to handicap them, they will be stepped 
back, from 1 to 8 yards. Shooting is in regular 
order, when five men are up, from right to left 
down the line, and back to right again. Shooters 
move down the line and around, so as to change 
positions. —C, 


Battles of the African Jungle 


(Continued from page 20) 


But even her fury did not cloud her wis- 
dom, as in the case of her opponent, and 
her tactics were eminently suited to the 
occasion. f 

As the rhino’s lowered head came within 
a yard of her, she dropped on her haunches 
and pivoted rapidly aside. Then as the big 
pig blundered past, she came swiftly to her 
feet and followed. The rhino had slithered 
to a halt, but, while she was in the act of 
turning, the gray lady’s great head took her 
in the ribs, and both tusks penetrated the 
lower part of the stomach. 

Despite her weight, the terrific impact 
hurled her some yards away, and in an 
instant the enraged elephant stood above 
her with reddened tusks. In a very trans- 
port of fury she drove those tusks into the 
exposed stomach once, and then knelt on the 
quivering form, which collapsed under her 
weight, until all struggles ceased. 

As she rose from a curiously crushed 





form, I congratulated myself on her having 
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removed the obstacle to my purpose. I was | 


distinctly “previous”! That rhino cow had 
apparently bred in her a hatred of the 
whole family, and she knew the calf was 
there as well as I did. 


JR a moment she looked at the heap 
of bush under which it lay, and then, 
with a trumpet note of triumph, she started 
toward it. Twice her huge form flashed 
through the bushes, and when she returned 


to her calf, and led it from the scene, a | 


man might have been puzzled to name the 
mass of blood and filth which had been a 
baby rhino. 

A knowledge of animal habits means not 
only added safety, but sometimes more 
game for the hunter. A young man I once 
knew was unaware of the rhino custom of 
entering and leaving cover by the same path. 
The density of such cover makes it neces- 
sary for the hunter to use the same route; 
but it is winecessary to do so hastily, care- 
lessly, or noisily, as that young man did. 





NEXT ISSUE 


Ontario Muskies 


A story of great catches in the Lakes 
of the Woods paradise, described by that 
rince of sportsmen, 
UTDOOR LIFE readers, 


Dr. Ricnarp L. Sutton 





He knows better now. The awakened 


rhino he met coming out taught him. But | 


the lesson cost him a dislocated shoulder 
and two broken ribs. But for an experi- 


well-known to | 





enced friend, it might easily have cost him | 


his life. That is one habit, the knowledge 
of which makes for safety. Here is another 
which I once turned to good account. 

The rhino has the curious habit of evacu- 
ating always on the same selected spots 
while he uses a locality; and near a fa- 
vored feeding or sleeping place, many siz- 
able heaps of fumets may be found. I had 
tried for a week once to secure a particu- 
larly fine specimen, but his attendant “tick 
birds” and his own wariness always defeat- 
ed me, until this habit—and a fortunate 
chance—betrayed him. 


E HAD broken from cover one after- 

noon, and gone toward water, when 
I decided to follow his spoor while the 
light lasted. About a mile from cover 
his spoor turned off the path, and, following 
it, I came to a pile of fumets beneath a 
large mimosa tree which stood isolated on 
the plain. The bull had gone, but fresh 
fumets seemed to indicate that he had 
turned off merely to relieve himself. My 
natives were of that opinion, and I de- 
cided on the spot to be hidden in that tree 
at dawn and evening in future, until he 
came to me. 

For two days the appointment failed. 
Doubtless he used other select spots too. 
But an hour before sundown on the third 
day I saw his huge bulk lumbering across 
the plain toward me, surrounded by his 
feathered attendants. I sincerely trusted 
that the latter—some of which were perched 
on his back—would not investigate the tree, 
and betray me. Luckily they did not. 

As he came beneath it, and commenced 
to accomplish his purpose, the birds alight- 
ed near him. Losing no time, I sent a heavy 
bullet down between the shoulders, breaking 
the spinal column and killing him instantly. 

I congratulated myself on the lucky 
chance that led him to select that tree, and 
have often regretted that such selection is 
not more common. More often than not, the 
“favored” spot is in open or rocky ground, 
affording no cover. 


(Next issue—III. Buffalo Revenge) 
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Mutton—or Game? 


(Continued from page 10) 


cheap wool, have ravished nests until 
grouse are facing extermination. 

One close observer states that he saw 
four nests with sucked eggs in a section 
where coyotes were unknown before sheep 
were brought in. 

Sheep responsible for this? If they are 
not, then who is responsible for those 
broken nests, those unhatched broods 
trampled out, the tremendous decrease in 
native blue grouse? And what, in days 
of recreation, of outdoor living, is the on- 
the-hoof value of the blue grouse that have 
been killed by sheep and their followers? 

Not only grouse suffe , but all ground- 
nesting birds. The ptarmigan, nesting in 
high country meadows, is almost extinct 
in many timber line ranges. 

The damage done to our future forests 
is problematical. One of my studious and 
level-headed friends among the western 
forest supervisors states that all classes of 
live stock are doing more damage to the 
seedling trees each season than the Forest 
Service gets out of grazing fees. A band 
of sheep grazing a meadow each season 
means that area will remain meadow. No 
little trees can live where stock tramples. 
And, like ground-nesting birds and smaller 
furry forest dwellers that need cover, baby 
trees need ground cover in their infancy. 

What a stupendous mass of evidence 
against allowing sheep in the forest ranges 
is piled up is indicated by conditions and 
figures. They may not be, but the indica- 
tions point to their raising livid hell with 
those game ranges in our public forests. 
Can an income of a million dollars, or 
twenty times that, equal the yearly damage, 
the yearly loss to the resources, which these 
ranges might produce if they were not 
turned over to the sheep? 


ERHAPS the forest men know, very 

well, that these ranges might reach a 
higher phase of usefulness if they were 
allowed to remain wild life ranges, with 
young trees coming back in old burns and 
ground birds nesting in ample cover. But 
do not blame these outdoor executives if 
they do not throw the sheep off the forests. 

First, Congress has been hammering 
forest men over the back to make the 
forests self-supporting. This does not get 
into papers; it is committee room fact. 
Forests are not yet fully developed, so 
their timber resources can be utilized and 
made to pay their way. Perhaps they never 
will be if reproduction is retarded by too 
much grazing. At present grazing fees 
represent a very major part of forest in- 
come. Congress would pounce on the for- 
est men like a mad cat on a defenseless 
mouse if this income feature were drastic- 
ally reduced. 

And, second, the reason Congress would 
so pounce with even more vim than just 
a reduction of income would occasion is 
found in the fact that the sheepmen are 
organized. They are a power. They come 
mighty near dictating to forest men, 
Congress, state legislatures, local chambers 
of commerce, and even local game and fish 
organizations—and what is there that can 
be done about it! 

Well, you and I might do something. 
That is our game, on our forest ranges, 
that is being affected, our forests of the 
future that are being damaged when sheep 
hoofs tramp out baby trees. And it happens 
to be our Congress. 

No one advocates throwing grazing out 
of the forests bodily and totally. There 
are even situations where it is of definite 
benefit; where grazing of heavily grassed, 
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parky areas might reduce the fire hazard. 

But the essential point is this: The in- 
trusion of grazing, and particularly sheep 
erazing, has threatened the big game of our 
western game ranges, and is probably the 
gigantic force that has kept these game 
ranges so thinly stocked while eastern hunt- 
ing grounds have come back under good 
management. Hunting in these forests 
should be the best to be found in America. 
Whether the reduction in big game popula- 
tion comes in part as a result of sheep re- 
ducing forage until big game starves, 
whether it is bringing in four-legged killers 
that follow the flocks, or whether the 
herder with a gun is the major menace, is 
somewhat beside the point. The point is 
that these great game ranges, publicly 
owned, are being depleted of game, and 
that there seems to be a direct ratio of de- 
pletion to the number of sheep. grazed on 
these forest ranges. These figures are a 
preliminary indication, straws in the wind. 
What we need_is a sound, unbiased study, 
not to show how much live stock these 
ranges can support, for that has already 
been done at the insistence of the live stock 
men, but a study which will either prove 
that live stock is in no way responsible for 
this disappearance of game, or that it is. 
And if it is, just where the sane balance 
between wild life and live stock may come. 


A sheep herder, gun and all 


NOTHER sound method of proof 
would be to set aside not less than a 
fourth of the total National Forest area in 
each of our western states, in one large 
block that would extend from winter 
ranges in the foothills to high country, and 
hold that for wild life for a period of, say, 
ten years. What happens inside this great 
trial plot would prove or disprove the detri- 
mental forces set up when sheep and other 
live stock come milling into the forests. 

That would be the sane way, of course. 
But what would we do about statistics, and 
whoopie and ballyhoo? 

In final thought, perhaps, the best method 
would be the original proposition of start- 
ing an eradication campaign. Then we 
could tear our hair, shout figures, have a 
grand, gay time. 

Under such a system, would we shoot 
predatory herders? Or poison them? Or 
trap them and skin them out? 

Perhaps we could find some public- 
spirited newspaper to offer a bounty for 
predatory herders. 

There is a lot of fanfare to that. 
would be a fine bunch of publicity. 

Seriously, the predatory sheep herder 
with his annual illegal kill, and the sheep 
that eat forage that might otherwise sup- 
port big game, and sheep that tramp -out 
ground-nesting birds—all this merits some 
real consideration. 

These sheep ranges are public property. 
They were set aside primarily for forests. 
Game is a part of any normal forest com- 
munity. Sheep are aliens, destructive 
aliens. They are private enterprise in pub- 
lic areas, doing damage to public property, 
directly and indirectly. 


There 


Blood Tells 


(Continued from page 23) 


around him. I can not recollect how long | 
sat on the ground embracing and cuddling 
that dog. When I regained my poise | 
decided that it was up to me to bring out 
those latent qualities that must be bred in 
a dog that could retrieve so beautifully 
and naturally. 


PON his arrival the next morning, Jay 

passed several complimentary remarks 
regarding the improved looks of Jack, 
and naturally was quite exultant at my 
rehearsal of what occurred on the eve- 
ning before. I outlined the trouble I had 
been having with the dog, and wound up 
by asking him what he had against me by 
wishing an animal of this character on to 
me. He smilingly assured me that he knew 
of the dog’s stubborn disposition and added 
that were it not for that and the fact that 
the former owner could not handle him, 
Jack could not have been bought at any 
price. He asked if Jack was gun-shy, to 
which I replied that if my guess were 
correct he was not shy of anything—man, 
gun, or devil. 


We proceeded that night to the local 
hotel at Manistee, which was to be our 
headquarters during the shoot. Upon our 
arrival we were greeted by the host, who 
is an acquaintance of long standing, and 
John, who was to be the third member 
of our party, with the guns. An Indian 
boy, named Hank, had been engaged as 
guide. The host proffered us his driver 
and pick-up truck, the use of which we 
were very glad to accept. We equipped the 
truck with two park benches to have bet- 
ter seating facilities during the ride. While 
John and I stuck to our reliable 12s, Jay 
had brought his pet “over and under” 20 
gauge. He took, good-naturedly, many of 
the gibes which came his way, and took 
no offense when we inquired where he 
carried the holster for such a firearm. All 
this time none of them knew of his prior 
shooting records. 


ie THE morning we were greeted by 
bad weather. It was hazy, and a high 
wind brought down intermittent rain squalls, 
but we were on the road at 6:30, which 
was the agreed time for “shoving off.” We 
drove south from Manistee over gravel 
roads for a distance of about 8 miles, then 
angled off to the southwest into’ brush 
country, the roads of which, to those who 
know, are anything but pleasant for travel. 
By this time the rain had stopped and the 
wind was dying. Our first stop was made 
7 miles in from the main highway. We 
covered two small swales without seeing a 
bird, so returned to the truck. Just as soon 
as we were all aboard, the driver started. 
John and I unloaded our weapons before 
climbing onto the truck. From all appear- 
ances Jay was unloading his gun, as it is 
unlawful to carry a loaded gun in a vehicle. 
I don’t believe that we had traveled 50 
yards when he suddenly arose out of his 
seat and with a bang! bang! drew first 
blood by bringing down a bird that flushed 
just as we were passing it. The driver 
stopped abruptly, thinking a tire had blown 
out. I thought that, too, until I was told 
what had happened. I immediately let Jack 
down with instructions, ‘“Dea-a-a-d_ bird, 
dea-a-a-d bird, fetch!” He began to range, 
and in a very short time made his first 
retrieve for the day. 


After driving several miles farther we 
came to a large lake. We alighted and pro- 
ceeded to work the cover bordering it. We 
wound up by walking around the lake, a 
distance in excess of 5 miles, with the gross 
result of three birds sighted and no shots. 
Jack had been ranging reasonably close, 
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because the cover was quite heavy. The 
birds had apparently flushed because they 
had not been lying as close as one would 
have expected them to be on a day such as 
this. After lunch a general discussion 
arose on what grounds to cover next. About 
that time the Indian guide began to despair 
of what the results might be to him unless 
more productive bird country was encoun- 
tered, so we moved northward, the general 
direction of our headquarters. After a 
drive of several miles we stopped on a 
high plateau that was excellently covered 
and had been wind-dried since the showers 
in the morning. While I didn’t get a shot, 
having my hands full in keeping Jack with- 
in range, Jay flushed two birds and got 
them both, and John knocked down another. 
Jack retrieved all three of these. In going 
down through a swale and crossing it to 
another plateau, the dog remained respect- 
ably near me, although not always ahead of 
me. 

After I climbed up the bank on the other 
side, he decided to come to me, and in so 
doing came out of the swale within 20 feet 
of where I had left it, and at that point a 
bird, which had been lying very close, 
flushed. Jack took after it with the hope, I 
suppose, that he could outrun it. Either he 
had not caught the scent of the bird, or I 
concluded he didn’t know how to point. 
Darkness was approaching, so we were 
obliged to call it a day, and returned to 
town with the bag of four birds. Of course 
I was highly kidded by Jay as an after- 
effect of the exchange of “insults” the night 
before, but I rested on the fact that this 
was one shooting in which I had had a part 
that I didn’t have to clean a gun. 


HAS* was quite disgusted, and John 
too, so they began with the customary 
alibis that had to do with the bad weather, 
and John wound up by suggesting that we 
go into territory with which he was wel! 
acquainted for our next day’s trip. 

The next morning it was raining again. 
The boys were on hand, however, and very 
optimistic as to their predictions of what our 
return would be in the evening. We went 
north from Manistee this time, to the valley 
of the big Manistee River. John had no 
difficulty in securing permission to hunt 
from two landowners, who advised us that 
no one had yet hunted on their property 
that season. The wear and tear of the day 
before did not show on Jack, as he was just 
as full of pep as he was the morning be- 
fore, even to the extent of being more un- 
controllable. The four of us spread out 
through a long, narrow swale, and in trav- 
ersing it heard a number of birds flush, 
but none of us got a shot. We then moved 
over to a very large cedar thicket, and due 
to its density appointed the Indian boy to 
act as driver, which necessitated his going 
down through the thicket. In floundering 
through it he flushed birds, none of which, 
however, came within range. 

By noon none of us had had a shot, so we 
decided to return to the truck for lunch. 
In covering this distance John flushed three 
birds. Following them up he shot two of 
them, and then remarked that he was quite 
sure that the third one had gone down into 
a fenced-in area of about an acre. We 
walked around this fence, but did not flush 
the grouse, so John came in for the usual 
razzing going to one with failing eyesight. 
Jay and I decided to explore inside the 
fence. Jack covered about every inch of 
this plot, but did not come to a point, nor 
did he flush a bird. As we approached a 
scrub oak, which was the only tree in this 
area, we heard a bird flush, and Jay imme- 
diately fired and knocked it down. Jack, 
who had not seen the bird, became very 
much excited and began to range, when 
suddenly he came to a stanch point, the 
first that I had seen him make. He instantly 





broke it, however, and started to retrieve 
the bird. This was No. 7, with a score of 
100 per cent for Jack. 


VER the lunch much discussion took 

place. Mind you, up to this time I 
hadn't fired a shot. John finally announced 
that he would take us to a place where he 
knew there were birds. He went so far as 
to state that he knew some of them by 
their first names. We found that the place 
was located at a high point in a bend of 
the Manistee River, and consisted of about 
5 acres of ground, on which there were an 
abundance of young pine trees. These pines 
were about 20 feet high. Their foliage be- 
gan right at the ground. The car was 
parked, and John proceeded to spread out 
the artillery to meet his plans. This area 
of cover, I noted, ran back from the point 
overlooking the river, and, except for 
where it bordered the lowland of the river 
valley, was completely surrounded by a 
cornfield. The side toward the river, which 
we overlooked when we alighted from the 
car, dropped abruptly off into swamp land, 
or land that is submerged during high 
water. This border of waste between high 


The pup whose blood finally told 


ground and the stream was nearly a quarter 
of a mile in width. 

After giving Jay and Hank a chance to 
get “set,” John and I started back through 
the thicket away from the river. He sug- 
gested that I unleash Jack, who for some 
unknown reason seemed to be himself on 
this occasion, and stayed well in hand. We 
had not gone far when we flushed a bird, 
which I downed, and in just an instant 
Jack came to point. John walked in and 
flushed two grouse, of which I got one. 
An instant later I heard Jay’s customary 
bang! bang! and presumed that he had 
scored too. 

Jack retrieved my bird and remained 
close, but not on point. We moved on a short 
distance, when two more birds were flushed 
at which we could not get a shot. When 
these birds got away, they sailed out over 
the cornfield, then wheeled back toward 
the lowlands bordering the river, having 
done exactly as John had anticipated, and 
within the range of the other boys. 

In another second we heard bang! bang! 
succeeded by a “bo-o-o-m.” John remarked 
to me that old “eagle eye,” meaning Jay, 
must certainly be going good, to which I 
replied, “Yes, and did you hear the In- 
dian’s cannon?” Hank was using a 12 gauge 
single, with a 34-inch barrel and the old 
reliable biack powder. I looked in the direc- 
tion of the shooting and saw a mass of 
smoke rising. From it Hank’s location was 
easily spotted. The wind-up of this patch 
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was that to the best of my recollection 
twelve birds were flushed, of which I got 
my limit of five. John and Hank each had 
one. Jay shot several times, and the check- 
up showed that he killed two and wounded 
a third. The wounded bird apparently fell 
at the brow of the embankment, and then 
ran down into the swamp. I called Jack 
to where the bird had been marked down, 
telling him to “fetch.” He finally picked 
up the scent and began trailing. In about 
a quarter of an hour, after much splashing 
and floundering, which we could hear from 
where we stood, a much bespattered dog 
came toward us with the bird in his 
mouth. This proved the necessity of a 
good dog. 


URING the performance John ex- 

plained to me that the Indian boy was 
not steady on wing shooting, but that he 
managed to get his share of the game in 
that he was a very reliable “pot shooter.” 
As we were returning to the car, Jay, John, 
and I were walking together, with the In- 
dian boy to the left of us about 20 yards. 
Suddenly I saw him take a very slow and 
deliberate aim at a grouse that was perched 
inatree. I quickly called Jay’s attention to 
the scene and yelled to Hank not to kill in 
cold blood, but to give the bird a chance. 
My shouting flushed the bird and dis- 
tracted Hank momentarily. Jay fired 
quickly, and registered his fifth. This, of 
course, disgusted the Indian to the fullest 
extent, although he marveled at Jay’s 
shooting ability. 

We returned to the hotel for a final 
cleaning and to pack for our departure. 
My opinion of Jack improved to the extent 
that I realized that I had a very valuable 
dog. He was a natural retriever, would 
hold point when necessity required, but I 
still thought it impossible to break through 
the defensive stubbornness for which he 
was noted. On our drive homeward, Jay 
and I discussed at some length Jack’s 
actions during the two days of tough going, 
and we concurred that the dog had no 
“bottom,” for he was going just as strong 
the evening of the second day as he was 
on the morning of the first, and I am sure 
that he could have continued in this manner 
indefinitely. 


WEEK later the pheasant season 

opened for five days. During this in- 
terim Jack was allowed to loiter around 
the place. This brought a decided change 
in him from the fact that he and I were 
becoming very much better acquainted. | 
decided to try him out on ringnecks, so took 
him into territory bordering the south 
branch of the Pere Marquette River, which 
is 60 miles from home. In looking over 
this ground I was reminded very much of 
the last day we had on grouse at the Man- 
istee River. As we were approaching the 
side of the plateau adjoining the river, he 
came to a perfect point, which was the 
third or fourth that I had seen him make 
in the time that he had been with me. At 
the same instant, at an oblique angle from 
his direction and much closer to me, a cock 
pheasant flushed. Right there I made a 
terrible mistake by not honoring his point, 
as I fired at the flushed bird, which fell. 
This, however, caused the bird, which Jack 
was holding, to flush. Apparently he 
passed it off, for he went to retrieve the 
bird that I had killed. I imagined, however, 
that I saw a very dejected look pass over 
him. As we approached the river, Jack 
came to another point, but became so ex- 
cited that he flushed the bird, which was 
another cock, and to which I let loose with 
two shots. I missed the first shot, but dusted 
him with the second. Although enough 
feathers came out of him to fill a pillow, 
he sailed over into a thicket and was ap- 
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parently not badly hurt. I marked him 
down along the river at a point more than 
a hundred yards from where I stood, and 
started down to that point with the hope 
that I might get another shot. I had hardly 
gone half the distance when I saw Jack 
emerge from the thicket and start toward 
me with the bird in his mouth. This was 
another perfect retrieve. I realized that he 
was learning quickly, and for that reason 
alone deplored the fact that our seasons 
are so short. Considering the short period 
of preliminary training and the very brief 
time of actual hunting, the dog did remark- 
ably well. I am fully convinced that hunt- 
ing another two weeks, under conditions of 
“rough going,’ would round him out in 
possession of most of the qualities of an 
ideal bird dog. 

Two weeks have elapsed, and today I 
received a_ certified pedigree that had 
been forwarded me by Jay from Jack’s 
breeder. Imagine my surprise and delight 
in perusing these papers to find that he is 
of royal blood. His sire, I learned, is con- 
sidered one of the best English setters, with 
twenty field trial champions in his strain. 
His dam is also from reputable stock in 
that there are five field trial champions in 
her lineage. This convinced me more than 
ever that blood tells. I am registering him 
as ARK’s Jack White. From his breeding 
and the adeptness with which he does the 
things he likes to do, it is quite evident 
that by next season he will fulfill my de- 
sires as a hunter and companion. May he 
live long. 


High Fishing 
(Continued from page 17) 


lesser known, but equaliy beautiful, 
stretches of water. This stream was a 
hashish dream of a fisherman’s paradise, 
but the waters held no fish—for me! 
Oh, they were there! I saw them. The 
sight of them only maddened me when no 
imaginable lure would bring them to my 
basket. 

At last, as the sun was dying, I wended 
my way into camp, unutterably weary, 
disgusted, grouchy. I ate and dropped on 
the bed, and immediately went to sleep. 
I did not dream. I did not move. I 
slept the sleep of the dead. I hadn't 
walked or fished like that in years. 

I awoke and lay thinking, puzzled about 
my failure to capture those fish I had 
seen in the big holes. I had failed either 
in skill or tackle to bring them in. But 
I had a sufficiency of tackle. I guessed 
that something was wrong with me. I 
slipped from my bed and made the fire. 
I was after those fish with a vengeance. 
A pot of coffee, and I awoke Fred. We 
slipped downstream with no luck. As 
we came back to camp, Fred showed me 
what he had been doing the day before, 
while I had been wearing myself to a 
frazzle. He had caught seven or eight 
grayling and one gigantic cutthroat that 
turned me green with envy. I vowed a 
silent vow. 

“Let’s go upstream. We'll take the 
car and go back into the foothills,” Fred 
suggested. 


FTER bacon and eggs, with a side 
order of grayling, we jolted slow mile 
after slow mile, while I got out and 
opened gate after gate, until we were far 
in the foothills. Old Pyriform, sentinel 
of the Rockies, a gigantic granite peak 
that looked like the pyramid of Cheops, 
peered through the mist. We _ went 
through romantic sounding ranches—the 
Buffalo Head, the TS, and such. A sign 
pointed to a trail leading to the EP 
ranch, The TS was a dude ranch, where 
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we didn’t see any dudes, but the EP was 
a royal ranch, belonging to Edward, 
Prince of Wales. 

Again we tramped through the most 
alluring fishing country. Together we 
clambered down a rock cliff to a splen- 
did hole below a double falls. A hundred 
trout and grayling swam through the 
black water, so cold that it froze the 
wriggling maggots on my hook. Fred 
found the solution for two of them— 
fish I mean, not maggots—but I never 
got a nibble. 

Then we went downstream at least 
a hundred miles, fishing miles! Perhaps 
we went 3, but counting rocks, cliffs, wa- 
ter, and brush tangles, I think every 
mile could be counted for 30 on the 
straightaway. Then we landed at the 
mouth of another creek, and I got two 
large grayling in two casts, and Fred 
got five. Then they stopped biting for 
me. 

I didn’t like this wet fly stuff, and I 
changed to a dry fly and went after trout. 
And I got one! And what a one! And 
after a long struggle I got it to shore, 
and then lost it in the act of beaching 
it. Then never another one. I wept 
bitter tears inside. My teeth were still 
set in determination, however. 


One hour’s luck after three days cf failure 


Late in the afternoon we came back 
to camp. I was done with fishing for 
the day. I was disgusted, firmly and 
fully disgusted. Here I traveled days on 
end, and three days’ fishing had netted 
me three grayling from this wondrous 
stream. I held the grayling in contempt, 
despite their eating quality. I wanted 
trout, big trout! 

After dinner Fred suggested that we 
go down to the big hole and see what 
would happen. 

“T'll come and look at the scenery. I’m 
done for the day. I know when I’m 
beat,” I said. 


E WENT down, and I puzzled over 
the queer rocks, pottered around, and 
stared at the riot of color displayed where 
rose rock and black rock and violent red 
rock were laid layer upon layer in slices as 
thin as parchment. Fred meanwhile 
rigged up a weird tackle with the tail 
of a grayling and a spinner, and went 
at the pool. In five minutes the water 
below boiled. I saw a shape come out 
of there that gave me a nervous thrill. 
Then Fred’s rod bent. 
“Help!” he shouted. 
net. 

There followed a drama that I have 
never seen in water before. There was 
no possibility of that fish coming to 
the net for long moments, and in the 
deep, dark waters I saw the fish that 
was hooked and one of equal size go 
side by side. Then a slinkier, swifter 
shape came up from the depths, and side 
by side the two free: fish followed the 
movements of the hooked fish, with the 
precision of a squadron that has had the 


I dived for the 


undivided attention of a hard-boiled top 
kick for about six months. 

At last it seemed that the fish must 
give up the struggle against curved hook 
and bending pole. Fred brought him 
through the boil. I stepped out on the 
ledge over that treacherous water, net 
in hand. And at that moment, he broke 
free. A swirl of his gigantic tail, and he 
was gone. 

“There are others,” I said. I regretted 
the fact that my tackle was in camp. 

Fred started again. Immediately he 
had another one. He let me hold the 
pole for a moment. Throbbing, twisting, 
fighting, every motion was recorded in 
the vibrations of that rod. I handed it 
back to Fred. Now only one fish acted 
as escort. It seemed as if this monster 
could not escape. But as he came to 
the net he broke free. 

It was disheartening to have two fish 
on as large as that, and lose both of 
them. Fred cast again. Bang! This 
time it was the slim-shaped one. He 
stayed with us but a moment, then he, 
too, left the hook. 

Silent we were as Fred cast again, 
and this time a little chap of 17 inches 
took the hook. Fred did not wait for 
net or anything else this time. There 
was a narrow draw that went over the 
cliff to the water. When the first tense 
struggle was over, Fred brought him up 
this. 

“We've got one, anyway,” Fred said. 

UT not so quick. It seemed impos- 

sible for that fish to escape, but escape 
he did. Fred tried to fall on him. I 
did a flying tackle with the net, but that 
trout was no butterfly. He flopped into 
the water and disappeared. Fred looked 
sad for long moments, and then he said: 
“Well, we had a lot of fun, anyway. We'll 
get them again.” 

That scene had my fighting blood up. 
When we went back to camp, I said: 
“At sunrise I get some of those fish.” 

“Me, too,” Fred vowed. 

At sunrise I nudged Fred and we got 
up and made a pot of coffee. Then we 
went back to the big hole. Fred fixed 
a whizzer for me, so I got to the water 
first. However, I wanted to cast with a 
fly, and I tried that first. It had hardly 
hit the water when I had a fish on. He 
came toward shore, and then ducked 
deep in the boil of water like a flash. 
3ut I had him! From my perch on 
the high rock I couldn’t get near the 
water. I hollered for help. Fred came 
on the run, and presently, when the 
shouting and the tumult died, he came 
to the net. It was the smallest one 
that we had seen the night before, or a 
similar one. 

By that time Fred had his tackle ready, 
and both of us started. One started after 
Fred’s tackle, and I know it was mere 
luck when it passed up Fred’s, swirled 
over to mine, and hung on. Bang! I 
felt the whole quiver through my body, 
and I knew what had brought that ec- 
static look to Fred’s face the night be- 
fore. I hung on. I couldn’t see the fish 
in the bubbling water below the fall, but 
my arm told me it was a large one, and 
I prayed for that delicate little leader 
to hold. It did. I fought and fought, 
with the fish doing the same, but at last 
Fred tucked the net under its chin as 
it came to the ledge. 

That quivering flash of sunlight was 
the last fish for me, or so it seemed. They 
stopped right then. But my heart was 
still quivering with the battle that had 
passed. The days and miles and dis- 
couragement had passed away. No more 
did I look at those grim cliffs with a 
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sour eye, knowing the many of them I 
had climbed without success. 


RUSHED back to camp to show my 

kill, and to devour breakfast happily. 
I searched for films. And then a hulla- 
baloo did arise. I had imagined I had 
packed away an extra dozen panchro- 
matic films. All I had brought was an 
empty box. I had but one shot left. I 
mourned, for I had wanted plenty of pic- 
tures—now! With admonitions as to the 
handling of the Graflex, I intrusted the 
camera to tender hands, as I stood at 
the point of capture. Fred was fishing 
behind me, and as the picture was 
snapped I heard an exclamation of dis- 
gust. 
~ “The damn thing took all my tackle!” 
Fred shouted. An empty line dangled 
from his rod. 

“Take a shot at him,” Fred said. 

My pole lay close at hand. I dropped 
my tackle into the fast water and let 
it come slowly back into the swirl. The 
shock nearly tore the pole from my 
hands. A silver shape shot from the 
water, swirled over, and descended into 
the depths. I hung on for dear life. The 
line bit cruelly into my left thumb and 
forefinger. I handled it adroitly, what 
with the heavy practice I had had earlier 
that morning. 

I battled it, and I thrilled with all that 
force striving against it knew not what. 
If it were the one that was hooked be- 
fore, it suffered now for its ignorance. 
But I was going through a new and en- 
livening experience. Within an hour I 
had jumped from the despair of three 
days of useless fishing to the peak of 
fishing. To hook within an hour three 
fish that were worthy of any fisherman’s 
effort was a real thrill. Because there 
was naught but fight in him, I had every 
atom of thrill from him before he was 
landed. Not until he could struggle no 
longer, did he give up. In some fashion 
or other I knew I had that fish hooked 
beyond loss. 

When I had him in the net I saw that 
good fortune’s wings had sheltered me 
again. The hook itself had barely held. 
But in that first terrified lunge, when 
he had drawn some slack line from me, 
he had drawn the leader through both 
gills so that he was not only hooked but 
lassoed. I was babbling with happiness. 

It was a high note to quit on. I had 
had the luck, and I had the fish. I 
wanted no more fish than that. The 
last one was the loveliest and the largest. 
Twenty and a quarter inches—and I didn’t 
have another film! 

I came back to camp, done with fish- 
ing. I found the transporting of the 
camp back to the cars an easy thing in 
my happy state. Fred had promised high 
fishing at Highwood, and, if for three 
days I had believed him wrong, that eve- 
ning, as we pointed the cars toward Cal- 
gary, I knew that he was right. 


Ozark Bass and Fast Water 


(Continued from page 29) 


to strike. And how they struck! Often a 
mad rush would bring both plug and fish 
half out of the water. I was brought to 
recall a statement of Dr. Henshall, that 
inch for inch and pound for pound, the 
small-mouth bass is the gamest fish that 
Swims, 

As most anglers who have contacted both 
species know, the run of small-mouth bass 
is, generally speaking, smaller than that of 
the larger mouth species. But if the small- 
mouth is a little lacking in size, he makes 
up for it in concentrated strength. I have 


frequently misjudged by pounds the weight 
of a bass I was playing; but you can accept 
my word that a 3-pound small-mouth bass 
hooked in fast water will furnish sport 
enough for any man’s son. 


Geers among the rocks, we also took 
a number of rock bass, sometimes called 
the redeye or goggle-eye, since its optics 
seem to protrude. It is really more of a 
perch, but it will strike the same lures as 
will a small-mouth, and lives in the same 
habitat, although one generaliy sees more of 
the rock bass in the faster water. 

In floating as we were, and fishing at the 
same time, we encountered some difficulties. 
In the faster stretches our speed limited 
our casts, even though the water appeared 
to be particularly promising. We were 
troubled also with frequent snags. Rocky 
as the watercourse was, we were continu- 
ally getting hung up on submerged rocks, 
covered, perhaps, with an aquatic growth 
into which our hooks would easily snag. A 
snagged line in very fast water usually 
meant that we would end up about a dollar 
in the hole, for in such cases it was all 
but impossible to back up to retrieve a 
lure. 

Through experience we came to know 
that a crab wiggler of an imitation crab 
finish was about our best bet for both 
small-mouth and rock bass. Crawfish are a 
big item on the menu of Ozark fish. 
Frogs were quite plentiful, but our efforts 
with artificial greenbacks brought slow re- 
sults. Another safe plug proved to be the 
“pikie” type, with dark back and brighter 
speckled sides; a minnow which this lure 
resembles abounds in the James River. We 
occasionally tried small spinners with 
feathered hooks and, later, in one particular 
place, flies with fair success. 

On one occasion when I had unsuccess- 
fully cast my “pikie’ for mote than an 
hour and was about to discard it as being 
unqualified that day, I hooked the largest 
small-mouth of the trip. When the fellow 
struck he created such a racket that I was 
certain a whole school of bass were fight- 
ing over my lure. Then, just as I was 
congratulating the near-discarded plug and 
preparing myself for a bit of sport, Jan 
suddenly shouted: 

“Shoals ahead!” 

A glance sufficed to show me he was not 
exaggerating, so, grasping my paddle firmly 
in one hand, I attempted to do my share of 
the navigating, while with the other I 
sought to drag the bass along behind us and 
at the same time steer it clear of the rocky 
retreats we passed. Those were lively min- 
utes! I was extremely doubtful if the fish, 
which I was certain was of considerable 
size, would permit himself to be dragged 
perhaps 200 feet before being brought to 
net; but at last we ran the rapids and, when 
we again reached comparatively quiet 
water, my prize was plunging about not 
unlike a young colt. Ten minutes of rod 
work, and I brought him to net—a 4%4- 
pound bass, the largest of our float. 


T NIGHT we camped on gravel bars, 

clean and white from recent high water. 
Such sites were to be preferred to the shore 
proper, where dense vegetation made camp- 
ing almost prohibitive without considerable 
clearing. Too, on the bars there was in- 
variably a sufficiency of driftwood for fire 
purposes; and, moreover, mosquitoes and 
other insect pests were few. We soon 
learned, though, that air mattresses or at 
least thick sleeping pads were almost a 
necessity for any hint of comfort, as each 
bit of “gravel” was about the size and 


shape of a hen’s egg. 

On the third day out we paused to stretch 
and lunch on an island bar by the side of 
which the water ran at a depth of 6 or 8 
feet. The sun was warm so we shed our 
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clothes for a swim. The commotion we 
made attracted some long, dark bodies, 
which wove back and forth in the current. 
Now and then one would rise to the sur- 
face and finally we identified them as gar- 
fish, killers of all other fish. Wondering 
if they would strike an artificial bait, I 
tossed a crab wiggler beyond and drew it 
in among them. A fish approximately a 
yard long followed and nosed my plug, but 
did not strike. Several times I tried it, but 
with the same result, so I changed my lure 
to a flashy spoon with a treble hook set 
about 2 inches back on a swivel. On my 
next cast, when the horny-looking fellow 
did his nosing act, I sank a hook into his 
lower jaw. I had a feeling that the gar- 
fish would come in like so much driftwood, 
but I was very much mistaken, for I had 
a fight on my hands that put to shame any- 
thing that we had yet experienced on the 
James. But I had a firm footing and all 
the freedom one might desire, and at length 
I had the satisfaction of seeing the homely 
fellow rolling, belly up, at the edge of the 
current. Three feet 2 inches the garfish 
measured from his bill-like mouth, along 
his gas-pipe body, to his tail. Jan hooked 
one on a feathered spinner and also be- 
came acquainted with the fighting technique 
of the garfish, which is quite like that of 
the great northern pike. There is, how- 
ever, nothing to a garfish except the catch- 
ing, and, since they are killers of all other 
fish, we were glad to destroy at least a 
pair. I might add that the garfish of the 
Ozarks, while not recognized very exten- 
sively as having game possibilities, will 
take flies on some occasions. 


E afternoon of the fourth day we 
drifted into a broad stretch of water 
that was dotted with huge, submerged 
boulders. A desirable camp site beckoned to 
us near the mouth of a creek, and without 
argument Jan and I unloaded our duffle and 
prepared a snug camp with the intention 
of remaining there the following day. Sup- 
per over, we again dipped our blades, and 
our now unburdened craft seemed to re- 
spond almost to a thought. Anchoring to 
a boulder near midstream, we again began 
to toss lures. Bass were rising all around 
us so, after taking a couple of small speci- 
mens on our plugs, we adopted flies. We 
had no fly rods, so our casts were a bit 
short, though still effective. Jan hooked 
one jumper which churned the water on 
both sides of our craft before being landed. 
Almost under a rock ledge I felt a terrific 
strike and a rush which ripped out my line 
until the beast freed himself by cutting 
my line on a sharp rock. The only indica- 
tion that we had as to his size, other than 
his savage run, was a heavy swirl which 
formed a floating whirlpool. Nor did we 
get a rise from any other bass of any size 
on which to comment. 

Early the following morning we fished 
the creek, again trying flies; but without 
the canoe we had but one or two rises. 
Again adopting plugs, we took a few small 
bass, but each one was released, for our 
catch of the evening before was quite suf- 
ficient for our needs. We passed the greater 
part of the day mending more permanently 
some small breaks in our canoe, and wash- 
ing and airing our clothing and bed- 
ding. 

On the morning of the sixth day of easy 
travel, we noticed the river was becoming 
more turbulent. The greatly sloping banks 
had given way to massive, red bluffs which 
rose sometimes to a height of 300 feet sheer 
from the water’s edge. The river itself be- 
came so filled with rapids that for nearly 
two hours we had no opportunity to cast a 
lure, being concerned entirely with navi- 
gating. 

“Suppose we’re passing Angel Shoals?” I 
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suggested, shouting above the sound of rag- 
ing water. 

Jan shrugged; then further conversation 
was drowned out. Our canoe was fairly 
flying, dipping deeply into whitecaps. I was 
drenched by flying spray. Sometimes we 
shipped water as the prow dipped. 


ET withal, here was rare sport! Al- 

though we were not sure of the fact at 
the time, we were passing Angel Shoals, 
where even the guides of the flat-bottomed 
boats ease by in the shallows. At the base 
of a swift stretch the river had eroded a 
recess under the bluff at the point of a 
sharp angle. As the water swept into the 
great cavity, there was scarcely a foot be- 
tween the roof and the surface. Madly we 
dipped our blades and managed to get our 
prow pointed away just as our stern struck 
a glancing blow. We received the brunt of 
the shock with our paddles, and in a second 
or two scraped by, shipping several gallons 
of water and cracking a few ribs. But 
the canvas withstood the shock, and, when 
we drew up on the next bar to investigate 
our damage, we found only four broken 
ribs and three or four small holes in the 
canvas—nothing at all compared with the 
thrill of the adventure! By the following 
morning we were completely repaired and 
on our way. 

A few miles beyond Angel Shoals we 
floated out on the broader bosom of the 
White River, which was to carry us on the 
remainder of our journey to Branson. At 
the junction of the two rivers a strange 
thing happened. Jan had his casting rod 
lying against the thwart in such a position 
that the plug happened to be dangling over 
the side of the craft, within a few inches 
of the water. Thus we were drifting when 
suddenly a swirl and a flash of bronze al- 
most at my elbow proclaimed vividly that 
a tiger bass had leaped into the air, 
taken the lure, and run with it. But be- 
fore Jan could grab his rod the vicious 
fellow was gone—and so was our last 
“pikie” minnow. 

We found the White River to be of 
greater volume than the James, and less 
swift as a rule, although there were still 
the rocky stretches which harbored the 
small-mouths and redeyes. The first fish I 
hooked in the White River on a crab wig- 
gler put up a great fight, but without a 
rise until he was near the canoe; then, to 
our surprise, we saw the silver, spotted 
sides of a long, thin fish. 

“A steelhead!” Jan exclaimed. 


he he was greatly mistaken, for my 
catch was nothing other than a channel 
catfish that must have been competing with 


the bass for his share of the food. Later 
on Jan caught another channel cat on a 
feather minnow, and we had the two for 
supper that evening. After having been on 
a bass and bacon diet for so long, the cat- 
fish were a welcome change. In fact, I 
will take channel catfish any time in prefer- 
ence to bass, as far as eating properties 
are concerned. 

On the White River we did less fishing 
and more paddling in order to progress at 
a fair rate of speed. The current became 
less swift, the river widened, and at a point 
approximately 10 or 15 miles above Branson 
the water was practically dead. We had 
come into what is known as Lake Taney- 
como, formed by a dam some 25 miles be- 
low the town. 

In the lake the flat-bottomed boats are 
met by power boats, which tow them into 
port at Branson, but we passed up this op- 
portunity for an easy if less colorful ride 
for the exercise and sport of paddling. Oc- 
casionally ve sidetracked up the mouths of 
streams, or among submerged stumps, and 
managed to take a few small bass. 
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During our last day of travel it rained 
continually, but we pushed on, stripped to 
the waist. Becoming well-conditioned, Jan 
and I covered the last 8 or 10 miles with- 
out a pause. A hot bath, a fried chicken 
dinner, a night’s sleep in a bed; and I took 
the train back to Galena to fetch our car. 
There, I was informed and observed that 
the most devastating flood in years was 
sweeping the James River Valley, the water 
having risen 15 or 20 feet almost over- 
night. 

Upon my return to Branson the same 
day, I learned that the flood was still sev- 
eral hours away, owing to the greater dis- 
tance between the points by water. People 
were moving out of the lowlands. Travelers 
were being warned that in another twelve 
hours the highways were apt to be flooded. 
Jan and I were given not more than three 
hours as a margin of reasonable safety for 
leaving the vicinity; it took us only three 
minutes. 


Back to The Old Days 


(Continued from page 25) 


that next morning the cougar-killing Smith 
developed a new case of his periodic lum- 
bago, and that Martukoo decided to putter 
around camp. But how well my guide and 
mentor kept his word! For about 1 p. m., 
when we were away down on the slope 
toward the Quinsam, I bowled over the 
biggest deer I had ever seen—only an old 
2-pointer, but a granddad and very fat. The 
brute weighed more than I did. Smith 
said we were over 2 miles from camp, and 
I knew enough of ‘local geography to know 
that it was all uphill. I could barely rise 
with the walloper; but under the circum- 
stances I couldn’t let Smith pack him, even 
though he offered to spell me. But he 
went ahead and picked the best going. 
Tough nut that he is—he has given hun- 
dreds of deer a ride on his scrawny 
shoulders—he did not realize the cost in 
grunts and sweat to the untried packer. 
3ut I stuck to it. Once, as I tried to rest 
on a log without unloading, I was plumped 
down squarely on my head. But my com- 
rade was considerate; right-ended me, and 
said I was doing fine. Dripping wet, mak- 
ing a hundred yards or less at a carry, I 
buckled into that last half mile. Smith 
said I had earned that rum, that the little 
shot would buck me up again and ward off 
a chill on the way home, etc. Though I 
was all unknown to the taste of such tipple, 
I believe the thought of it was about all 
that sustained my tottering knees. At last! 
At long last! I staggered up to the tarp. 
Martukoo was hollering, “Hurrah! Hur- 
rah!—the Big Buck!” 

“Trot out that bottle!” 
Cougar Smith. 

Alas, it was empty! 


commanded 


Qcorcu Martukoo would never have 
packed such a deer—not he! Many a 
dirty rub he had to stand from Smith and 
me because he almost invariably rambled 
home with a little spiker. He even went 
so far as to cut off their heads! Six feet 
4, broad as a door, 200 pounds—the little 
“runt” did it so often that we knew he 
turned away from the big ones. Smith 
would have given the bounty on his next 
panther to have stuck the shirker with a 
big 4-pointer, and often he tried to. lead 
him into it. But all to no avail. 

Once, while I was hunting with the big 
one alone, I turned him loose early one 
morning with my rifle, to find a deer he 
had wounded the previous day. He had 
expended his last shell. About 9 a. m. 
I heard a single shot which I knew was 
from my rifle—the quietus, I said. But 
noon came around with no return of the 


hunter, and it was nearly 1 o'clock when 
he came in. On his shoulders was the most 
insignificant spiker in the woods. 

“But you fired that shot nearly four 
hours ago!” I said. 

“Yes,” he admitted, “I did; and I’ve 
been lugging this danged thing around ever 
since, looking for a bigger one!” 

About once in every camp we had an 
argument over the question of distinguish- 
ing bucks from does in the shadowy forest. 
Martukoo always declared that he never 
looked for horns—he could tell a buck, big 
or small, by his face. The cougar hunter 
was not so sure. As for myself, facial ex- 
pression in deer meant little; I had to see 
horns. One day, after the usual banterous 
argument, we set out to hunt and had bare- 
ly separated a littlke when Martukoo’s 
“Belching Betsy” thundered a couple of 
times, and I jumped upon the highest point 
at hand and waited. So did Smith. But 
nothing came running. In a few moments, 
over in the heavier timber, we heard the 
rustle of salal and a footfall, and saw 
Martukoo with long strides heading direct- 
ly back whence we had come. 

“Are you lost?” called out the cougar 
hunter. There was no reply. 


[ SAw Smith go higher on the mossy 
bluffs and peer over a green ledge. 
When he came down he was chuckling, yet 
I knew that he was angry at the same 
time, and though I can vouch for nothing 
it is my candid belief that a facial expres- 
sion of Odocoileus columbianus had proved 
untrustworthy—and there had been a bad 
accident in the woods. 

Hunting pals of the right sort are true 

as the steel in those old rifle barrels, but 
some one of the three usually had to be the 
goat and butt of all jokes for the day. It 
was away over near the main road that | 
killed my first black-tailed buck, and, after 
getting precise but sketchy instructions on 
packing from Martukoo, proceeded to pack 
the big brute out upside down. It was a 
feat I should think seldom duplicated, but 
I never will live it down! 
_ But sometimes the chechahco had _ his 
innings, as when the big one quarreled with 
his compass. That day he switched his 
directions—that in which he intended to 
hunt, for that which would bring him to 
camp. By 3 m. I was worried, for 
it had rained hard and the woods 
were dripping, and I knew he had eaten 
but a bite of breakfast and carried no 
lunch. 

Then my pal came plodding in, with 
only his rifle. He was wet as a drowned 
shag, and his face was gray. After hunt- 
ing till about noon, he had taken out his 
compass, hit southeast, and traveled hard 
for camp. He should have traveled north- 
west. 

Martukoo’s rifle also was the source of 
a heap of fun—an old heavy caliber, ter- 
rible weapon, with the perfect balance of 
a crowbar and a roar like a .75. Fondly he 
called it (her) “Belching Betsy,” but we 
usually designated it “gas pipe” or “rattle- 
trap.” It had not been cleaned in years; 
it was smooth bore by now, we told him. 
But he maintained that he didn’t need 
grooves in his rifle. 

Then one day came the “Battle of the 
Bluffs.” The three of us had separated, 
to work some rocky bluffs, and shortly I 
swung off my allotted beat and came upon 
Smith. Just as I was to get a new course 
from him, there came at no great distance 
the thundering boom of “Betsy.” It came 
again and again, and then began to sound 
rather regularly. At every boom Smith 
chuckled, and then threw up his head and 
laughed. 

“What's he 
gurgled. 


doing over there?” I 
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seeming deathly silence fell upon the big 
woods, as the last echo slowly subsided. 
“Shall we go take a hand?” 
“Not much! He’s out of shells now, 
and streaking back to camp for more.” 
Which is exactly what was happening. 
We got the sad story that evening. A 


saucy little spiker had been spotted as he | 
lay on a rocky ledge—and the beggar lay | 
there throughout the whole engagement. | 
Standing, kneeling, prone, and with a | 


muzzle rest, his would-be assassin pounded 


away with his artillery. Oh, it was sad— | 


“Betsy” was done. 


“Aren’t you using that new, light, 
speeded-up stuff?” asked Smith. ‘Maybe 


your old funnel can’t digest that kind.” 
Martukoo produced the box and read 
the fateful print. 
“Damn me, if I’m not!” 


O “BETSY” was not yet done, and 

killed many spike bucks afterward. 
Martukoo’s handling of the old relic was a 
fair barometer of the hunting. There was 
no intermediate gear to the emotional side 
of the long Scot; he was either up or down. 
When he stalked in with his spiker he al- 
most petted “Belching Bess” as he laid her 
against the fir; but when the hunting had 
been bad, and he was maybe wet as well, | 
he slumped in, levered the shells out of her | 
noisy works, and tossed her 10 feet onto 
the woodpile, or in the general direction | 
of the nearest tree. 

It was down in the country of the “Battle 
of the Bluffs” that Smith got the “bracken 
poison.” The three of us were in our old | 
camp and Smith, having killed a buck, said | 
he would next day take a long hike down | 
toward the Quinsam to look for panther | 
sign. Would I care to come? There was | 
nothing I would rather do. 

We had lunched next day away down- | 
hill, where we were approaching the | 
whistles of the donkey engines of the | 
logging works on the Quinsam, and were 
turning homeward when Smith said there 
was something wrong with him. There 
was. His face was puffing and turning 
red; his mouth, tongue, and throat were 
swelling so that he could speak only in a 
whisper. In ten minutes he was out of 
commission on his feet. Bent double, his 
heaving lungs were striving desperately 
for air; he drooled at mouth and nose, and 
every wheezing, labored breath I thought 
would be his last. 


HAT I was scared is putting it rather 

mildly, I had already been turned 
around two or three times; there was no 
sun; the only thing I knew positively was 
that I was somewhere far south of a very 
crooked road. I saw a task for Hercules 
staring me in the face, for I dared not 
leave him to summon help. Of course I 
had my compass, and at once I got from 
my stricken comrade the best course. “Hit 
about northwest,” he whispered, “and you'll | 
strike the creek.” So I took his rifle and 
led off, and picked the best going, and he 
made a few yards when he could. Only 
his grit and natural toughness kept him | 
on his feet. 

Never have I greeted a little creek more 
joyously. It was flowing uphill, it is true, 
but camp was somewhere near its head- | 
waters and the road, and I turned upstream. | 
I hurried—ran when my wind allowed it. 
Martukoo was in camp, and, grabbing the 
little rum flask from Smith’s kit, we hur- | 
ried back again. Never will I forget the | 
big one’s greeting to his old pal: 

“Huh! Aren’t you dead yet? What's 
gone wrong with you?” 

Poor Smith, staggering doggedly doubled 
up and wheezing, whispered that he must 
have got bracken poisoning. 

We presently got him to camp and 
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roasted him alive with a hot rock in his 
sleeping bag, and next day he was mainly 
normal. But a month later, one snowy 
day while we were returning from a bear 
hunt, he again developed a bad case of 
the same “bracken poisoning.” As this was 
rather late for bracken spores to be very 
active, the cougar hunter now went to the 
doctor and the latter told him what was 
the trouble, and gave it a frightful name. 
But Mrs. Cougar Smith was a far better 
diagnostician. One day she said: 

“Didn't you have a_ sandwich with 
mustard in it, the day you first took sick 
on the Quinsam, and didn’t you say you 
had another of the same when you had 
lunch in the cedar swamp? And that day 
on the train that you had that ham sand- 
wich, you remember—?” 

The cougar killer admitted the mustard. 
He has never had “bracken poisoning” 
since, but the way he still looks at a 
sandwich of my manufacture is very like 
the way his old hound, Don, looks upon 
the black pelt of the big bear that nearly 
got him. 


EMORIES, nothing but memories, of 

these old hunting grounds, now echo- 
ing with the din of locies and the crash of 
failing fir and cedar giants. 

But now the moon was high, the lake 
sparkling bright, and frost crystals form- 
ing in the glassy shallows. The smoke of 
the little camp fire rose straight up through 
the trio of cedars; the night was growing 
stiller if possible, and colder; it was high 
time to hit the hemlock “feathers” and 
tuck in the down comforter. 

Next morning, long before sunrise, I 
was again circling widely and far. But I 
saw nothing except the doe again; and 
near noon, standing on the devastated hill 
slope where the frosty logs were smoking 
in the sunlight, I bade it all good-by. 
Sadly, too, I looked into the future—in 
ten years the whole eastern slope of this 
mighty island a desert of slash, the green 
forest gone, in its place black stumps and 
debris. For after the slashing comes the 
fire, and after the fire the slow efforts of 
nature to hide her ravished slopes under 
new greenery. True, the blacktails will still 
be here. They can abide in the new-grown 
slashings, but the romance of stalking in 
the great, green woods can not be found 
in such places. 

No, the old days are no more. 


Honking the Gray Geese 


31) 


(Continued from page 


Then it happened. Another d. fishing 
rig started up and headed in our direc- 
tion. Don’t suppose they intended coming 
close enough to spoil our shooting or our 
hopes, but they came close enough that the 
geese got suspicious and began milling 
around. 

“Just as well get ready to kill the two 
that are in with the decoys. Those geese 
are going to get up from there.” 

Sure enough, they got up. The wind 
was in our favor, and five of them swung 
in close enough for us to try them. I 
fired twice into the flock of five, and saw 
the leader tumble, then I swung around 
and opened up on the pair that were in our 
decoys. They were just clearing the 
water, and I managed to drop them with 
one shot each, and swung back to see how 
W. S. was coming on with the others. 
He had three of them down, and I emptied 
my gun at the remaining goose, but he 
kept on going. 

“Six of ’em anyway, not so bad,” he 
grinned. 

It was blowing hard when we shoved 
out to pick them up, and it was about 
ten minutes before we could get back into 
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the blind. Before we could pull the bushes 
over the stern of the skiff to hide it, a 
flock of widgeons were on us. They made 
no attempt to stool, but they came in close 
enough for both of us to get a chance. 
It cost us three shells each, but we dropped 
three widgeons. 

Before we could get out to pick them up, 
a single booby came in and dropped within 
10 yards of the blind. He was a comical 
little cuss. Even after we stood up to 
shoot him he made no attempt to fly, just 
swam around as cool as you please. W. 
S. yelled at him to make him fly, and, 
“kerplug,” he was under water in an instant. 

“Watch him. He'll pop up where you 
are least expecting him,” he warned. 

He came up almost astern of us, but 
within easy range. I took a bead on him 
and pulled the trigger, and the son of a 
gun didn’t even duck. I fired again, and 
his head dropped. 

“Don’t shoot any more. You got him 
through the head. He'll drift back into the 
decoys, and we can get him after while.” 

We dropped back in the blind, and a 
minute later we heard a splashing of water 
that sounded like ducks make when thev 
are taking off. We both jumped up, and 
there went Mr. Booby at a mile a min- 
ute. We both took a crack at him, but 
he kept right on going. 





The new regulations concerning the hunt- 
ing of the great brown bear of Alaska 
have caused voluminous discussion in 
newspapers and magazines, following 
Harry McGuire’s fighting editorial Jast 
June, “The Last Stand of the Bear.” 


In our next issue Mr. McGuire brings 
out new facts and sums up the situation. 


In the issue following that he will present 
the case for bear protection in the U. S. 
DON’T MISS THESE ARTICLES 
By Harry McGuire 


February Issue 
‘Staking Out the Sportsman’s 
Claims in Alaska” 
March Issue 


“The Status of the Bear” 





There was still an hour left before it 
would be time to take up. No shooting 
after 4 p. m. on Currituck Sound. 

“Lots of time for some real shooting yet. 
I’ve been out here and stayed all day long 
and not got a shot before about an hour 
before taking up time,” W. S. informed me. 


(41 rafts of geese and swans were 


coming in from the ocean. Most of 
them were flying too high to do much with 
them with the decoys. They were heading 
for the baited marshes to feed and spend 
the night. They seem to know when it is 
time for the gunners to take up their rigs. 
One bunch of eleven geese seemed to be 
lost. They flew around in circles high 
over us for some time. W. S., who is 
second to none when it comes to honking 
Canadians, gave his mouth an extra twist 
and started honking. Those geese didn’t 
know just what to do about it. The de- 
coys were not doing their duty. Old Lefty 
would honk occasionally, but he seemed 
to be answering W. S. 

Honking geese isn’t an easy trick, and 
W. S. was as red in the face as a spanked 
baby’s hip pockets and the muscles stood 
out in his neck as if he had been in a 
wrestling match, but he kept honking until 
those geese couldn’t resist seeing what it 
was all about. They dropped lower with 
each circle they made, until they finally 
glided down and hit the water about 150 
yards to windward of us. 


“That’s right where we want ’em,” said 


W. S., when he gathered wind enough to 
whisper. “Let ’em drift in till you can 
see the whites of their eyes. I want to 
bust that leader right in the neck with a 


load of 2s.” 


PEEPED through the bushes to see if 
I could see a fishing boat anywhere near 

Sure enough there was one, a crew 
I pointed them out 


us. 
tending their eel pots. 
to W. S. 

“They still have several pots to fish be- 
fore they start that motor. Maybe we can 
get a shot before they start it.” 

There was an added suspense. We were 
wondering just how long it would take 
them to finish fishing their nets, and won- 
dering how long it was going to take those 
geese to drift down within range. And, 
to make matters worse, a flock of redheads, 
eight in number, dropped right into our 
decoys. It was that old saying of “A 
bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush,” but we decided to take a chance 
on the bush. 

Not even risking lighting a cigarette, we 
sat and waited. Occasionally, the geese 
would get restless, stick their heads up, 
and begin milling. That’s a bad sign. 
They don’t do that many times before 
they are off. Just a few more stakes 
marked the line of eel pots. Just a 
few more yards and the geese would 
be close enough. 

Would the geese drift down within range 
before the fishermen would start their mo- 
tor? That was the burning question. It 
held more import for us than a presidential 
election. We didn’t have long to wait, though 
it seemed hours. The geese were almost 
within range and were drifting towards us 
when BBBRRRRRRR went that motor! 

I’m telling you that blind was no place 
for a minister. The things we said about 
those fishermen were anything but com- 
plimentary. The moment the motor started, 
the geese took the air. The fishermen 
saw what they had done and immediately 
shut off the motor. Then it was that W. 
S. broke all records for honking geese. 
They were almost out of hearing distance, 
but W. S. opened up. 

“Honk, honk, honk,” he called. 


HE leader wavered for a moment in 

mid-air, then started circling. “I’ve 
stopped them. I believe I can get them 
back.” And W. S. started honking again. 

The geese made a wide circle, high above 
us, looking the decoys over. Old Lefty 
saw them and started calling. That was 
sufficient. They began another circle. 

“They’re going to drop in this time. 
Let them come and stoo! if they will.” 

We let them come. Fifty, 40, 30 yards 
from us, then there was a splashing of 
water as they struck the surface of the 
bay, and, darn the luck, they struck right 
in the midst of our live decoys. Not a 
chance in the world of pouring No. 
shot into them without hitting a decoy. 

“Get ready, I’m going to make them get 
up. 

Guns at ready, we got up, and W. S. 
gave a yell. The geese were so startled 
they were paralyzed for a moment—they 
couldn't move. Then the flock of redheads 
started taking off. The geese knew some- 
thing was wrong and started getting up. 
As soon as they were 10 feet above the 
decoys, we started shooting. One, two, 
three, four, they hit the water. One of 


. them struck almost on top of old Lefty, 


and there a battle began. 

“We ought to have gotten more geese 
than that,” said W. S., reaching for the 
shoving pole. “That’s all the geese any- 
body needs though, I reckon.” 

I heartily agreed that we were exceed- 
ingly lucky to have that many geese, es- 
pecially in such unfavorable weather. 
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“T would like to have had a pair of those 
redheads though,” grinned W. S., as he 
signaled for Clarence to come to us. 

We had the geese picked up and in the 
skiff by the time Clarence reached us. We 
still had some time left before 4 o’clock, 
but we decided to call it a day, and be- 
gan taking in the live decoys. As I did 
not have on an oiled suit to keep from 
getting a shower bath, I climbed aboard 
the motor boat and waited until they had 
the live decoys safe in their crates. The 
euns were still lumbering away all around 
us, and the geese and ducks were begin- 
ning to come in. 

“The air will be full of game from now 
until dark,” Clarence informed me, as they 
shoved back over to the motor boat and 
tied the skiff in tow. 


““OTAYED out here all day once with a 

couple of sportsmen and didn’t get a 
shot before taking up time. I left them in 
the motor boat tied alongside of the blind, 
and started out to take up the decoys. Had 
all of the live decoys in their crates and 
was shoving back to them when I saw a 
flock of geese coming in over the marshes. 
I dropped to the bottom of the skiff and 
started calling them. They made a circle 
and swung in close enough to the blind 
for my men to knock out eleven of them. 
They were tickled pink. It happens like 
that occasionally,” said W. S. 

Imagine a party of sportsmen having the 
rare luck to have an entire day of antici- 
pation and then make it 100 per cent perfect 
by knocking down eleven geese out of one 
fly. Well, that was luck to a certain ex- 
tent, but most of the credit for that bit 
of sport was due W. S. 

When we tied up at Neal’s Creek land- 
ing that afternoon, and the other rigs be- 
gan coming in without any geese, I glanced 
over at the bag we had in the bow of our 
boat, and knew it wasn’t all luck. I knew 
that W. S. had inherited something that 
couldn’t be called luck, the art of honking 
the gray geese that travel along the air 
lanes down Currituck way. 


Sawback Bears 
(Continued from page 11) 


was the work of only two minutes, and we 
sneaked down towards the lake, hoping to 
get a “shot.” 

A matter of a hundred yards below 
camp, a flat rock stood in the water at 
the lake shore, and here we had been in 
the habit of cleaning our trout. Splashing 
around in the shallow water, fishing up the 
refuse, was the Ursus family. We managed 
to get within 50 yards, and the Major set 
up the camera and commenced to grind, 
expressing the hope that the light was good 
enough. The spring containing our larder 
was about halfway between the camera and 
the bears. Suddenly with a startled “Whuff,” 
the she bear discovered us, and took her 
family into the bush, appearing a minute 
later, alone, but much closer than before 
and very evidently in no pleasant mood. 

She would advance a few steps, rear on 
her haunches, and shadow box. I have seen 
many larger grizzlies, but this old lady 
had the longest claws I have ever seen. 
We could hear them rattle when she did 
her Dempsey act. The Major cranked 
away, and I wondered if I could not think 
up some good excuse to get back to camp. 
When a cranky old female grizzly gets 
within 50 or 60 yards of me, the only way 
I like to see her is over rifle sights. About 
this time, the larder caught her eye. She 
took one sniff, and hooked out a can of 
pears. This was too much for my “pil- 
grim.” He would have ground that camera 
until she was within 3 feet of him, but 





when he saw his special luxury in danger 
he stopped, and, waving his arms, yelled, 
“Hi, you bally brute, get out.” The bally 
brute dropped the can, and made a run at 
my dude, and I thought, “Here’s where 
I bend a badly used Englishman over a 
pack pony and deliver him to the local 
mortician.” 


DON’T know why she quit, but she did. 

She saw a mighty fine race between a 
dude and his guide, however. I had it on 
the Major for speed, but he put it all over 
me for endurance. Then we stood in camp, 
and watched her smear butter all over the 
lot, and bite holes in the cans. When she 
tired of this, she went back into the bush, 
and peace and quiet settled on camp again. 
The trouble was, she knew she had us 
bluffed, and that there were no doubt more 
titbits to be had for the taking. 

The following morning, I woke to a 
rasping noise, coming from the fireplace, 
which was immediately behind the tent oc- 
cupied by my daughter and me. The grub 
boxes and camp kettles were also here. 
My first thought was porcupine. When I 
raised my head from my sleeping bag, it 
was to see our lady friend standing in 
the tent door, not more than 6 feet from 
our beds. I told Ruth quietly to lie per- 
fectly still, and rolled under the tent wall 
to see what was going on in the cooking 
place. I had just time to realize that the 
cubs were licking the bake tin from our 
reflector, when my daughter called, “Look 
out, daddy.” I looked. Ma bear had fol- 
lowed me round, and I was in that most 
undesirable position, between a she bear 
and her cubs. For the second time in twen- 
ty-four hours, I broke the quarter-mile 
record. Again bruin, senior, followed, just 
enough to see that I put lots of enthusiasm 
into my going, then returned to her cubs. 
They investigated the spring again and, 
drawing a blank, moseyed off down the 
lake. Later I recovered the bake tin, well 
perforated by teeth. 


SUALLY, we don’t like to see another 
outfit come into camp where we may 
be, but when that afternoon another party 
pulled in, accompanied by two dogs, I felt 
relieved. Also our bear family evidently 
thought that the valley was getting over- 
populated, and we saw no more of them. 
Beyond the loss of our butter and pears 
we had come to no damage, but what the 
lawyers call mental anguish was nobody’s 
business. 

At that we were lucky. Only last fall, 
a game warden to the north of here failed 
to return from his patrol at the time ex- 
pected. A search party found his body 
within 100 yards from his patrol cabin. 
Apparently he had unpacked and unsaddled 
at the shack, and was leading his ponies 
down the trail to pasture, when a grizzly 
had jumped him. This man was unarmed, 
so there could hardly have been any provo- 
cation. That we will never know for cer- 
tain, though. The general opinion of moun- 
tain men is that ninety-nine grizzlies out 
of 100 will get away from man as fast as 
possible. The 100th will attack. The 
question arises, how are you going to tell 
which is the 100th? You can't. 


All of a Christmas Morning 
(Continued from page 13) 


undersized rabbit. I thought that any one 
of my negro drivers could catch her at any 
time in her mad pursuit. 

We followed in a kind of mock-hilarious 
fashion, with not much rea! faith or hope 
in our hearts. But it did us good to see 
the puppy streak it away under the pines, 
her infant voice waking the old wildwoods. 
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It was then just after sunrise on Christ- 
mas morning, and the whole world was 
softly reddened by the warm and glorious 
sunlight. 


UDDENLY my eldest son, who was in 
the lead, gave a wild shout; this was 

echced by the driver nearest him. The next 
thing I knew, I had caught sight of little 
Bing trying to hold down one of the biggest 
stags I have ever seen in the woods. In 
fact, he was down, but was struggling to 
rise; but Bing had nailed him in the 
haunch, and even her puny strength he 
could not resist. Up we crowded, an ex- 
cited and happy lot of Christmas hunters, 
gathered about this fallen monarch of the 
great pinelands and the lonely swamps. His 
race was run. He needed no coup de 
grace. By the time that Steve reached us, 
the stag was dead. 

Upon examining his wounds, I found 
that four buckshot had struck him broad- 
side, high up. The fatal shot must have 
injured his spine, a fact that accounted for 
his falling. Then, his prodigious run had 
literally broken his back; for when we 
dressed him, his backbone was severed. I 
have seen larger horns and more handsome 
horns; but seldom have I ever seen a head 
with more gallantry in it—with that rakish 
jauntiness that so well expresses the char- 
acter of such a cavalier of the wilderness, 
such a patrician of the waste lands. 

Our Christmas hunt ended at 8 o'clock, 
when we returned in triumph to the plan- 
tation house, to a breakfast of hominy, cold 
wild turkey, corn bread, and coffee. And 
as long as we live, not one of us will ever 
torget our hunt that Christmas morning. 


The Old-Timers’ 
Marksmanship 
(Continued from page 15) 


If Jesse James was such an expert, why did 
he not show it when it was badly needed 
on several occasions? The James gang 
once held up a country town bank and the 
banker bought a revolver and waited his 
turn, which came when four of them tried 
to repeat. The banker stepped out and 
opened up on them. If the outlaws had 
been as expert as we are told, the banker 
should have been instantly killed, fairly 
riddled. But he drove them out of town 
and got off with a slight wound in the 
arm. When Jesse and his fellow wolves 
heard the farmers around Northfield, 
Minn., were prosperous from a big wheat 
crop, they started north to share this pros- 
perity. Jesse killed the cashier of the 
Northfield Bank, and everything was going 
lovely until a dentist across the street was 
attracted by the noise, and, standing in his 
window, began to shoot up the bunch of a 
dozen or more. Had that gang lived up to 
their present records, the dentist should 
have been hit between the eyes half a dozen 
times in a second. As it was, he just about 
put an end to the James gang. 

No doubt a few of the western gun 
fighters of fifty or sixty years ago were 
very effective in a gun battle, but to credit 
them with being able to do the class of 
work our best pistol shots of today are do- 
ing at target practice is as idle as to say 
that Napoleon invaded Russia with air- 
planes and tanks. They did not have the 
equipment, neither did Napoleon. No man 
can shoot better scores than his gun will 
put on from machine rest, and what would 
be considered wonderful in the ’60s or *70s 
would be very poor now. Pistol and re- 
volver shooting was taken up in earnest 
about 1885 to 1887, and then, not before, 
was intelligent effort made to improve the 
quality of the guns, and more particularly 
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their ammunition. There is frequent men- 
tion of new and improved loads for the 
different weapons being produced from 
time to time, and the betterment of the 
scores shows this. In the first matches the 
200-yard standard American Rifle target 
was used for pistol and revolver shooting 
at 25 yards instead of 50 yards, as at pres- 
ent. Also there were matches at 10 and 12 
yards with l-inch center ring. Now it is 
about 1% inches for 20 yards. The first 
noted American pistol and revolver shot 
was Ira Paine. For several years his work 
was far better than that of anyone else— 
many thought too wonderful to be true. 
Now let us see what he really did do. 


N 1881, after conquering America, he 

invaded Europe on a four-year trip, 
sometimes showing for four months in one 
city. In Portugal the King decorated him, 
making him Chevalier. In shooting in Lon- 
don he demonstrated the .45 Colt Army re- 
volver with both 5%-inch and 7%-inch 
barrels, to show their superiority over 
British arms. At first he used the shorter 
gun with a light target load, containing 
but 18 grains of powder. With this he 
fired fifty shots at a 4-inch bull’s-eye at 
12 yards, scoring all bull’s-eyes, two being 
only “nippers.” He then fired twenty-five 
shots at a 4-inch bull’s-eye at 25 yards, 
and made eighteen hits. This was the 
work of the world’s champion in the 
early ’80s. 

Paine’s shooting kept improving, espe- 
cially after he took up the famous target 
revolver, the S. & W. Russian. In 1886 he 
scored 791 in 100 shots on the S. A. tar- 
get at 50 yards. On Mar. 18, 1887, he 
raised this to 841, the first ten shots scor- 
ing eighty-seven. First fifty shots scored 
420; second, 421. The present record for 
fifty shots with revolver (not pistol) is 
475, unless bettered without my hearing 
of tt. 

Paine’s shooting was written up as fol- 
lows: “Seventy of the 100 shots were 
bull’s-eyes. Twenty-nine of the shots were 
“tens,” or in a 3-inch circle. The 
first ten shots broke all previous ten-shot 
records. The total for 100 shots was more 
than had ever been secured by any other 
individual in a 100-shot match. The ex- 
hibition was witnessed by a large number 
of spectators, and it was, undoubtedly, the 
finest exhibition of revolver shooting ever 
seen in America at that time. 


N THESE days, a start of eighty-seven 

in a match would handicap a man. In 
Anderton’s score of 480 for fifty shots with 
a pistol, only two shots were outside the 
nine ring, the bull’s-eye containing the 
eight, nine, and ten rings. George Arm- 
strong scored 959 for 100 shots with pistol, 
one string of twenty-five shots being 
twenty “tens” and five “nines.” I have a 
friend who, though not in Armstrong’s 
class, scored 114 consecutive bull’s-eyes at 
50 yards with a .22 pistol. I have before 
me the score for 100 shots of another 
friend, probably sixty years old at the 
time, 931. Only one ten-shot score was 
below ninety-one, it being eighty-nine. 
Ninety-seven of the 100 shots were bull’s- 
eyes. 

Of Hickok’s speed and accuracy with 
the revolver, we have many conflicting re- 
ports. A former Ourpoor Lire contributor 
says “he drew slow but drew first.” He 
had some good (or bad) men to contend 
with, and if slow would not be first. Bat 
Masterson said he was unbelievably fast. I 
heard Capt. Jack Crawford, the ‘Poet 
Scout,” or “Poet Lariat,” tell about a 
good deal of Hickok’s shooting, as they 
were intimate friends. Crawford dwelt 
particularly on Bill’s speed, and illustrated 
how he killed two men in a card game— 
the quickest two shots I ever saw from a 
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heavy revolver. However, the men were 
probably not over 2 feet from the gun. 

Hickok was said ‘to be rather slow and 
not extra good at target work, on one occa- 
sion being a poor third in a three-cornered 
match with Frank North and John Talbot. 
However, this does not prove he was not 
fast and effective in case of trouble. Ex- 
cellent game shots are sometimes very poor 
target shots. 


\ JHAT I consider the most reliable re- 
‘ port of one of Hickok’s exhibitions 
was given by the late Robert A. Kane, him- 
self a noted shot and authority on firearms 
of all kinds. Mr. Kane, for some years 
before his death, was gun editor of Outers 
Book, later merged with Outpoor LIFE. 
I always admired Kane, and have every 
confidence in him, and regret that I do not 
now have the letters I received from him. 
With Dr. Mann he is one of the two 
men to whom Colonel Whelen dedicated 
his book, “The American Rifleman,” in the 
following words: “Robert Ainslee Kane, 
a rifleman, a nobleman, and, more than 
either, a man.” That also expresses ex- 
actly my feeling toward Kane. Hickok, 
Cody, and Texas Jack showed in Milwau- 
kee, and a party including Mr. Kane vis- 
ited them at the hotel. Hickok volunteered 
to shoot for them, so they went out of town 
to a cut along the railroad track. Hickok 
used for his stage work a pair of fancy, 
engraved, silver-plated .44 caliber Colt S. A. 
revolvers, with pearl handles. For other 
work he had a pair of .44 Remingtons. The 
latter should be somewhat faster to use, 
as the hammer spur is lower. Mr. Kane 
writes as follows regarding the shooting: 
“Standing about 30 feet from the shooter, 
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one of our party tossed a quart can into 
the air to the height of about 30 feet. This 
was perforated three times before it hit 
the ground, twice with the right, once with 
the left hand.” In another article Mr. Kane 
says he used the Colt revolvers on that 
stunt. “Standing between the fences of a 
country road, which is 4 rods wide, Mr. 
Hickok’s instinct of location was so accu- 
rate that he placed a bullet in each of the 
fence posts on opposite sides. Both shots 
were fired simultaneously. Located mid- 
way between two telegraph poles, he placed 
a bullet in one of them, wheeled, and with 
the same weapon planted another in the 
second.” The poles were 176 feet apart. 
“Two common bricks were placed on the 
top board of a fence about 2 feet apart, 
and about 15 yards from the shooter. 
These were broken with two shots fired 
from a pistol in either hand, the reports 
so nearly together that they seemed but 
one. 


ERE we have something definite for a 

comparison: I have seen Hardy, with 
a gun in each hand, fire two shots so they 
sounded as one, and break two clay pigeons 
perhaps 6 feet apart, one stationary and the 
other swinging. He also burst two toy 
balloons released in the air, 
guns at once. Some years ago some one 
remembered Hickok’s three hits on a can 
thrown into the air, and asked Hardy about 
it. He did the stunt, but with .38 double 
action guns and at shorter range. Topper- 
wein’s revolver work is somewhat similar 
and includes hitting one target in front of 
him and another behind him at the same 


firing both: 


time, the latter shot being made by aid of 
a mirror. 

Rush Razee stands between two blue 
rocks or clay pigeons, about 50 feet apart, 
and breaks both at the same time. This 
is, I think, better than two fence posts, 66 
feet apart. He also sets up a target some 
20 or 25 feet from him, tosses another into 
the air, breaks the one on the ground, and 
then the one in the air before it falls. 

All of these men are exhibition shooters 
who use all types of guns, not exclusive 
“eae men like Hickok was supposed to 

e. 

If one gets into back issues of OutTpoor 
Lire, he can get some records of men who 
use revolvers and pistols only—a fairer 
comparison. In 1920 Ed McGivern pub- 
lished a series of articles on revolver work, 
illustrated by many photographs. He found 
the clay pigeons too large for the work 
he was doing, so procured smaller ones 
From photographs they appear about the 
size of baseballs. McGivern’s shooting was 
timed by an electrical device that began 
to register at first shot. Photos show him 
standing between two of these small tar- 
gets, 35 feet apart, firing two shots simul- 
taneously, firing at one stationary and an- 
other probably 20 feet at one side, swing- 
ing from a wire. One shows fragments of 
three in the air at once, all broken with 
one revolver. Others show him shooting 
two guns at once, scoring hits on two tar- 
gets tossed by different persons; average 
time between the two shots for six tests, 
three-tenths of a second. In speed tests 
he often scored six hits on a quart can 
with one gun, can tossed 18 feet high. On 
stationary work he very often used a tar- 
get, with outline of a man’s heart in center. 
Three-fifths of a second was a very com- 
mon time for six shots, with from three 
to five in the heart, at 18 feet distance. 
One shows all six in the heart in nine- 
tenths second. 


WO three-shot groups, silver dollar 
size, were made in twenty-six-hundredths 
and thirty-hundredths of a second. One 
of McGivern’s articles deals with the 
work of Mr. Fitzgerald at the Colt fac- 
tory, using a .45 Army automatic. Fitz- 
gerald was timed on the quick draw. Start- 
ing with hand at least 14 inches from gun, 
he could draw the gun and hit a target 15 
inches square in thirty-five-hundredths of a 
second at 10 yards. Using seven new guns, 
he fired forty-two shots, rapid fire, at 15 
yards, and placed all forty-two in a 2%- 
inch group. Using an Army special revolvy- 
er, he fired the first three shots, single 
action, cocking gun with his thumb, and the 
last three double action, and made six hits 
on the target in one and one-fifth seconds. 
We are told the tin can shot at by Hickok 
was tossed about 30 feet high. How long 
does it take an empty quart can to fall 30 
feet? Probably over two seconds, maybe 
three. If Fitzgerald were skilled in shoot- 
ing at flying targets, do you think he 
would stop at three shots from two guns? 
He shoots as well with left as right. 
Doc Carver says modern shooters are 
not as good as old-timers, as they do not 
get as much practice, and tells at great 
length of the practicing he and Hickok 
indulged in. Fitzgerald shoots about 2,600 
shots per day in his regular work, some- 
times many more, as in 6,000 shot tests of 
a Government automatic, where his fastest 
time for 1,000 shots was eighteen minutes 
and ten seconds, doing his own loading. 
Using a Colt revolver adapted to the auto- 
matic cartridge, the cartridges being in 
clips holding three each, and doing his own 
loading, his slowest time for 1,000 shots 
was twenty-three and one-half minutes, 
his fastest nineteen minutes and thirty-one 
seconds. 
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ILD BILL would have to go to the 

north pole to find a day long enough 
to get in this amount of practice with his 
cap and ball guns or single action 
weapons. I have among my papers a mag- 
azine with the statement that Mr. Gieske, 
of the Colt Company, fired twenty-one 
shots from a Colt .45 automatic in eight 
seconds, including time spent in inserting 
three magazines, and made twenty-one hits 
on an 8-inch bull’s-eye at 15 yards. Noth- 
ing is said of how quickly Hickok fired 
two shots at telegraph poles. The poles 
being 176 feet apart, and he halfway be- 
tween them, would place him 88 feet from 
them. Probably poles were 9 or 10 inches 
in diameter. In rapid fire revolver matches, 
quite a large proportion of hits are scored 
on an 8-inch bull’s-eye at 50 yards, score 
being about equal to the slow fire scores 
in ’86 or ’87 

A good many years ago the late Walter 
Winans took part in a dueling practice 
match in Paris. The shooting was at the 
figure of a man at 30 meters, or over 98 
feet. Contestants stood ready, with pistol 
in hand held straight down beside the knee, 
until signal was given. The timing was 
done by an electrical device, striking three 
blows on a bell or gong. One could not 
raise the pistol until after first stroke, and 
had to fire before third stroke. Anyone 
missing or shooting too late dropped out. 
The speed was increased gradually to 300 
beats per minute. At this rate one had to 
raise his gun and score a hit before three- 
fifths of a second had elapsed. When the 
contest was over, Winans and a French 
competitor were still up, with perfect 
scores. 

Another westerner, whose reputation is 
greatest among those who did not know 
him while he was counted a gun fighter, 
is Bat Masterson. I have relatives and 
friends who were in or near Dodge City 
while Masterson was in his prime. With 
them he was not such a personage. One 
man told me he saw Bat and a man who 
had come to kill him step out on the com- 
mon, but a few yards apart, and shoot as 
long as they had anything to shoot, and 
very little harm done. He also saw him 
in an altercation with a negro cowboy in 
a faro game. The negro got his hand on 
his gun first, but did not draw it, merely 
backing out of the place. Bat sat very 
still with his hands above the table, and 
observed, after the cowboy was outside, “I 
thought for a while I would have to kill 
that fellow.” 


SOUVENIR hunter asked Masterson 

for one of his revolvers as he was 
making a collection of guns owned by fa- 
mous fighters, so Bat handed him one say- 
ing, “You see it has sixteen notches on 
the grip.” “Do you mean you killed six- 
teen men with this one gun?” “Well, I 
didn’t count the Mexicans and Indians.” 
A man who knew him well spoils this story 
by saying Masterson never killed but five 
men in all, and part of them with rifle 
and shotgun. 

Captain Hardy says it is very strange 
one has to go clear back to some state 
bordering on the Atlantic to learn what a 
westerner can do. I have in mind three 
men who can tell us the most wonderful 
stories of old-timers’ shooting, and they 
all live in Atlantic coast states. Hardy 
tells me neither he nor Topperwein has 
ever been able to find a good shot among 
the cowboys, outlaws, or gunmen, about 
whom we hear so much; that he got Doe 
Middleton, known all over the West, to 
shoot for him, and he was painfully slow 
and uncertain. All others he investigated 
also fell short. 

I have in mind a cowboy movie actor, 
the most famous of them all. I had heard 
that he was a fine shot, as he had ridden 


= 





and shot all his life. On a trial he “threw 
down and let go” in regular movie style, 
and missed a target about 18x30 inches, 
at 9 feet distance. Given a rich plug of 
tobacco, he could have spit on it all day 
long without missing, but didn’t hit it with 
his “trusty .45.” 

Glen Young made quite a name around 
Herrin, Ill., by acting like a bad man, and 
I have seen his name mentioned among 
“other real gunmen.” When he got in the 
fight in which he was killed, he fired two 
shots, putting one bullet in the floor, the 
other in the ceiling. Probably he “threw 
down and let go.” This is the slowest 
and most inaccurate way of going into 
action, but we hear much of it. Also 
“fanning a gun in each hand,” and “fanning 
the hammers with the thumb.” Fanning 
one gun is a job for two hands, and the 
thumbs are not used at all except that the 
thumb on one hand is used to grip the gun 
as usual. Such statements merely show 
the writer does not know his subject. They 
probably got their information from 
novels, written by some one who never 
saw a gun used. Great is the power of the 
dime novel if taken in large doses while 
very young. 


Feathered Bullets of the 
Stubble 


(Continued from page 27) 


where they will be when the shot arrive. 

Many different ideas prevail among 
shooters as to what constitutes the correct 
quail gun. I think the proper arm is the 
one with which you shoot best. But I sel- 
dom try to impress my own convictions on 
another shooter unless I find him shooting 
badly, and then only if he shows a desire 
to improve his marksmanship. So I will 
just make a suggestion to the quail hunters 
who are having poor and discouraging suc- 
cess in the field. 

I shoot quail best myself with a light 12 
gauge double. It carries 28-inch barrels, 
although sometimes I use a gun with 30- 
inch tubes. Twenty-six-inch barrels are 
plenty long for upland birds, but I have 
grown accustomed to the longer guns and 
prefer them. 

My gun is bored improved cylinder. I 
shoot moderate loads. Hizh-powered stuff 
is needlessly powerful for these birds. You 
need a wide, even pattern much worse, and 
the low breech pressure of moderate 
charges cuts down the per cent of crippled 
pellets in your load. The poorer you are 
in aiming and holding, the more you need 
a uniform, wide pattern if you hope to con- 
nect with flying bobwhite. 

If you have been shooting some other 
type or gauge with poor results, suppose 
you try out my prescription. Get a 6%- 
pound double 12 gauge. Have it bored im- 
proved cylinder. Your second barrel may 
be a trifle closer, not quite modified but in 
between, particularly if you are a bit slow 
on the second shot. But, depend upon it, 
most of the birds you drop will fall before 
the improved cylinder tube. This is the net 
result of my experience with all the gauges 
from 28 down to 10, and with every degree 
of barrel choking. 


SE fairly heavy loads of shot; 1% 

ounces are good. Some of the factories 
put up special quail loads that are O. K. No. 
8 shot are standard for quail, but I have 
had splendid success with No. 9s when the 
coveys flush up close in early season. I 
know several expert grouse and quail 


shooters who use nothing but 9s on both 
birds. A load of 1% ounces of No. 8s will 
count out about 450 pellets. The same load 
of No. 9s totals some 639 shot. The dif- 
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ference is a worth-while advantage for 
shooters with but ordinary skill. 

I have always used soft shot on quail, 
not because I could see where they had any 
special advantage over chilled pellets, but 
because my favorite quail shell is so loaded 
by the factory. 

This is just a common-sense prescription 
of a gun for practical quail hunting by 
ordinary shots. There will be plenty of 
time later for these hunters to take up spe- 
cial guns of smaller bore. They should 
master the knack of dropping the gamy 
little birds first with this conservative 
weapon. Don’t handicap yourself until your 
degree of skill justifies a change. 

Economically, these brown balls of wild 
vitality that spring from the stubble at our 
feet like feathered bullets are of much im- 
portance. Under favorable conditions quail 
will provide sport for future generations. 
Their range is wide, from Canada to the 
Gulf, from the Atlantic to the Rockies. 
Hunters who can spend but a single day in 
shooting find quail close to large centers of 
population. The farm boy still gets his 
start in wing shooting by flushing them 
from field and wood lot. May the bob- 
white’s merry whistle ring through the 
land to the end of time. 


Fairy Tales—and Bears 


(Continued from page 21) 


animal that had been dead for several days, 
would turn the body over. The trapper’s 
theory was that the bear’s purpose was to 
assist the dead animal in “ripening” evenly, 
as he quaintly expressed it. Although he 
may have been right, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the bear was searching for 
beetles and ants, in the same manner that 
he will overturn logs and chunks of wood 
in search of insects. 


HAT the bear will not hesitate to 

deprive any of our other western ani- 
mals of their meal is illustrated by the 
following incident told to me by a hunter 
friend of mine. He was watching a moun- 
tain lion gorging itself on a deer that it 
had previously killed, when he heard a 
crashing of the oak brush, and a medium- 
sized brown bear emerged. The lion also 
heard him, snarled menacingly, and 
crouchingly swung about, facing the bear. 
The latter with perfect nonchalance; and 
seemingly oblivious of the big cat’s pres- 
ence, rolled casually up to the lion’s meal 
and began to feed, while the lion, still 
snarling softly, slunk away into the brush. 

The second fallacy, that the bear is a 
deadly enemy of man, is almost entirely, if 
not entirely, without proof. The only in- 
cident of this nature was related to me 
by the trapper who furnished the “turn- 
ing” theory. Some Mexican sheep herders 
in his territory stumbled onto a she bear 
with a cub. They had one rifle, an old 
44 smooth bore, with which they killed 
the cub and wounded the old one. She 
charged them, but, unfortunately for her, 
they had a vantage point on a low ledge 
of rock. They continued to pump lead 
from the old smooth bore at her until 
they had but one cartridge left, and she 
was dragging herself over the ledge. 
Placing the gun almost against her head, 
they killed her with this last shell. The 
tale was substantiated by the body of the 
dead bear at the foot of the rock. The 
reader may, or may not, accept this proof, 
just as he chooses. Neither did I. 

Even in the little city in the heart of 
the Colorado Rockies where I live, one 
constantly encounters incidents that are 
both amusing and disgusting because of 
their inaccuracies concerning bears. 
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Two years ago, early in the summer, I 
was driving up a small river road that 
accommodated small ranchers and _fisher- 
men. Passing a small ranch house, I was 
hailed by a cattleman whom I knew slight- 
ly. I stopped, and from the rear of his 
car he dragged forth the dead, limp body 
of a very small brown bear, barely larger 
than an ordinary dog. 


ITH pride he related the adventure. 

Two of his punchers riding along 
the road had seen the little bear between 
them and the river. The bear also saw 
them and started to swim the river. The 
water was fast and rough, and the bear 
turned back, apparently hoping to escape 
up the mountain side. The two punchers 
made short work of that bear. He would 
never kill any more cattle. As an old 
hunter friend of mine remarked concerning 
the incident: “Why, dog-gone it; he 
couldn't ’a’ killed a chipmunk!” 

Last summer a Denver paper printed a 
sensational full column story, the basis of 
which was a bearskin brought into Denver 
by a local citizen. According to the pa- 
per’s and the citizen's version, the bear had 
been a notorious killer of cattle. After 
years of depredations he had aroused 
ranch owners to such a pitch that they 
had made solemn vows to put a timely end 
to his activities. He was given some fit- 
ting name, such as “Old Baldy,” “Old 
Three-Toes,” or something equally ap- 
propriate. The difficulties of his capture 
were then related. How the sportsman 
with unbelievable intrepidity had ventured 
close enough to the trapped animal to 
shoot him was also related. Once more 
the range was safe, and once more small 
boys and girls might go to bed at night 
with relieved fears. 

It was a good story, but too ornamental. 
3esides, I happened to drop in at the 
ranch the day that the bear was killed. A 
puncher had found where he had been 
feeding on the carcass of a poisoned cow. 
Since the ranch was a dude ranch, and, as 
this offered a welcome means of entertain- 
ment, a trap was set. The bear was 
caught. Naturally, he was annoyed when 
the sight-seeing party of the ranch’s pay- 
ing guests swarmed down upon him. It 
was a dangerous situation for the guests, 
for it is surprising that in the attending 
excitement some one besides the bear was 
not shot. The bear had never been heard 
of in that locality before, and was slightly 
below the average size. 


HIS incident reminds me of another 

brilliant exploit which involved a 
doctor of my acquaintance. The doctor 
being a man of the great outdoors craved 
to kill himself a bear, so he hired a 
puncher in the hills north of the city to 
trap one for him. In due course of time, 
the puncher caught one. Word was sent 
to the doctor, 20 miles away, that a bear 
had been caught. By the time that the 
message reached the doctor, the bear had 
been in the trap approximately two days. 
It suited the sportsman’s convenience to 
wait another day before going with the 
puncher to the trap. Then he shot the 
bear; and he didn’t even blindfold the 
bear to do it. Not content with this, he 
advertised the event vigorously in the local 
papers. 

But the bear is not always the victim. 
One dark night an Italian prospector, with 
more knowledge of mines than of bears, 
was making his way along one of the two 
trails that followed opposite sides of a 
narrow stream, to a mining camp. His 
mind was well permeated with visions of 
bears and other fearful creatures of the 
night, when suddenly he heard a stealthy 
shuffling in the leaves of the opposite trail. 
In the darkness he found a tree and as- 
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cended. All night long he remained up the 
tree. Twice he attempted to descend, but 
each time furtive rustlings and fancied 
growlings warned him of a hungry and 
watchful bear below him. At last the day 
dawned, and the half-frozen prospector 
peered fearfully below. There was noth- 
ing in sight, and he was painfully pre- 
paring to descend when the sound of his 
movements aroused the same noises he had 
heard at intervals during the night. Aided 
by the daylight, he located their source. 
On the opposite side of the stream, in a 
tree and in a position almost identical with 
his, was another weary prospector. They 
had treed each other. 

In much the same way have the sheep- 
man and the cattleman treed each other. 
Neither stockman has any great love for 
the other, but in one matter their interests 
are mutual. And that matter is the ex- 
termination of the bear. Unless some of 
the western states awaken speedily, they 
might as well not awaken at all, for it is 
only a matter of time until the common 
black and brown bear will be one of the 
least common of our natural rarities. At 
the present time the stockmen interests 
dominate our state legislatures, and, un- 
less our outdoor organizations put up a 
determined battle for some sort of bear 
protection, the only protection that the 
bear will get will lie in his own feet and 
his own natural cunning. 


Wild Life Sanctuaries 

(Continued from page 33) 
a gun, must enter the preserve. But, 
strangely, they are not united as to just 
what should be done when you ask them 
how about the goshawk, Cooper’s hawk, 
sharp-shinned hawk, to cite but one kind 
of destructive creature. Some of them 
think, perhaps, an expert who knows all 
the hawks, who has a particular love for 
the marsh hawk, sparrow hawk, and other 
good (?) hawks, might be authorized to 
shoot the so-called bad hawks. 

In handling the matter of “vermin” 
control and the wild life lovers, you can 
not tolerate any nonsense. As a matter 
of fact, all I have seen, especially here 
at the W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary— 
I did not run into them so often hereto- 
fore—seem to be sick and unhealthy 
physically, so I do not stop to argue 
much. Sportsmen and game lovers must 
stand firmly together at all conventions, 
and put “feet down” on their plans. 


HESE great preserves, immense tracts 

of formerly waste land, have been set 
aside, by both state and Federal author- 
ities, to preserve—what? Mostly, great 
horned owls, gars, water snakes, snap- 
ping turtles, leatherbacks, house cats 
gone wild, crows, marsh hawks, eagles, 
skunks, and so on. No one must kill 
these lovable creatures of fur, feather, 
and fin. In such sanctuaries, the blue 
jay, the crow, the purple grackle or crow 
blackbird, the magpie, the ’coon, the 
‘possum, the skunk, the black snake, may 
all eat eggs to their hearts’ content, and 
no one must interfere with them. 

When we consider that Texas has set 
aside a sanctuary area as large as Con- 
necticut, we can imagine the tremendous 
possibilities of nearly 3,250,000 acres of 
land being mismanaged and used as a 
predatory bird and animal preserve, if 
these “wild lifers” have the run of Texan 
game preserves. 

It is not only among the animate live 
things that we find predatory things. 
There are also predatory trees, bushes 
and shrubs, vines and plants to be seen 
about on a game preserve, for predatory 


flora, as well as predatory fauna, must 
have attention. It will not do to allow 
this predatory flora to deprive better 
trees and shrubs of sun and soil. They 
yield nothing but bark, leaves, a poor 
quality of wood, no berries, seeds, nuts, 
no food for either upland game bird, wild 
waterfowl, or game animal. 

This must be well taken into consid- 
eration if you wish to swarm any section 
with game. They must have an abun- 
dance of natural foods. Paramount is our 
beech, which will and actually does grow 
from northern Ontario and Quebec to 
northern Florida. Don’t permit a soft 
maple or a California poplar to crowd 
out a beech. Cut them down and make 
brush piles of them, that will give shelter 
to bobwhite, pheasants, or ducks in cold, 
wet, and windy weather. Here, on the 
W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary, I have 
often disturbed as many as sixty bob- 
white from one brush pile. White oak 
and white swamp oak are other valuable 
food trees. I have found as small a 
bird as our wood duck eating the sweet 
acorns of our white oaks. Therefore, 
why permit red, scarlet, black, and pin 
oaks to smother our bur, chestnut, post, 
evergreen, and other sweet acorn oaks? 
Cut down the catalpa, and give the mul- 
berry tree room to spread its branches. 
Give the elderberries a chance to get sun- 
light, as they provide an enormous quan- 
tity of food for game birds; yes, and 
game animals as well, including our 
black and brown bears. If a white cedar 
threatens to strangle a red cedar, cut 
down the white and leave the red to 
grow. The one has an edible blue berry, 
while nothing can eat the seed of the 
arbor vitae. 


F COURSE, I would not destroy a 
beautiful tree that was not crowding a 
better and more useful tree or shrub. And, 
by the way, have you ever noticed the 
astounding absence of life in arbor vitae 
or hemlock forests? I have never seen 
anything in them but great horned owls. 
This is not only because the great horned 
owls love to live in such dense, dark 
forests by day, but because such trees 
bear no food for birds and animals. 
Now, at the W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanc- 
tuary, I can say, if there wasn’t a bird 
on the place, Wintergreen Lake and its 
surrounding territory would be most in- 
teresting, as we have planted not hun- 
dreds, but thousands, of evergreens for 
shelter and food, and thousands of de- 
ciduous trees and shrubs for bird food. 
We have some 500 cherry trees of every 
known variety, including all the English 
sweet-grafted varieties. Then we have 
beech, sweet chestnuts, sweet oaks, Euro- 
pean and American-named filberts, as 
well as a great many trees and shrubs 
from Europe and Asia, besides our na- 
tive varieties, that bear food for man, or 
bird or beast. Vines, too; some of them 
introduced. I have even planted the 
best varieties of hardy almonds, pecans, 
hickories, king nuts, black walnuts, but- 
ternuts, Japanese heart nuts, Chinese 
walnuts, and Korean chestnuts that I 
could gather from all parts of the north- 
ern hemisphere. I have also planted a 
great number of grapevines, both culti- 
vated and wild varieties, as well as 
actinidia arguta. Then, with Mr. Kel- 
logg’s money, still and of course, I 


‘bought all the hybrid-named hickories I 


could find. Ten years hence we will have 
as wonderful an arboretum as can be 
found anywhere. Of course, there are 
some special evergreens, a dozen va- 
rieties of nut-bearing pine trees, produc- 
ing a nut or very large seed that all the 
grouse family love better than any other 
foods except beechnuts. 
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Quantrill’s Men 


Concerning Carver, Munchhausen and the Northfield Shooting 
By A. J. Walsmith 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—The boys 

must have gotten a good kick out 

of the late Thorp series on Doc Car- 
ver, which are still a-going in other publi- 
cations. People have to be entertained, 
and one way to do it is for a clever per- 
former to resurrect some dead hero and 
glorify him with tales of his exploits. 
And it doesn’t matter much if those tales 
are not exactly true or consistent, be- 
cause not many men care enough about 
that phase of them to examine into them 
closely to see whether they are facts, or 
fiction, or half-truth. Old Munchhausen, 
with all his calm, methodical lying, is 
still read with delight, and the old baron 
has been dead for nearly 150 years. 

But the real fun came when the re- 
action set in, when we began to hear 
from Stevenson, Haines, et al. This 
backfiring is a good thing—to shoot the 
fiction out of such stories. 

Of all that was printed in that series, 
and the aftermath, the richest thing was 
in Haines’ comeback, wherein he quoted 
Thorp as saying that he had “personally 
witnessed Allin Parmer, an ex-guerrilla 
under Quantrill, at the age of seventy- 
five years, take a Colt .44 Navy six- 
shooter in each hand, and, at a distance 
of 20 feet, place twelve bullets into the 
muzzle of a 12 bore gun, a continuous 
streak of fire emanating from each hand. 
I have also seen other old guerrillas do 
this, and there was not one of the 300- 
odd who could not do the same or better, 
I am sure.’ 

Imagine the scene. An old man, tall, 
erect, hair white with the frosts of sev- 
enty-five winters, alive with the memories 
of Lawrence and other days, pouring a 
continuous streak of fire from each hand. 
We can waive the accuracy part of the 
performance, but consider the speed. 
Continuous is defined as unbroken, un- 
interrupted, without intermission. Doc 
Carver didn’t even get started on that 
buffalo shooting story of his. McGivern, 
Hardy, and others better get some of 
those old Colt .44 Navy revolvers and 
quit fooling the public with their modern 
contraptions. 

Let us look at that ex-guerrilla story 
from another angle and see how some 
of those Quantrill men performed at a 
time when fast and sure work was a 
matter of life or death to them, and 
maybe we can get some light on the 
truthfulness of it. 


N SEPT. 7, 1876, more than eleven 
/ years after the close of the Civil War, 
eight of those men had a chance to dem- 
onstrate before other witnesses how fast 
and accurately they could shoot. On 
that date Jesse James, Frank James, Cole 
Younger, Jim Younger, Bob Younger, 
Clell Miller, Sam Wells (alias Charley 
Pitts), and Bill Stiles (alias Chadwell) 
rode up from their Missouri haunts into 
Northfield, Minn., to rob the First Na- 
tional Bank at that place. Robbery was 
their business and had been for more 
than eleven years, and during all that 


time they were continually hunted, with 
enormous rewards upon their heads. 
They were reputed to be dead shots, and 
the cheap literature of their time and 
for long afterward teemed with stories 
of their feats of horsemanship and re- 
volver work. On that day they were in 
the prime of young manhood, inured to 
the open, hardened, keen, alert in every 
sense of their natures, armed with the best 
and most powerful weapons for their pur- 
pose procurable, had their plans carefully 
laid, and were prepared for any emergency. 

With the single exception of Stiles, all 
these men were trained in the school of 


Quantrill. Even Stiles himself was of 
approved similar type, otherwise he 
would not have been with them. With 


this understanding of them, and I be- 
lieve it to be fairly stated, let us see 
how these men shot on that day at 
Northfield, and a few days later. 
Arriving at the town they found it as 
they expected, in supposed peaceful se- 
curity, nobody looking for them, not a 
man there armed and ready for them, a 
complete surprise. But, be it said to the 
credit of the men of that town, it didn’t 
take them long to get over their sur- 
prise, and they got their guns and used 
them with deadly effect, as we shall see. 


HREE of the robbers entered the bank, 

the other five riding in the streets, 
firing their guns to frighten the citizens 
and make them get inside. Dr. H. M. 
Wheeler, a young medical student at the 
time (he died just a few weeks ago and 
the press dispatches announcing his death 
carried the story of his part during the 
raid), sat in front of his father’s drug 
store, across the street from the bank. 
He was ordered inside and a shot sent 
in his direction to hurry him along. He 
did hurry—ran back through the store 
and into a hotel from the rear, got an 
old Army rifle and some paper cartridges 
for it, went to an upstairs window, and 
from that point did his shooting. In the 
meantime A. R. Manning, a hardware 
man just around the corner from the 
bank, grabbed a single shot rifle from 
his store window, and went out into the 
street to shoot it out with the bold 
Quantrill men. Another man by the 
name of Stacy took a shotgun loaded 
for prairie chicken and blazed away at 
Clell Miller, hitting him full in the face 
and upper part of his body, and knock- 
ing him off his horse. But the tough 
Clell climbed back on and continued to 
ride and shoot—but not for long. Man- 
ning’s first shot killed Bob Younger’s 
horse, then his rifle extractor failed, and 
he had to run back to his store and 
punch out the empty with a ramrod. 
Reloading he went out again, 
his next shot he hit and badly wounded 
Cole Younger. Reloading ‘where he 
stood, the extractor now working, his 
next shot killed Stiles as he sat his 
horse, about 80 yards up the street, the 
bullet’ piercing Stiles’ heart. While this 
was going on, young Wheeler was busy 
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with his muzzle-loader at the hotel win- 
dow. His first shot was a miss, his second 
instantly killed the already wounded Clell 
Miller, and the third shattered Bob 
Younger’s right arm. 


LL this was a new experience to these 
bad Quantrill men. Never before in all 
the years of their banditry had they seen 
such audacity, men coming right out into 
the open to shoot it out with them, and 
it was about the time when Wheeler 
killed Miller that Cole Younger hurried 
to the bank and called out to the three 
inside, “Come on out, boys, they’re killing 
all our men!” It was then, when com- 
ing out of the bank, that Bob Younger 
got his from Wheeler’s gun. At that 
point in the fight, Cole Younger helped 
his wounded brother, Bob, up on _ his 
horse behind him, for Bob’s horse had 
been killed and Miller’s and Stiles’ horses 
had run away when their owners were 
killed, and the remaining six men, beaten 
at their own game, outshot, demoralized, 
with little or no money from the bank, 
beat a retreat out of town on five horses. 
The net results of the fight at North- 
field were two robbers killed, two wound- 
ed, and one of tieir horses killed. Not 
a single man among those who fought 
them was scratched. It is true, the ban- 
dits killed an unarmed Swede boy who 
couldn’t understand English, and who 
failed to obey when ordered inside, and 
it is also true that they killed Acting 
Cashier Heywood, likewise unarmed and 
defenseless, both of which were acts of 
wanton murder, and in the case of Hey- 
wood an act of wild revenge for his re- 
fusal to open the bank vaults, but no man 
among the citizens who armed themselves 
and resisted the raid was hit or hurt. 
What was the matter with those boast- 


ful Quantrill men at Northfield that day? 
Had they suddenly lost the art, which 
was once theirs, of plunking bullets into 
the muzzle of a 12 bore shotgun at 20 


cause a continuous 
streak of fire from each hand? Stacy 
and Manning fought them out in the 
open, and were killing them, and they 
fired no fewer than thirty shots at Man- 
ning alone. Is anybody silly enough to 
think that they wouldn't have killed 
Manning if they could? And Manning 
was a somewhat bigger target than the 
muzzle of a 12 bore shotgun. Where's 
all that wonderful revolver work now, 
when it stood them in hand to shoot 


straight as well as fast? 
A FEW days later these noted gunmen 
had another chance to prove their rep- 
utations. The whole country along the 
line of the robbers’ retreat was aroused, 
and on September 21, two weeks after 
Northfield, the three Youngers and Wells 
—the two Jameses having cut loose and 
evaded the pursuing posses—were sur- 
rounded in a swamp thicket near the town 
of Madelia. Cornered, these men were 
now desperate and fighting for their 
lives, if ever men were. But here, as at 
Northfield, the citizens of Madelia proved 
themselves men, and they went in and 
shot it out with those desperate Quant- 
rill men. Captain W. W. Murphy, a 
Civil War soldier, with six other citizens, 
among them Sheriff James Glispin of that 
county, were the winners on this oc- 
casion. Captain Murphy formed his men 
in line, about 6 paces apart, and marched 
them into the thicket to where the four 
robbers were hidden. They waited for the 
robbers’ fire, and when it came Murphy 
and his men returned it with such deadly 
effect that soon they heard a man calling 
out, “Quit shooting, all our men are 
down!” It was Bob Younger, and he 
alone of the four was able to stand on 


feet, so fast as to 
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his feet. Wells was killed, and both 
Cole and Jim Younger so shot to pieces 
that they were supposed at the moment 
to be dead also, and Bob not much bet- 
ter off—just able to stand up and call 
“Surrender.” Not a man of Captain 
Murphy's men was scratched in_ this 
fight and the robbers were in_ their 
chosen position, hidden, could see the 
advancing line, and fired first. 

It is pertinent again to ask, what was 
the matter with those noted Quantrill 
horse and revolver men at Madelia? 
Where was all that fast and wicked shoot- 
ing now, at a time when they well knew 
it meant death to them if they didn’t 
shoot straight? And here again it may 
be asked, is anybody shallow enough to 
believe that they wouldn‘t have killed 
Murphy and his men if they could? 

The answer is that most of these tales 
about the marvelous shooting ability of 
“Quantrill’s men,” or any other men of 
their kind, are sheer nonsense, peddled out 
by many who know but little about fire- 
arms, by others who love to repeat tales 
in the superlative, and by still others 
who have a motive of some kind in play- 
ing upon the credulity of the uninformed. 

Such tales help to put the people in a 
frame of mind where they are ready to 
invest the robber or other criminal with 
a sort of indefinable superhuman su- 
periority, where it would only be court- 
ing death to try to make any defense 
against them. That, together with the 
shortsighted attitude of our legislatures 
in their tendency these days to pass more 
antigun laws, which only result in 
further disarming the law-abiding and 
well-disposed citizens, and which do not 
have the least effect in disarming the 
criminals, have had a lot to do in get- 
ting the country in the very situation 
it is in as regards lawlessness. At this 
very time the country is being overrun 
by robbers, holdup men, and plug-uglies, 
seemingly unchecked. We can’t pick up 
a morning paper without reading of some 
bank, oil station, theater, or pay roll be- 
ing held up and robbed. The ease with 
which they do it and make their get- 
away means that there isn’t going to be 
less, but more of it. 

In the state of Iowa alone, there have 
been eighteen bank robberies since Jan- 
uary 1 of this year, fifteen of them suc- 
cessful. For years the Des Moines Regis- 
ter, lowa’s leading daily newspaper, has 


been advocating laws to further restrict 
the sale of firearms, but about thirty 
days ago the paper changed its tune and 
came out with an offer of $500 reward 
for the first bank robber killed while 
attempting the act. Just a week ago it 
paid off the reward to a banker in the 
northwestern part of the state who had 
nerve enough to take a pot shot at a 
youthful bandit who came into his bank, 
gun in hand, and demanded the money. 


HE story of Northfield and Madelia 

can not be too often told. It is full of 
human interest and action, but the thing 
to be emphasized is the conduct of the 
men who broke up the raid and ended 
the career of those freebooters. At North- 
field three men saved the bank there, 
shot up the robhers, and sent the remnant 
whirling out of town. At Madelia seven 
men finished the job, and that ended 
the James-Younger gang for all time. 
And what these men did in Minnesota in 
1876 can be done again by men in any 
state of the Union in this year 1930, if 
they but will to do it. But it will take 
men! The police and other peace off- 
cers, willing though they may be, can’t 
do it. There are not e.ough of them to 
be everywhere at once, and besides their 
energies are now so diverted to catching 
bootleggers and the man who makes a 
batch of home brew that they haven't 
time to give to catching the big crim- 
inals in the land. 

It’s a people’s war and they will have 
to wage and win it if it is to be won. 
The law-abiding body of the citizens are 
so most overwhelmingly in the majority 
that they could put down the present 
reign of crime in six months, if they 
would. But they will have to arm and 
equip themselves with every possible 
means of defense. Men should own good 
rifles, learn how to use them again, always 
with due care, keep them ready and at 
hand, and, above all things, be alert every 
hour of the day and cultivate a purpose not 
to hesitate to use them instantly and ef- 
fectively when the moment arrives for 
defense. If the people will do this, earnest- 
ly and fearlessly as they did at North- 
field and Madelia, it won’t take long to 
end the career of the crime-bent con- 
tingent now running at will over the 
land. That’s the situation confronting us, 
and we better quit playing the ostrich game 
and meet it like men. 


MARSH DEER r 
A South American group recently displayed in the new James wing of the Colorado 


Museum of Natural History, Denver. 


The marsh deer is the largest member of the deer 


family found in South America, and exceeds in size most of our mule deer. It is a marsh- 


loving animal, with large and widely spreading hoofs. } 
It is therefore easily killed and, as its hide finds ready sale, 


narily not suspicious of man. 


It is not a wary animal and ordi- 


its numbers have been greatly reduced. Next month we will reproduce another most 
interesting South American group, the brocket 
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Horsefly’s Monthly Letter 


On the border, 
In a dry camp. 

EER Geo. (or editor) :—Campin in 

a place like this sure makes u think 
about yur sins—wich line of thot leads 
to sinners. An meby that led to my 
thinkin about the Bi-illogical Survey 
wich for short an truth—i will designat 
as Bos 

No Geo. i dont want u to git the 
idea by my letters that the B. S. is all 
bad. It aint—very. such a big outfit is 
bound to have sum good in it. An the 
B. S. has got about a 1000 kinds of 
bizinesses. Now sum of these was put 
in the B. S. fer the sam reeson the prohis 
wus put under Mellon. Even sum of 
our grate Senators had to ask Mellon 
why this wus did, but i don’t think he 
told em. 

Well Geo. i never dodge nothin becos 
it is hard, so when i meres out to ker- 
rect the falts in the B. S. i started where 
the most of em wus—an the wurst of 
em—the Predatory animul poisoners. 
Now predatory animuls meens animuls 
what are sposed to kill sheep. 

Now i will be fare to these predatory 
men—they dont pertekt sheep becos they 
like em. They hate the smell of sheep 
jist the sam as a white man does. But 
the sheep men kin git the biggest ap- 
propriashun frum Kongress fer the B. S. 
they have got to have lots of money to 
do the poisonin an make out all those 
reports, so its nateral fer em to help the 
ones as gits em the money. 

Now they is a lot of different angles 
to this poisonin biziness—an every durn 


one of them rong. As fer the rodents 
—meenin gofers, prairy dogs, an etc.— 


why it mite be o k to poison em, if they 
handeled it proper. But they ben ridin 
on a horse an dropin a handful as neer 
a hole as wus handy. The results wus 
they probably poisoned more doves than 
wus shot by hunters, an no nowin how 
meny song birds, bug-eeting birds an 
etc.—unless u want to go by there rekords 
wich reely aint much account except 
for gittin appropriashuns. 

If these predatory animuls deserve 
poisonin i hate to say wot i think ot to 
be dun to the predatory men. But now 
that the music has started i em agoin to 
sing my song till the poisoner aint got 
no more standin in his comunity than a 
Kongressman. An my theem song is— 

Poison the poisoners. 

The more i no about poisoners the 
better i like koyotes. 

Here cums the boss so more of this 
poco anon, 

Yur pal, 
HorseEFLy. 


Good and Bad Foxes 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—In the August 

issue of OuTpoor Lire, I read a letter 
from Dr. H. M. Beck, entitled, “A Worthy 
Defense of the Fox.” 

There are foxes and there are foxes, and 
they are different while they are similar. 
There is a vast difference between the 
habits of the gray fox and the red fox 
when it comes to their attacking game, 
whether it be birds or animals. 

The red fox is the worst killer of them 
all. He kills because he loves it. I have 
tracked him in the snow and found a covey 
of a dozen quail killed in one night, with 
only one eaten.- I have followed the track 
of a red fox and found eight rabbits killed 
in one night, one only being partly eaten, 
all buried in the snow. Living where from 
4,000 to 5,000 pheasants were raised each 
I found many killed by the red 


fox. He will enter a hen coop and kill a 
dozen grown hens in one night. Defend a 
killer like this? We give him no quarter. 

A gray fox kills only what he eats, and 
no more, 

Where the foxes have been shot off, there 
is plenty of game. Where the red rascals 
are allowed to live, game is very scarce. 

I have seen a red fox trail a bunch of 
young quail while yet with the mother. I 
was on a train and could not stop him. 

The few field mice he catches do not 
give him a right to live. 
ef E. F. Fow er. 


aNe . 


Memories—and an Ex- 
piration Notice 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—I had just 


-finished looking them over when the 
postman came with my subscription ex- 
piration notice. There they were—a 
mixed, tangled assortment of feather 
hooks and bucktails, dumped on the floor 
of my room. They had reposed in their 
moth-proof can since last fall, until a few 
successive days of early spring weather 
brought a vague uneasiness that directed 
my restless wanderings about the house to 
their half-forgotten resting place. 

Yes, there is the old brown and red 
bucktail. I landed my first sizable bass 
on that old lure, and it has been my 
chief reliance since on many wonderful 
trips, covering more years than I like 
to acknowledge. There is a Parmachene 
Sell, its wings all gone, the silk body 
frazzled, and the hackle thin and scrag- 
gly. Ugly? Perhaps to anyone else. 
3ut I remember those three days on 
3oktuklo Creek when the small-mouths 
refused any other, and that one fly did 
noble work. It couldn’t look ugly to me 
after that. There are many more—some 
new, with their beautiful colors  un- 
dimmed, some ragged and faded from much 


mouthing. Some I tied, some I bought, 
some were given me by other anglers 
met along the streams. To me _ they 
bring memories of many things: Dog- 


wood blooming, birds calling, the rustle 
of leaves, the sound of swift water, and, 
best of all, the camp fire glow on friendly 


faces. Real friends, those. 
Last week I put away the guns. Cov- 
ered them with Cosmolene, laid them 


tenderly in their cases, and stacked them 
away on an upper closet shelf. The 
little double 20 that the wife loves so 
well, the automatic 12 of which we both 
are quite proud, and then the .22 re- 
volver. But I did not put it away; it 
still rests in its holster, ready to add 
to our pleasure along the fishing streams. 
The 20 was our first love, witness the 
leather boot covering the entire stock 
and grip, with the license pocket laced 
on the side. The automatic is much 
newer, purchased at the time we decided 
we were letting too many crippled ducks 
escape with the light gun. Well do I 
remember its purchase. The wife stand- 
ing beside me at the counter, radiant, 
interested, examining the entire stock, for 
this purchase was the culmination of 
much thought and discussion, and was 
made possible in no small part by her 
savings in the household budget. 
Memories again—the wind across the 


sand bars, the call of the decoys, the 
turning and circling of wary mallards, 
the setting of wings, and the startled 
quacks as they back-pedal—wonderful 
memories that make the game worth 
while. 


ND then there are the rods: The fairy 
3-ounce rod that took many hours in 
the making and has given many thrills 
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The 4-ouncer that I also 
fashioned, having in mind those gamy 
12-inch bass in the upper reaches of 
Little River. Never will I forget the 
battle the 5-pound bass gave me on this 
rod, nor the thrill I experienced when I 
found it still straight and stanch after 
that grueling test—the pride of the 
craftsman whose work is tried and found 
good. Then there is the old-timer, the 
6%4-ounce, 914-foot stick which taught 
me how to fish and is still a favorite on 
windy days. One more stand-by—the 
5-ounce rod which is the wife’s own par- 
ticular property. I paid more for it than 
I could afford, and gave it to her before 
we were married. Honestly. the best in- 
vestment I ever made; dividends paid on 
demand in pure, unadulterated happiness, 
in the enjoyment of woods and waters 
and the grandeur of God's great outdoors. 
Memories again. 

Memories made possible by the teach- 
ings of Outpoor Lire. For it was when 
I returned from the World War, broken 
in health, discouraged, ambition gone, and 


in return. 


the will to live tottering, that I first 
read its pages. In my hospital bed it 
brought me breath of forests and 


streams; taught me the spirit of sports- 
manship and the need of conservation. 
Its fearless fight for game protection and 
conservation of forests and streams is a 
fight that, like the great war, must be 
won at any cost. If it is lost, what of 
the future generations? Will there be 
other things for them—other memories? 
I doubt it. 

Personally, what of the rods, the guns, 
the flies, and two springer spaniel pup- 
pies in our own back yard? Symbols of 
a simple, healthful life, these, but, if they 
pass with their usefulness, with them 
will go one means of teaching essentials 
of honesty, fair play, and healthful living. 

More power to your pen, Editor Mc- 
Guire. That is what I think of your pub- 
lication. My subscription is already in. 

Sincerely for your work, 

Okla. 


Ep. J. 


Na fo efakers 


“The “night 
ster, a Jasper guide, 
hunters, Jack went out 
to watch for a moose,” the game war- 
den wrote. ‘They were seated in a 
small grove of spruce in the middle 
of a meadow covered with patches of 
willow brush. A large bull moose 
showed up 200 yards away and was 
coming toward Mr. Byck, who was: 
ready to shoot, when the guidt® heard} 
a rustle, looked around and saw a 
grizzly. stalking them from behind. He} 
touched Mr. Byck on the shoulder and} 
pointed. Mr. Byck wheeled, and with 
one shot felled the big brute. 

“When we skinned the bear iG 
found the shot had cut the main ar-j 
tery of the heart. The bear is a ‘beau- | 
tiful specimen, with a wonderful head: 
and an exceptionally ffhe set of! 
claws.” 

And on a large pine stump in the: 
Canadian Rockies is now printed in 
big black letters: “D. Byck Killed oj 

uy ~1930." 


RIcE. 





after I met Jack Bre w-| 
and his Louisville 
with Mr. Byck 





Probably this stalking grizzly was also 
Jumping from tree to tree, to keep hid- 
den until he could POUNCE upon his 
luckless human prey! This thrilling 
nature fable is part of a letter from A 
McConnochie, game warden of Alberta, 
regarding the exploits of Dan C. Byck. 


The letter was published in the Courier- 
Journal, Louisville, Ky. 
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Training the Coon Hound Puppy 


N EVERY well-bred coon hound puppy 
is the dormant instinct to hunt and trail. 
After the yard lessons have been well 

learned, the best plan to follow will be to 
take the puppy into the woods and allow 
him to poke around, investigate and be- 
come used to woods sights and smells. 
Such an environment will help more in 
bringing to the surface the instinct to hunt 
than any other method the trainer can use 
at this period of the training. 

These trips afield with the puppy should 
be regularly taken by the trainer, who 
should make it a point to lead the way past 
all the woodchuck holes possible. I have 
found that taking a green pup through 
woodchuck “country” acts as a sort of 
interest barometer to find out whether the 
pup is becoming interested in tracks, for, 
until he does, it is difficult to go further 
with the training. A pup may pass up such 
places with nothing more than the usual 
puppy curiosity the first few times, and 
later may stop for an investigating sniff or 
two around the edge of a woodchuck hole, 
then finally will come the day when the 
smell of woodchuck will cause the young- 
ster great excitement. Here it may be well 
to repeat that some coon hound pups, even 
litter brothers and sisters, develop more 
slowly than others. The trainer should not 
become discouraged with a backward pup. 
Like begets like in the great majority of 
cases, and if the pup has sprung from a 
strain or family of hounds that have been 
trained upon ’coon, there isn’t much doubt 
but what the pup will eventually develop 
into a natural coon hound. 

If the owner of a pup is lucky enough 
to have a tame ’coon or woodchuck that 
can be led on a chain to make a trail for 
the youngster to follow, it will simplify 
matters greatly. Such cases should be un- 
dertaken after sundown, when the grass is 
damp from dew and the scent hangs well, 
leaving a stronger trail. The trainer may 
lead, which usually means drag, the ’coon 
or ’chuck for a quarter of a mile, leaving 
at first a straight trail, and then tie the 
“bait” in a low tree, but high enough where 
the puppy can not get at it when found. 
Do not under any circumstances allow the 
pup to get into an argument with a ’coon 
or ground hog, for, should the youngster 
get chewed up, he may become timid and 
game-shy, in which case it will take months 
for the pup to overcome the fear of being 
hurt. Many young dogs have been spoiled 
for life by an encounter with a ’coon. 

If the pup is placed upon the ’coon trail 
and runs it, fine and good; but, if not, the 
trainer should help him until he finally 
reaches the ’coon. Even if the puppy has 
not trailed, he should “find” the ’coon wher- 
ever it has been tied and should be praised 
for it, and excited by the trainer into bark- 
ing at the treed animal. After several ex- 
periences of this kind, the pup will look 
for it as a game, and will try hunting for 
the ’coon alone, which accomplishes exactly 
what is desired; that is, getting the pup 
to looking for the trail to find ‘the ’ coon. 


By R. A. Jenkins 


Bones, a typical coon hound winner 


The trainer should never overdo this les- 
son, for the idea is to keep the puppy keen 
to play the game. 


HEN the ’coon has been found, and 
the pup barks at it for a few min- 
utes, the trainer should put a chain on the 
youngster and take him home, not forget- 
ting plenty of petting and praise for the 
good work. This method of training not 
only teaches the pup what a trail is, but 
he learns that a ’coon is to be found up a 
tree at the end of the trail. 
As the puppy progresses with the lesson, 
the trainer should make the trail in differ- 


A four-month- old coon hound puppy 

barking ‘‘treed’’ at atame coon. This 

youngster claims Bones as his sire and 

was bred by Leon Robinson, Dunkirk, 
Ohio 


ent directions, and choose out-of-the-way 
places to tie the ’coon; in other words, a 
game of ’coon and pup hide and seek. If 
during the training an occasional half- 
grown woodchuck can be trapped, or taken 
alive and substituted for the tame animal, 
the trainer, when the pup has found the 
game in the usual way, can shoot the ’chuck 
and, after making sure it is dead or be- 
yond hurting the youngster, let the pup 
chew and maul it. A taste and smell of 
real game at intervals throughout the late 
summer months will aid greatly in bringing 
out the hunting instinct, and make a coon 
hound out of a green, inexperienced pup 
more rapidly than any other method of 
training. Where a tame, led animal can 
not be used, I have always preferred to 
train puppies upon wild woodchucks rather 
than rabbits. 

For the success of this method of train- 
ing, the pup should be first accustomed to 
the sound of a .22 caliber rifle around the 
kennel yard at feeding time. When no fear 
of the report of the rifle is shown, the pup 
may be taken ’chuck hunting, but even then 
the trainer should guard against shooting 
too close to the youngster. If the trainer 
is familiar with the surrounding country- 
side, he will know of many woodchuck 
holes. Keep going the rounds of these dens 
until a ’chuck can be shot, and then allow 
the pup to have it to chew. In this way, 
the pup will eventually come to associate 
woodchuck scent with getting a chance to 
maul a dead ’chuck, and will commence to 
hunt of his own accord. 

Cottontails make poor training material, 
but are better than nothing. A young hound 
is apt to form a liking for the first game 
he is broken upon. Many fully trained 
coon hounds commit the almost unpardon- 
able sin of rabbit running, which in many 
instances is a case of the dog returning to 
its first love, or the game it was allowed 
to run when a puppy. 


ROBABLY there is no method so suc- 

cessful in getting the hound puppy of 
five to seven months of age started on ’coon 
as allowing the pup’s dam, or else an old, 
slow dog, to give the youngster its first 
lessons. A pup will learn more in one night 
with a canine instructor than the trainer 
can teach it in a month, This is because 
the pup, having confidence in its mother, 
will follow her, whereas, when the trainer 
takes the youngster out, it may be many 
weeks before the pup will go far away 
because of the strangeness of the woods, 
and the fear of being left alone. The writer 
prefers training the pup with its mother 
when possible. The best training time is 
in the evening, thus making for fair trail- 
ing conditions. In late August or Septem- 
ber, young ’coon are moving early, and 
“run” almost every night, so that in even 
fair ’coon country, there should not be 
much trouble in finding game to train on. 

By regularly taking the mother and her 
pup—or a whole litter, if desired—into 
good ’coon country, the bitch will sooner 
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or later start a ’coon and the trainer may 
safely turn the job of training over to her. 
If the pup becomes lost she will find it, 
and the bitch can give the pup a licking, 
and he will usually avoid displeasing her 
in the future. In following its mother, 
the pup, which is a mimic, will soon start 
to pay attention to a trail and start to use 
its voice. It is not necessary to catch 
game on these training jaunts, although a 
few mouthfuls of ‘coon or ‘possum will help 
ereatly in keeping the pup’s interest at 
fever pitch, which will not only increase the 


desire for more of the game, but will bring | 


to life the inherited dormant instinct to 
trail game and to kill it. This “killer” 
stinct must be aroused in the pup in order 
to develop a first-rate *coon hound. 

Where it is impossible to allow the 
mother of the pup to do the training, an 
old, well-trained dog will serve nearly as 
well. 
going disposition, 
on and punish the pup for any romping or 
foolishness which the youngster will be 
bound to indulge in. The old-timer should 


be slow enough so that he will not outdis- | 


tance and leave the pup behind. 

If the owner of a coon hound puppy will 
generally follow the methods of training 
given during the summer months, the pup 
should know what “it is all about” by the 
time the ’coon hunting season draws near. 
A raw, 
kennel yard in the fall, and is thrown in 
and trained with an old dog, is not only apt 
to be spoiled, but seldom ‘learns the ’coon 
game during the first year. The summer- 
trained pup, it will be seen, has a big ad- 





in- | 


The old dog should be of an easy- | 
so that he will not turn | 


green pup that is taken from the | 


vantage inasmuch as he knows what a trail | 


is, and that he is out in the woods to hunt. 
From this point on, it is practically a case 
of experience being the best teacher. 

In conclusion, let me say that the ’coon 
hunting enthusiast who has never trained 
a pup and watched it gradually develop 


into a dog that can “do it all” has missed 
half the fun and sport of the game. 
This Friend Sticks Fast 


Through Thick and Thin 


By GEORGE G. VEST 
1830-1904 


One of the most famous speeches ever | 


made by the late Senator Vest of Missouri 
was made in the course of the trial of a 
man who had wantonly shot a dog belong- 
ing to a neighbor. Vest represented the 
plaintiff, who demanded $200 damages. 
When Vest finished speaking, the jury, 
after two minutes’ deliberation, awarded 
the plaintiff $500. The full text of the 
speech is printed below. 


ENTLEMEN of the Jury—The best 

friend a man has in this world may 

turn against him and become his 
enemy. His son or daughter that he has 
reared with loving care may prove un- 
grateful. Those who are nearest and dear- 
est to us, those whom we trust with our 
happiness and our good name may become 
traitors to their faith, The money that 
a man has he may lose. It flies away 


from him, perhaps when he needs it most. | 


| 
| 


| bie ene Kennels 


| 
| 
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A man’s reputation may be sacrificed in | 


a moment of ill-considered action. The 
people who are prone to fall on their 
knees to do us honor when success is 
with us may be the first to throw the 
stone of malice when failure settles its 
cloud upon our heads. The one absolutely 
unselfish friend that man can have ia this 
selfish world, the one that never deserts 


him, the one that never proves ungrateful | 


or treacherous, is his dog. 
Gentlemen of the jury, a man’s dog 
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The Standard for 53 Years. Safe, efe) 
fective remedies for all dog ailments. 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog 
Food carried Exclusively by the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition. 

FREE DOG BOOK on diseases, care 
and feeding of dogs. Ask for your 
copy. FREE ADVICE on your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
& 2050 W. Broad Street Richmond, Va. 
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Free DogBook 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 


fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 
collars, harness, stripping combs, dog 
houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
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White Collie Pups ae 


The most beautiful speci- 


offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
| Free Catalogue. 


Galion, Ohio 


‘HERMOSA KENNELS. 


Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding Hunting Dogs 
Conditioning and expert field dog training 

“‘The best for less’’ 
Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
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‘More KEN-L-RATION 
--- please!” 


There he is asking for more of that most deli- 
cious of all dog foods—Ken-L-Ration. Dogs are 
sensible creatures, and they know they are getting 
something mighty good when they are fed this 
balanced food. Every can contains a banquet of 
fresh raw meat, golden ripe cereals, cod liver oil, 
charcoal and other beneficial elements—all per- 
fectly cooked to retain all the vitamins. 

Ken-L-Ration is the original balanced, canned 
dog food—widely imitated but never equalled. 
Ask for it by name. Sold by more than 100,000 
Write to us for Free Sample. 

CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 

112 Peoples Avenue, 
Rockford, III. 
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TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture as the safest known 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and round worms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 
Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 


dosage. Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 


CHLORIDE C. P. CO. Box 10 McNEILL, MISS. 








] WIRE HAIRED PUPPIES 





by Prize Winners, sired by 


Ch. Eden Aristocrat 


Strong, healthy, playful 
youngsters. BEST PAL AND 
CHILD DOG. Very reasonable. 









Guarantee safe delivery or 
| MONEY BACK, enue Crack 
lat stud, fee $2 


Caswell Kennels, Toledo, 0. 
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DANES 


W. R Biebelle 
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FREE-A 7reat forYourDog 


Call it a Christmas gift if you 
wish and send today for crisp 
fresh samples of Miller’s A-1 Dog 
Foods and a valuable dog book. 


Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
150 State St. Battle Creek, Michigan 


























UIC VE 
WORMS “Wary aeneve 


This modern worm expeller, safe and sure for both dogs 
=< pups, removes hook and round worms. ‘etrachlor- 

lene). ‘Mailed you in assorted size capsules $1. Ask for 
i nee literature describing other dog medicines at same 
price: arco Conditioner 50c; Mange Remedy $1; Tape- 
Gorman $1; Laxatives 50c. Orderdirect. Satisfac — Qn 
guaranteed or money refunded—the Harco plan that 

of ‘co users. 


HARRISON CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Dept. 73 Quincy, Illinois. 
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All BREEDS REL/SH Ce RE Se Coe 


PERFECTION 

is — in qouveniont, sizes, by Pet Shops, 
Stores ever, _— 

Order ipealiy, or eit you prefer, we will 


60c, or 10 ibs. $1. _ 
to nats in the United States, all charges 
our r does or puppies will relish 
janced meat cereal food, 





BATTLE CREEK 


Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses, Druggists or mail, 50c, 


DENT MEDICINE CO. NEWBURGH. N, Y. 
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stands by him in prosperity and in poverty, 
in health and in sickness. He wili sleep 
on the cold ground, where the wintry 
winds blow and the snow drives fiercely, 
if only he may be near his master’s side. 
He will kiss the hand that has no food 
to offer, he will lick the wounds and sores 
that come in encounter with the roughness 
of the world. He guards the sleep of his 
pauper master as if he were a prince. 
When all other friends desert, he remains. 
When riches take wings and reputation 
falls to pieces he is as constant in his 
love as the sun on its journey through the 
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heavens. If fortune drives the master 
forth an outcast in the world, friendless 
and homeless, the faithful dog asks no 
higher privilege than that of accompany- 
ing him to guard against danger, to fight 
against his enemies, and when the last 
scene of all comes and death takes the 
master in its embrace and his body is Jaid 
away in the cold ground, no matter if 
all other friends pursue their way, there 
by his graveside will the noble dog be 
found, his head between his paws, his eyes 
sad but open in alert watchfulness, faith- 
ful and true even to death. 


German Short-Hairs 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


HEY call them German short-hairs, 

German pointers, and every-use dogs, 

but, if the versatility of the variety 
is to be taken into consideration, then the 
latter term is the more appropriate, al- 
though the “Field Dog Stud Book” recog- 
nizes them under the appellation first 
named. 

There is no mystery about this breed; 
neither is it a new one, although in this 
country it is of comparatively recent years 
that they have become popular with sports- 
men, especially those who can own but one 
dog and derive their sport from diversified 
shooting. The German short-hair will point 
any kind of upland game—quail, prairie 
chicken, Hungarians, pheasants, woodcock, 
and snipe. Moreover, he will point rabbits 
also if given experience on them. As a 
secondary issue he will trail rabbits like a 
hound, or he will hunt squirrel or other 
furred small game. That is why the term, 
“every-use dog” is appropriate. 

The breed was introduced into this coun- 
try shortly after the war, and the man who 
has been persistently interested in_their 
breeding and development is Dr. C. R. 
Thornton, of Montana. Since their intro- 
duction they have become popular with 
many sportsmen in the West, and have ob- 
tained quite a foothold in the eastern 
states, where their adaptability to the con- 
ditions of those latitudes is a matter of 
comment. 

Shown here are two illustrations of a 
pair of these German short-hairs, each pic- 
ture taken when the dog was fourteen 
months old, but the two are . mother and son. 
The darker one, which for convenience I 
shall call “Birdie,” is the dam of the strong, 
vigorous specimen in the other illustration, 
which depicts “Fritz.” At the time the 
latter’s picture was taken, Birdie was twen- 
ty-eight months old, just twice the age of 
Fritz, her son. Both were remarkably well 


trained at that young age, whichis some 
indication that the breed develops early, 
and there are few puppies of this strain 
that can not be taken afield and give satis- 
faction at the very early age of one year. 
When it comes to intelligence, nose, and 
indefatigability, few dogs are their equal 
and none their superior, They are not 
known in field trials, principally because 
no one ever attempted to develop one along 
these lines, although those who own this 
variety will tell you that they are as fast as 
any dog seen in public competition. 


HE outstanding feature about them is 

their intelligence for all-round work, 
for in addition to their ability in upland 
shooting they make the best of duck re- 
trievers. Tractable at all times, easily 
trained, their natural instincts unfold early 
in life and most anyone, even with a 
modicum of experience, can bring one to 
his highest development within a_ short 
space of time. Owing to the fact that they 
are not afflicted with the high-strung, 
nervous organisms that one finds so prev- 
alent among most of our pointer and setter 
breeds, few of them are ever spoiled in 
the process of training. That is why they 
are becoming so popular. 

The German short-hair, as the kennel 
world is now pleased to call this variety, 
breeds true to type since a few breeders 
have taken him up. Careful selection of 
individuals, a proper regard for blood lines 
that will blend rather than clash, has 
brought this about, and at the present day 
it is reasonably certain that practically an 
entire litter of puppies will be similarly 
marked, and they will be alike in other 
external as well as temperamental charac- 
teristics. Dr. Thornton, who may be re- 
garded as the leading exponent of the breed 
in this country, frequently intensifies his 
blood lines by mating sire to daughter or 


Fritz, a typical German short-hair, or 
every-use dog 


daughter to son. The two shown here are 
the result of such mating, and note the 
general resemblance of the two, even 
though the bitch is lighter in substance and 
bone than her vigorous son, Fritz. 
Referring to these two dogs, their breed- 
er says: “Referring to Birdie she is as 
fast, wide, and as merry as any setter you 
ever saw in action. This is the type of dog 
I am now working into, and I am glad to 
report that I am getting wonderful results. 
Her son, Fritz, is a dog of excellent con- 
formation and coloring, just as fast and as 
wide and as merry in all his work, whether 
it is in retrieving from water or working 
upland game in the coverts. What pleases 
me still more, Fritz is already siring pup- 
pies that come as true to type as any of 
the family.” It may be years, or it may be 
never, that the German short-hair or 
every-use dog will come into public notori- 
ety as a field trial performer, but as a dog 
for all purposes few breeds are his equal. 
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Do Not Give Tobacco 
Question:—My dog likes tobacco. 
for worms? He sheds continuously. 


treatment.—H. W. A., Minn. 


Answer:—The vermifuge activity of tobacco 
is so slight, and the toxic effect on the dog un- 
accustomed to its use is so violent, it is not 
recommended. One drop of nicotine from to- 
bacco is a lethal dose for a small dog. Tobacco 
is habit-forming for dogs, and those addicted to 
its use feel they must have their daily portion. 
and feel distressed when deprived of it. Brisk 
daily brushing is the most effective treatment for 
incessant shedding.—A. A. H. 


A Lotion for Sore Pads 

Question:—My cocker spaniel has worn t! 
pads of his paws nearly through, so that he i: 
quite lame. What would you suggest?—F. E. J!’.. 
Conn. 

Answer:—Apply a lotion of 4 ounces of tann‘c 
acid, 8 ounces of bathing alcohol, and 8 ounc« 
of water. Mix thoroughly and apply three tin« 
daily. Later treat the pads with this lotion for a 
few days before working the dog.—A. A. H. 

To Relieve Difficulty in Breathing 

Question:—My five-year-old beagle has difi 
culty in breathing. He gets these spells, eithe 
awake or asleep. Some last one minute and othe: s 
are of shorter duration. Can you advise the 
cause and treatment?—C. R. W., Pa. 


Answer:—Your dog evidently has acute 
tacks of asthma, which may be complicated by 
heart lesions, and if severe are accompanied 
attacks of vertigo. Inhaling amyl nitrite during a 
spell will bring prompt relief. Adrenalin chloride 
solution, 5 drops, may be given when needed. 
Asthma is characteristic of advancing age.— 


A. A. Hi. 
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Queries 


An Unusual Experience 

Editor:—In June I took a trip to the Ozarks 
to visit some friends and do a little fishing. One 
of the boys has. been hunting, trapping, and fish- 
ing all of his life, and recently was appointed 
state wolf trapper. To do wolf tracking near 
his home he uses a pack of six or seven trained 
hounds. These dogs are all fighters and hunt 
together. As a rule they are kept tied up at 
night, but for a few nights before I arrived, and 
the first night after, they ran loose. On the 
first night I was there they made plenty of noise, 
which indicated they were on a trail. On the sec- 
ond day of my visit we decided to set a trot- 
line and use fresh rabbit for bait. We took the 
entire pack of hounds to chase a rabbit or two out 
of the brush. We soon had results and left the 
pack still running, and as we were engaged in our 
fishing preparations we heard the dogs start off 
on a trail which they picked up not 50 yards be- 
hind us. We could hear them cross the river 
about % of a mile away, and knew they were 
running across the bottom. Eventually we knew 
by their voices that they were coming toward us, 
back to the point they started from. At this 
time we heard a low growl. They circled and 
came back again, and once more we heard a low 
growl, and upon investigation we found that they 
had chased their quarry into a hole in the bank 
of a small creek. Looking into this my compan- 
ion saw a pair of eyes glowering in the semidark- 
ness. The dogs were called off, and the hole was 
opened, and we pulled out a strange hound larger 
than any in the pack. The hound was scared. 
Had he stood still we might have protected him, 
but he broke loose and of course the pack took 
after him. He started on the same course across 
the river and through the bottoms. This time 
we followed as closely as possible. The race was 
fast and furious, but the strange hound soon tired. 
When we caught up, the strange hound was on 
his back, while the other dogs had him by each 
leg. We learned later that the hound belonged 
to a neighbor, but he had not seen him lately 
and for some time before his disappearance the 
animal had acted queerly. The episode naturally 
caused considerable comment. The conclusion ar- 
rived at was that the dog left his home and took 
up his abode in the hole, and that this was the 
strange animal that had been seen or heard at 
various times as he was out on his nightly forays 
stealing chickens in that neighborhood. I have 
heard of dogs changing from gentle to vicious 
types, and believe this was the case with this 
strange hound. It would be interesting to hear 
opinions of others.—C. A. C., Mo. 


Answer:—While the experience is rather un- 
usual, it is known that domestic animals occa- 
sionally revert to their wild ancestors, and in 
such cases any pack of dogs will hunt such ani- 
mals as they would other prey. 

It is known that many trainers of bird dogs 
frequently use a hound to track their unruly 
pupils, and I have personally known of hounds 
that have become quite expert in this line. There 
is no real explanation why this particular dog re- 
verted to his wild ancestors, but occasionally a 
renegade is encountered in the _ best-regulated 
canine families. Once the animal learned that he 
could subsist by his own efforts in self-hunting, 
it is reasonable to believe he preferred this wild 
life to one of domestic restraint. Such dogs are 
frequently met with, and when a pack of hounds 
encounter such an individual they will hunt him 
as mercilessly as they would a wolf, coyote, or 
any other wild animal. It would, as our corre- 
spondent suggests, be interesting to hear of the 
experiences of others.—A. F. H. 


The Irish Terrier as a Coon Dog 

Fditor:—I read the article on the Irish terrier 
in a recent number of Ovurpoor Lire. I note 
that the author claims for him that he is an all- 
round sporting dog. I wonder if you can give 
me information on teaching this variety to hunt 
‘coons. My dog is about a year old.—S. M., 
Calif, 

Answer:—The author of the article referred 
to has had considerable experience with the 
Irish terrier and he makes no claims which he 
has not tried out by personal experience. I have 
sent your letter to him and he may be able to 
give you further information. While the Irish 
terrier is not a “specialist” in ’coon hunting, 
much the same methods in training him should be 
employed as those used for other breeds. One 
thing that is greatly in favor of the “‘little red 
devils,” as some call them, is that they are always 
game to the very core.—A. F. H. 








‘SnakeLore 


by W.A.Bevan 


A Snake’s Temperature 
Editor:—The other day while walking on an 


old road, I found myself standing within 6 
inches of a 4%%4-foot coiled rattlesnake. I killed 
it, but why didn’t it strike or rattle? It did not 


After I killed it I 


I have always 


move after I moved away. 
picked it up and it was warm. 


thought snakes were cold. The body did not 
appear as though it had recently fed.—D. L. 
Mechling, Colo. 

Answer:—There was nothing very unusual 


about a rattlesnake’s failure to strike when you 
stepped close to it. Rattlesnakes are not nearly 
as pugnacious as is popularly supposed. 
The snakes I catch in the field 
snake loop seldom 
is tightened on their necks. 


with 
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the | 
bite at all before the strap | 


Tt is just a myth that snakes are always cold. | 


When we say “cold-blooded” we really mean of 
variable temperature. The snake’s temperature 
is always a few degrees higher than its surround- 
ings. 


How a Constrictor Kills Its Prey 


Editor:—The question has come up in our class | 


as to how a constrictor or python acts when it is 
attacking its prey. 

Does it need to have a hold on something with 
its tail before it can exert any pressure, or does 
it wind itself from the head down? 

I have been at a loss to know where to find 
this information, and would be very glad if you 
would tell me, or let me know where I could find 
it—Jona Andrew, Ont. 


Answer:—All the boas, pythons, as well as 
the king snakes, chicken and bull snakes, and 
the rest of the constrictors, large and 


throw a loop of the body over the victim in 
much the same manner as you would seize a loaf 
of bread in your hand and tuck it under your 
armpit. 

Whether the snake puts on just one or more 
turns on the bird or animal it is killing depends 
upon the relative sizes of the snake and its prey. 

The constrictors do not ordinarily mash their 
victims to a pulp, as generally believed, but put 
on a uniform pressure round the body, which 
stops the heart. 

Only a few snakes have prehensile tails, and 
they are not used in killing anything. Many of 
the constrictors climb trees, but most of them 
catch their victims on the ground.—W. A. B. 


Preserving a Snake Skin 

Editor:—I obtained a rattlesnake skin which 
I wish to keep for a souvenir, as it is beautifully 
colored and 7 feet long. The skin is hard and 
dry, and evidently has not been tanned, but only 
stretched out and tacked to dry after skinning. 
I do not wish to have it tanned, as I believe tan- 
ning snake skins is a delicate operation, and 
usually results in a ruined skin. However, I be- 
lieve if the proper oil is gently worked in on the 


back side it will soften the skin, making it more 


pliable, less brittle, and prevent the scales from 
breaking off. Can you recommend an oil for this 
purpose, and advise how it should be applied? 

Furthermore, I have been told that unless a 
snake skin has been treated with some poison, 
different bugs and insects will get in and ruin 
it in a short time. Will you also please advise 
me as to that, what poison and how applied ?— 
A. W. Plushnick, Tex. 


Answer:—As you do not wish to have your 
snake skin tanned, I advise you to soak the 
skin in water and then tack it on a flat board, 
with the flesh side up. Take care to avoid 
stretching the skin, and place the tacks about 2 
inches apart. Remember that the skin will con- 
tract in drying. Rub common salt into the skin. 
A well-dried skin is seldom attacked by insects, 
but you can play safe by adding some arsenic 
to the salt. I do not know what you would ac- 
complish by oiling the skin. I doubt whether oil- 
ing would be a satisfactory substitute for tan- 
ning, and it may make the skin attractive for some 
insects. 

The scales are not breaking off the skin as the 
“scales” are part of the skin. It is just the 
outer epidermis which is coming off, and this 
will happen on any skin unless it is taken from 
a snake shortly after shedding —W. A. B. 


small, | 
seize their prey with their jaws and immediately | 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at 
the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER IN- 
SERTION FOR READERS. DISPLAY 
RATES ON APPLICATION. No advertise 
ment inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR 
and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as 
we cannot afford to keep an endless number of 
accounts in this department. Each number and 
initial counts as a separate word. Copy should 
be received by the 20th of second month preced 
ing date of issue. For the protection of both 
advertisers and readers we require that you 
submit as reference the names of two reputable 
persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR 
LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sports- 
men—men in all walks of life, distributed all 
over America—and you will find this classified 
advertising the cheapest and most efficient you 
can buy. 








Taxidermy 








Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted. Fur rugs, 
tanning, ladies’ furs. 
Game heads, rugs, etc., for 
sale. All supplies for 
taxidermists, head forms, tools, eyes, etc. Buck- 
tails and feathers for fly tying. We buy and 
sell scalps, horns, furs, elk teeth, skins for 
mounting. 


M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











SPLENDID TROPHIES 
OF A SPLENDID 
SPORT 
will mean more to you if taxi- 

dermized by us. 
Fins-Furs-F eathers 
LENTFER BROS. 
TAXIDERMISTS 


cessors to 
Jonas Bros. of Livingston, Montana 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











Sculptor 
Taxidermist 


Your specimens 
mounted Life Like and 
true to Nature. Work- 
manship guaranteed. 





Game Heads, Fur Rugs, Birds, etc., beauti- 
fully mounted for your den or home. 


Write for Information 
THOMAS HODGES 


505 East 7th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


JONAS BRO 


LORADO 
4 DENVER, COLORA xy 


1024 se 
Longhorn xi Steer Horns 


A few pairs of rare and beautiful Long- 
horn Steer Horns, specially priced at $50.00 
and $75.00. Write for complete information. 























TAXIDERMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE the most 

natural paper forms for game heads and artificial 
skulls for rug work that have ever been produced. Arti- 
ficial eyes and teeth. Illustrated price list on request. 
L. Loew & Son, 437 S. Main St., Colville, Wash. 


RAW STEER HORN Six Feet Long, measure from tip 








to tip, $50.00 pair. Polished end mounted, $75.00 
pair. Fancy blow horns, 30 in, long, $25.00 each. Order 
quick before stock exhausted. Hilario Cavazos Bro., 
Laredo, Texas. 

TAXIDERMIST. 26 YEARS experience, up-to-date 


We tan hides and furs 


E. Drawver, 
11-: 


4 
> 


Send for price list. 
and make ladies’ furs from your furs, 
806 West Noble, Oklahoma City, Okla. 1-3 
GLASS EYES. All kinds of Taxidermists’ and Fur- 

riers’ supplies, Finest, cheapest. Send today for most 
complete catalog ever issued. Elwood Supply Co., Dept 
91, Omaha, Nebr. a 
BEAUTIFUL SCARFS FROM your coyote and foxskins, 

$7 complete. Sell mounted coyote heads $5 each. 


methods. 

















Stranges Taxidermy, Clarkston, Wash. 11-3 
TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING GAME-HEADS, _ fish, 

birds, animals, rug-work, chokers, ladies’ furs made. 
J. L. Larsen, Iola, Wis. Jan. 31 
TAXIDERMIST. Foxhounds 


25 years in the business. 

for sale at all times. C. E. Slusser, Rhinelander 

Wis. 12-3 

LONGEST STEER HORNS in Texas for sale. Photo 
for stamp. Lee Bertillion, Mineola, ‘Texas. 12-3 

GLASS EYES. CATALOG free. Lowest prices. G 
Schoepfer, Dept. K, 16 West 36th, N. Y. 10-6 
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Buy 
Direct at 


Prices rom 


Send today for latest Crown cata- 
log—a post card will bring it. 


c=: 














j= SAVE MONE Y == 
se on Wire Nettin 














Buy from Crown at wholesale prices. Big saving on 
Dealer all wire netting orders. Prompt delivery in all sizes 
large stocks at Clinton, Mass., Chicago, San Fran- 
Seattle, and Minneapolis 


cisco, 4 : 
ff se generous discounts. i 
steel construction for bird and animal 


Write for prices and 
Find out about the new low cost 
enclosures. Deal 


with Crown and buy more for your money. 


This Business Established 1878 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


1152 Tyler Street N. E. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








ORDER YOUR SUPPLY OF 
MONTCALM RINGNECKS NOW 


Ringnecks of the Montcalm strain are 
superior birds. They are thick set, strong 
in flight, hardy, withstanding rigorous win- 
ters. They will stay within reasonable 
bounds if provided with regular food sup- 
ply and cover. 

These birds, developed at Montcalm Game Farm, 
excel in brilliant color, are prolific Jayers and will 
add materially to the attractiveness of your estate or 
shooting preserve. 

We are in a position to supply you with a trio or 
five hundred, at reasonable prices. Safe delivery 
and fair dealing guaranteed, 

Write us today. 


Montcalm Game Farm 
R.F. D. No. 3, Box B 


Phoenixville, Pennsylvania 





BOB WHITE QUAIL 


America’s Largest Producer 


Big brown, native southern, also importer 
of Mexican bob white. Free range 

bred birds for restocking, and 

pen raised for pen breeding pur- 

poses. Delivery only from De- 

cember to April inclusive. Free 


folder. 
. E. BOGLE 
San Antonio Texas 














MACKENSEN GAME FARM 


Have for sale a large number Ring- 
neck pheasants, Hungarian part- 
ridges, Mallard ducks, Call ducks, 
Bob White quail, Valley quail, and 
practically anything in the line of 
game and fancy birds, and animals. 


William J. Mackensen Yardley, Pa. 


SQUAB © BOOK ©FREE 


PR squabs selling or millions to richtrade. Raisedin 
one month. Send two-cent stamp for postage on 
latest free 48-p. book how to breed and profit by 

new fast sales method. Plymouth Rock 
Squab Co., 429 H St., Melrose, Mass. 




















MECHANICAL FERRETS 


Hunters and_ Trappers: See and try the ‘‘Screw- 
Bug a Mechanical ferret for routing Rabbits, | 
Skunk, and other burrowing animals, | 
Sold by mail allowing five days’ trial with an ab- 
solute money back guarantee. 
Price $4.00 each with order prepaid, or C. O. D 
plus postage. Free circulars, and testimonials. 


THE GRABOW CO. 








Huntington Station Dept. L. L, New York | | 











MUSKRATS, 5,000 to 10,000 together with 70-acre 
fenced ranch all in good condition. Total acreage 
92%, located in Northern Indiana. ‘Yerms. George Tin- 
dall, Greenfield, Ind. 12-2 





SKUNKS EASILY RAISED. Bred skunks, raccoons, 


Orders booked now. Instructive, interesting 
3 y Fur Farms, Springfield, Minn. 12-3 





~WORL’ D'S Finest Northern Quebec. 
Backed by 15 years’ selective breeding. Alaska Silver 


Fox Farms, Lake Placid, N. Y. 11-3 





MINKS FOR “SALE. Complete description and prices 
mailed on request. Black Rock Fur Farm, Route 8, 
Spokane, Wash. 11-¢ 


FERRETS, WHITE and Brown. Shipped C. 0. D. 
$5 discount on lot orders. Paul S. Almendinger, Pros- 
pect, Ohio. 11-3 








PEDIGREED CHINCHILLA 


Rabbits. 
Guaranteed. U. ‘Fur Farms, Upper Sandusky, 
Ohio. 8-6 





QUALITY MINK, MARTEN, Silver Badger, Fox, Rac- 
coon, Fox Rabbits. Brogden Farms, Rush Lake, Wis. 
1 





\SANTS, also Bantams. 


GOLDEN | Mt HEA 
202 Riverside, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Coburn, 


William H. 
12-2 


*“GAME FARMING” 


By Horace Mitchell 
A text-book telling how to raise: 
Pheasants, Quail, Wild Ducks & 

Ornamental Birds 

by the most up-to-date and economical 
methods 
Completely illustrated. 
$2.50 per copy postpaid. 
Send orders to: 


Haley Publishing Company 


Dept. E. P. O. Box 341 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 











| FOX BREEDERS! eg: apeqteoppenagees 


wd i phe .French — Com- 
pany’s New Improved Combination 


RMICIDE ‘CAPSULES 


For Round Worme, Tape Worms and Hook Worms 
In band Sizes 


No. 1 Full Strength for the adul 
No.2 Half- eo for the 4 weenie little fellows 


Price: Bo $f £00 Capauler $20. 
Colorado Supply House 
3854 Federal Boulevard 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


AND NEW ZEALAND WHITE 


FUR RABBITS 
Make Big Money—We Supply Stock 
AND CONTRACT FOR ALL YOU RAISE 
Paying up to $6.50 each. Large illustrated 
book, catalog and contract, also copy of 
Fur Farming Magazine, all for 10 cents. STAHL'S 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 135A, Holmes Park, Mo. 


Game Protectors 


Wanted: Names of men who desire to 
qualify for jobs in state and federal game 
reservations. Send name to 


DELMAR INSTITUTE 


Denver, Colo. 


enver, Colorado 











EASTERN AND INTERIOR Alaskan Mink. Dark 
kittens, dense fur, none better anywhere. Special 

prices immediate orders. Write us before purchasing. 
srule River Mink Co., South Range, Wis. 

PLUMER’S ALASKAN STANDARD minks, together 
with feeding schedules and other information furnished 

with them, insure success in the mink business. Plum- 

er’s Fur Farms, sarnesboro, Pennsylvania, 





SKRATS: LARGE DA AK Idahos. Quality, sex, live 
delivery guaranteed. Qne to five thousand pairs. 
Correspondence _ solicited. Hagerman Valley Muskrat 
Farms Co., Hagerman, Idaho, 1-tf 
GENUINE INTERIOR ALASKAN Mink of the finest 
quality. Shipped subject to your inspection, ‘‘You 
to be the sole judge.’’ Allegheny Mt. Fur Farms, 
sarnesboro, Penna. 1- 


FOR SALE: DARK Northern Mink, Split Cap Skunk, 
Dark Northern Raccoon, Red Fox. All good stock. 

Joe Sandmeyer, St. James, Minn. 1-2 

MINK $50 a pair cr females $35; males $15. These are 
northern Minnesota mink, ranch raised. H. King, In- 

ternational Falls, Mina. 

BIG MONEY RAISING pheasants. Large illustrated 
book tells how, $1. Lux Game Farm, Hopkinton, 

Towa 1-2 

















| $50 each, 





Birds and Animals 


SILVER BLACK FOX clear color, well furred and with 
beautiful white tipped brushes. Come and select your 
foxes or write. Prices strictly at pelt value. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Maki Silver Fox Farm, Zim, Minn. 
2-3 

FLYING SQUIRRELS—Pets Supreme. Mated pair, 
$4.00; two pairs, $7.00, prepaid; safe delivery guar- 








| anteed. Booklet. Wildwoods Fur Farm, Woodville, Texas, 





MINK. DARK MICHIGAN females, bred, $45. Hill- 
side Fur Farm, Evart, Mich, 








Kennel 


REAL BRACE HIGH class shooting dogs, well 
broken, fast, wide, all day hunters; lots of actual ex- 
perience and the kind that you get limit over each day. 
Ideal shooting dogs, nice retrievers, staunch and steady 
as a rock. They are the kind to please the most ex- 
acting, and for the man wanting a iittle better than 
the other fellow. Good lookers, stylish, shipped on trial, 
Frazier Poultry Farm, Frazier » Station 
(Shelby County), Tenn. 
ENGLISH SETTERS—REGISTERED, Llewellyn-Lavarac 
strains, bloodlines of Field and Show Champions, Mo- 
hawk, Prince Rodney, Albert’s Mac Allister, Mallwyd, 
Eugene’s Ghost, Roy of Edendale. These matings produce 
show winners with outstanding Field qualities. Pertect 
development and condition guaranteed. Setters only and 
of the highest class. Youngsters $30, $40, and $50. E. 
B. McIntyre, Silver Spring, Maryland (5 miles north 
of Washington at Glenmont). 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS, genuine curly coated, rat- 
tails. Puppies all ages, youngsters, trained dogs. 
Always on hand, All breeding from working. strains, 
registered stock. Largest, finest kennel in America. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 
BEST TRAINED MALE Rabbit Hounds, $25.00; choice 
females, $22.50; trained Beagles, $30.00. ‘Trial. Sat- 
isfaction, Partly trained Rabbit Hounds, $12.50; Beagles, 
$15.00. Also Fox, Coon, Possum and Skunk Hounds. 
Blanks Kennels, Decatur, III. 
SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPS, liver and white, Beau- 
ties. Ware, Carnfield, Horsford, Beachgrove, Avan- 

















| dale bloodlines. From bench and field trial winners. 


All papers furnished. Write for pedigree. Harvey E. 


| Fox, Tama, Iowa. 





RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND PUPPIES, beautiful reg- 
istered strains, Oldtime longeared Black and Tan Fox 
and Coonhound Puppies. Registered unrelated _ stock. 
Also Norwegian Bearhounds. E, B. Kulbeck, Havre, 
Montana 
SPRINGER SPANIELS: PUPPIES and_ youngsters. 
Springbok of Ware, Avandale and Beechgrove strains. 
A few brood matrons, priced to sell. G. A. Sigel Jr., 
So. Salisbury Road, Charlotte, N. C. 
PUREBRED IRISH TERRIERS from registered par- 
ents. Best bloodlines. Vermin killers and natural 
guards. Priced reasonable. Franklin L. eres: 








Auburn, Calif. 


LITTER OF POINTER pups. Stylish and Comanche 
breeding. Males, $15; females, $10. All papers. 
Shipped C. O. D. your inspection. Clyde Lighty, Cul- 
lom, Ill, 
FOR SALE, CHEAP. First class coon and opossum 
hound. Good tree barker, 5 years old. Guaranteed, 
$25.00. Bargain, W. H. Heathershaw, Bonners Ferry, 
Idaho, 
GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, 
loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. Her- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 
FOR SALE. FIRST class coon and opossum hounds, 20 
days’ trial with money back guarantee. Also good 
rabbit hounds at $27 pair. D. Scott, Athens, Ala. 
FOR SALE: REGISTERED Bloodhounds, Irish Setter 
pups. English setter bitches and coonhounds priced 
to sell, Dr. Boone Phillips, Maysville, Ky. 11-3 
FOR SALE: 20 choice select coonhounds trained on 
wild coons and not pet coons. Will sell cheap on 
trial. Kevil Kentucky Kennel, Kevil, Ky. 
SHOOTING DOGS, POINTERS and Setters, thorough- 
ly broke on quail, shipped on trial, price list on 
request. Joe Moss, Lewisburg, Tenn. 12-2 
CAT, COON, LION hounds, bear dogs. Fully trained 
Western tree dogs that tree and stay. L. Essex, 
Victoryway at 130th, Seattle, Wash. 10-6 
HIGH CLASS FOX, Deer, Coon hounds. A few still- 
trailing coon and varmint dogs, 24 years a shipper. 
J. R. Stephens, Marshall, Ark. 11-3 
OH YEAH. BEST Trained Combination Coon, Possum 
and Skunk Hounds, $100.00. Trial. Satisfaction. 
Blanks Kennels, Decatur, Il. 
SPRINGER SPANIELS, DUAL type, sires at stud. 
Trained dogs and puppies. C. M. Buchanan, Lake- 
wood Country Club, Denver. 






































GREYHOUNDS. REGISTERED DOGS $35. _ Bitches 
$30. Pups $16. Exceptional fast and good individuals, 

Stocking, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 

IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, ready to train. Beautiful 
dark red. Papers. Reasonable. Shannon Kennels, 

Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

IRISH TERRIERS: PALS, pedigreed Aristocrats, hunt- 
ers or guards. Grit and intelligence. Alba Elkins, 

Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. 

COCKER SPANIELS CHRISTMAS delivery. Selected 
obo breeding. Choice stock, $25 up. Butler Kennels, 

Villard, Minn. 

SPECIAL. IRISH SETTER females and Spring Span- 
iel Females, $10 each, Eligible. Harley Everett, At- 

kinson, Nebr. 

SCOTCH TRAINER, FIELD trial winner. Can take 
gundogs to train, Chas, Brown, Box 201, Morro 

Bay, Calif. 11-3 

COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK, Fox, Rabbit Hounds, 
Trial, tested before shipping. Reliable Kennels, Her- 

rick, D1. 























ENGLISH AND IRISH Setter and Irish Water Span- 
iel pups for sale. Fred McGough, Pine River, Minn. 

FOR SALE: 25 thoroughly trained 1abbit hounds cheap 
on trial. Kevil Kentucky Kennel, Kevil, Ky. 








PHEASANTS, YOUNG RINGNECKS and Mongolians, 
$5 pair. Last chance. Harry Shunk, Roscoe, Tl 


THREE REAL COON, skunk and opossum hounds. 
Trial. Arthur F. Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 11-3 





RANCH RAISED MINK for sale at twenty-five ‘allan 
y. D. 1-3 


apiece. Tom Shumaker, Pembina, N. 


FOR SALE: HUNTING Springer puppies. Beauties. 
No duty. Ronald MacNab, Gravenhurst, Ontario. 





PHEASANTS, GOLDEN AND Ambhersts. I aim to 
satisfy. Clarence Carlson, Ashland, Wis. 1-3 





SALE: BEAUTIFUL LABRADOR retriever puppies. 
Eligible. Gus Bertsch, Glasgow, Montana. 1-3 
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YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 

puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- 
able. Llewellyn Setters, Springer Spaniels, Wire and 
Smooth Fox Terriers, Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Ter- 
riers, Bostons, Pekingese and Pomeranians. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
Denver. Colo. tf 
GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS, also known as 

New Germain Pointer or Everyuse dog. Stanch point- 
ers, trail, tree, retrieve land or water. All-around gun 
dog. Intelligent, watchful companion for man or child. 
Puppies $50 and up, from the best imported sires and 








dams meney can buy. Dr. Charles Thornton, Missoula, 
Mont. 10-6 
OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, ‘Illinois, offers for 


sale high-class coon, skunk, opossum and mink hounds; 
fox, wolf and coyote hounds; rabbit hounds, beagle 
hounds, youngsters started on game. 
setters. All dogs shipped for trial. Illustrated cata- 
logue 10c. 12-tf 


SETTERS AND POINTERS, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf 




















and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear 
and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. Cata- 
log 10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. tf 
THIRTY THOROUGHBRED BEAGLES, farm raised, 
healthy, including prize winners, thoroughly broken, 
one mated pair, gunned together. Partly broke. Pups. 
Wilson Barnard, Sellersville, Pa. 11-6 
EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel 
puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- 
sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
Denver, Colo. tf 
SPRINGER SPANIELS, WHELPED October 1, 1930. 
Avandale, MHorsford, Powderhorn bloodlines. Write 
for pictures and prices. Darrell Saxton, Tilden, Nebr. 
12-2 
COONHOUNDS, PUPPIES AND young dogs partly 
trained. Sure to make good. Write your wants. 
Raymond Ramsel, Blair, Kansas. 12-3 
CHAMPION MONTASULA TIM at stud. Irish Water | 





Spaniel pups sired by him $25. Montasula Kennels, 
Missoula, Mont. 12-3 
ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, registered, catalog 10c. 


Challenger Kennels, Box 1027, Jackson Cenier, Ohio. 
12-3 





COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK, Rabbit and fox hounds. 
Cheap, trial. Herrick Hound Kennel, Herrick, Il. 
12-2 





GREAT DANE REGISTERABLE puppies. Reasonable. 
1 aw" 











Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 2-6 
PEDIGREED ST. BERNARD dogs, Silver foxes, mink 
and raccoon. C. O. Brown, Russell, Tewa 12-2 
BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL pups, $15. Bull- 
dogs, 501 Rorkwood, Dallas, Texas. Aug. 31 
ABILENE SPRINGERS AT stud, Young stock for sale. 
R. B. Miller, Abilene, Kansas. Aug. 31 





BEAGLE PUPS, MALES, $8.50; females, 
soyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 
POLICE PUPS FOR sale. 
Anson, Mose, N. Dak. 
TRAINED RABBIT HOUNDS on trial. Ed Leichtle, 
Cold Spring, Ky. 1-2 
Harry Welsh, May- 
7-tf 


$7.50.: Floyd 
11-3 





Blue ribbon winners, Arthur 








25 REAL RABBIT hounds for sale. 
__ dort, Pa. 








Have Youa Bird Dog? Then You Want 


THE AMATEUR 
TRAINER 


BY ED. F. HABERLEIN 


Force System Without the Whip 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE AND 
STAND@ UNEQUALED, MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT, 1929 --- ILLUSTRATED. 


A plain, practical and con- 
cise, yet thorough, 













to the gun afield. ritten 
especially for the novice, 
but equally valuable to the 
experienced handler, By 
following the instructions 
plainly given, every 
shooter with 
sense can 
his own dogs to 
perfection. Ifin- 
obedient,does not 
retrieve, or ifso, 
: A is hard mouthed, 
~ * unsteady topoint 
or shot, chases rabbits, is whipshy, geashy, ete. you 
will find ample directions how to correct any such 
fault speedily and thoroughly. Young or old degs 
can be — to retrieve promptly and made sub- 
missive, Comprehensible, popular form, devoid of 
ns span theories, base jae experience 
throughout. astime reading not 
intended nor promised, but this book contains use- 
ful information on the subject. Chapters on feed- 
ing; care of the dog; explicit symptoms of usual dis- 
eases. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


PAPER COVER, $1; CLOTH & GOLD $2 
Outdoor Life Book Shop, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Airedale, Setter and Hound 
By Warren H. Miller 


160 pages, 30 illustrations; cloth, $1.50; paper, 
$1. Concentrate on your hunting dogs and let 
the rest go. This book tells you how to raise and 
train these breeds from puppyhood to maturity 
and there is also a chapter on the Pointer and 
Irish Setter. You will need this book if you are 
thinking of keeping hunting dogs. Send your 
order and remittance to 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
























Also pointers and 


ton, D. C 
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MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER 6.5 m. m. full- 
stock magazine sporting rifles. The finest rifles 
made for deer. These are genuine Styr make and 
are new and perfect. We have ten only brought in 
under lower tariff. While they last, only $59.50. 
Will ship C. O. D., examination, receipt $5.00 M. O 
Regular price $75.00. Baker & Kimball, 38 
South Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


For accurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper 
and cast bullets. un repairs, remodeling, and special shells, 
sights fitted. Let us know your wants. 

ANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 




















WINCHESTER TAKEDOWN REPEATERS at 
lowest prices ever offered. Model 92 half-magazine 
takedowns .32-20, .38-40, .44-40, $19.85; Model 94 
half-magazine takedowns .25-35, .32-40, .38-55, 
$23.95. Absolutely new with Winchester guarantee. 
Will ship C. O. D., examination, receipt $5.00 M. O. 
For cash in full, we pack joined rod free. Baker 
& Kimball, 38 South Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BOND 
Straight Line Loading Tool 
Model C 


Will Size Shells Straight and 
Seat Bullets True 





Powder Measures 
Scales-Bullet Molds 
Sizer and Lubricators 


COMPONENTS 





Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 West 5th Street Wihnington, Delaware 








6 Plain Barrel guns at $31.50 each. 





CLOSE OUTS 


12 Model 17-A, 20 gauge Remington Repeating Shotguns, 30-32 inch, full choke barrels. 
6 Ribbed Barrel guns at $37.50 each. 
These guns were used as demonstrators, but are in new condition. 

No Catalog. 


E. H. STEUCK, 1127—17th St., Denver, Colo. 





double hammerless, 
double hammer- 
double hammer- 


SELL—REMINGTON 
Damascus, $45.00; Parker 10 gauge 
less, $55.00; Charles Daly 10 gauge 
less, $150.00; Lefever 8 gauge double, $125.00; Scott 
8 gauge double, trunk case, $650.00; 12 gauge lever 
action Winchester, $35.00; Remington 12 gauge auto- 
matic, $35.00; Winchester 12 gauge automatic, Trap 
jraae, $45.00. .22, .32, .38 revolvers, each $5.00. Rem- 
ington .22 repeater, $7.50. Hand leaded 8 and 10 
gauge shells. Firearms list, 10c. Frayseth’s Hardware 
Milan, Minnesota. 


10 gauge 





GUN LOVERS ATTENTION! A sample copy of The 
American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cents, 
eoin or stamps, to cover costs. This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 
and is the erly magazine in America devoted exclusively 
to firearms, Its staff of experts includes such men as 
Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who will personally answer 
questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. You are 
under no obligations in sending for this sample. The 
American Rifleman, Dept. 2, Barr Building, betas oe 
2-t 





NEW WINCHESTER .44-10, model 92; take-down, oc- 

















tagon barrel; half magazine. List $38, bargain for 

$15.75. Imported mounts for any rifle, $10. Sloan, 88 

Chambers St., New York. 

OVERSTOCKED. .30-06 CARTRIDGES, $2 per 100; 
.30-06 expanding, $3 per 100; Krag, $3.50 per 100; 

.303 British, $2.50 per 100. D, O. Amstutz, Ransom, 

Kans. 

CARTRIDGE BELTS: brand new genuine Mills 
woven belts. State caliber. Special close out price, 

$1 postpaid. Hudson, 52 Warren St., New York. 

TRADE: NEW 3X Belding Mull scope. D. C. Mounts 
for 3%x4% Graflex Camera. Write W. W. Erd- 

man, 900 Florida Ave., Mt. Lebanon, Pa. 

MEXICAN MADE HOLSTER, Lariats, horsehair ar- 
ticles, rattlesnake belts. Send four cents for catalog. 

Tex-Mex Leather Co., Houston, Texas. 

ABSOLUTELY FACTORY NEW Remington twenty 
gauge automatic, full choke, $45.00; no trades. George 


M. Spahr, Frankfort, Indiana. 





PLAIN $1; fancy $2.50; extras 
C. T. Harner, 1600 
1-2 


GUNSTOCK BLANKS! 
$5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. 
Broadway, Springfield, Ohio. 





FOR SALE: CHARLEVILLE flint-lock musket. Photo 
on request. E. L. Webb, 25 Prospect Terrace, Cort- 
land, N. Y. 





WEAPONS: SWORDS, suns and pistols 
Dexter, 910 Jefferson, Topeka, Kans. 
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ANTIQUE 
Lists to buyers. 








GUN RESTOCKING, PLAIN or fancy Prices reason- 
able, J. C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio. 


July 31 





BUY—SELL—EXCHANGE. Firearms 
fine violins. Fred Johnson, Seneca, Il. 


Where To Go 


LION AND BEAR hunting. 
fit provided $12 day each person. 
mons, Arizona. Highest references. 


Fieldglasses, 
1-2 











Hounds, herses, camp out- 
Frank Coleord, Sim- 








Notes on Sporting Rifles 


by Gerald Burrard 
Col. Whelen says of the book, ‘‘It gives more in- 
formation than all others combined on English 
Rifles. In its appendix it includes the names and 
addresses of the leading British rifle makers.” | 
$1.75 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Calo. 

















SPECIAL OFFER 
For Limited Time 


$4 book for $2 


Wonderful Christmas Offer—with $4 
price printed right on jacket of the book. 





4} PISTOI a MO) AS HE 


SHOOTING 








ALA Himmelwright 











NEW, REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


This has always been one of the most popular 
books we have ever carried in our Book Shop, 
and the new edition is much more complete and 
comprehensive with many photographs and dia- 
grams which enhance its practical value. Order 
Today! 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 











The Modern Rifle 


An up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons and 


their loads. 


By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D. 
and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M.D. 


193 pages; Cloth, $1.25, postpaid; Leather, 
$1.75, postpaid. Address 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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Books and Magazines 


Outdoor Life ce} Outdoor Recreation 


Wild Duck Attractions 


Miscellaneous 





FUR-FISH-GAME 


isjust the magazine you have 
been looking for. It is edited 
by none other than Mr. 
Harding, whose name is a by- 
word in the sporting field. It 
is a monthly publication of 
from 80 to 100 pages chucked 
full of interesting articles, il- 
lustrated with actual photos on 
HUNTING, FISHING, FUR 
FARMING, TRAPPING, etc. 
Each issue also has many de- 
partments—The Gun Rack; 

; Fur Raising; Roots and 

Auto Travel & Camp; 

& Tackle; Woodcraft : 
The Fur Markets; Trapline; 
American ‘Trappers Associa- 
tion, and Question Box. 

Price $2.00 a year 

25 cents copy 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Six Months only 50c 
ad and send with 50c cash, check or money order to 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
172 East Long St. Columbus, Ohio 


Cover—Actual photos repro- 
duced in natural colors. 


Clip this 


Name 





Address 





On Sale at News Stands 


HOUNDS AND ) HU NTING, Desk 6, Decatur, Illinois, 
will send you more information regarding the beagle 
oan you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20c; 
early, $1.50 The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains how 
to tell_the good ones 8-tf 


FREE ABSOLUTE L Y! TRIAL _ subscription. The 
Western Miner, 2559 W. orm, 1 Denver, Colo. j 


_— Tackio 


FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 


Materials and Supplies 
" Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 








Quality 
Tackle 
Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter 
making and repairing your own tackle and it sure will 
add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on 
your own make. Flies tied to order. Send for Catalog. 


T. WILLMARTH CO, 90 Clinton Ave., Roosevelt, N.Y. 


FINE ROD 
for high grade rods. 
Co., 5310 Templeton Street, 
FP LY TY ING MATERIAL—BUCKTAILS, 
Hackles Hair, Feathers, M. J 
Gates Brooklyn, N. Y. 





new. Parts 
os Tackle 
Calif 


REPAIRING—old rods made 
Rods made to order. 
Los Angeles, 





tails. 
9x9 


9-7 


Squirrel 
Hofmann, 
Ave., 


|  Measentenla mead Reude 





CANADIAN LANDS: SEIZED and sold for taxes. $47 

buys 13 acres summer camp site, $77 buys 25 acres 
near lake, $90 buys 50 acres choice property, $216 buys 
79 acres ™% mile sea front, $263 buys 42 acres lake 
front, $360 buys 800 acres game preserve. Our 14th 
unnual list just issued in the form of a 20-page booklet 
describes the above and many other choice properties 
offered at tax sale prices. The amount quoted is the 
full price asked, perfect title, no mortgage. Beautifully 
situated hunting and fishing camps where there is real 
sport. Summer cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages 
in Muskoka, Highlands of Ontario, and the New North; 
also farms in Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia. Now is the time to 
invest in Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. Small 
monthly payments if desired. Don’t delay, write today 
for free booklet with full explanation. Tax Sale Service, 
Room 607, 72 Queen St., W., Toronto, Canada. 





$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry 

location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 1-6 





PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 
particulars free. Real Estate Salesman 
Lincoln, Nebr. 1-2 


SELL YOUR 
where located, 
Co., Dept. 507, 





Archery Equipment 


$1.50. 
strings 
feathers 
Mich. 





horn, 
Arrow 
H. 


Cow 
25c. 
20c doz. 


FOR FEATHERING arrows 
ends 40¢ pair. Flax bow 
points 25¢ doz Turkey pointer 

Wayte, 919 Hay s Park, Kalamazoo, 


Old Coins 


UNITED STATES COMMEMORATIVE half dollars, un- 

circulated. Pilgrim, 95c; Stone Mountain, 95c; Grant, 
$1.15; Bennington, $1.15. Half cent, 30c. Old coin and 
price list, 10c. Towns Davis, Box 1791, Huntington, 
West Virginia. 


TOOL 
bow 














506 EACH paid for Old Coins. Many very valuable. 

Get posted. Send 10 cents for illustrated Coin Value 
Book, 4x6. Guaranteed prices. We buy and sell, Coin 
Exchange, Box 15, LeRoy, New York. 12-3 


RARE UNITED STATES and foreign coins, 
and decorations. Indian Cent and catalogue 
Alexis Mengelle, Colorado Springs, 


Cc ALIFORNIA GOLD—QU ARTER size, 
size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalogue, 
Shultz, Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


$5 TO $ 


war medals 
10c 








27c; half-dollar 
10c. Norman 


11-6 





Colorado. tf 


Atiraci Wild Ducks 


fish and other wild life. 99 va- 
Tieties for wild life, water and 
water front planting - something 
F suitable for every locality and con- 
dition. More materialincluded free 2 
=on early orders. 35 years’ successful = 
Sexperience. For illustrated catalog 
and helpful suggestions, write © 


TERRELL’S 


AQUATIC FARMS AND NURSERIES 
380 ABLK, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH, 
MUSKRATS, UPLAND GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


Plant Natural Foods that will bring 
and hold large numbers at your favor- 
ite hunting or fishing grounds, Wild 
Rice, Wild Celery, Duck ‘Potato and 30 
others deseribed in free illustrated 
book. Write, describe grounds, and 
receive free planting advice and book. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331B, Oshkosh, Wis. 


MAO LAU tesco an 





GEO. D. HAMILTON’S Aquatic Farms, 
cern west of the Mississippi handling a 
Aquatic plants, seeds and tubers. Address 
Hamilton’s Aquatic Farms, Box 101, 
Minn. 
PURE BRED SMALL type English Call 
lated pairs, $5; trio, $7.50. Mallards, $3 pair; $4.50 
trio. Shipped Cc. D. C. G. Coffman, Carthage, 
Il'.rots, R. 2. 1-2 
DUCK! FISH! MUSKRAT! Foods for planting. Some- 
thing for every condition. Write Terrell’s Aquatic 
Farms, 371A Bldg., Oshkosh, Wis. Feb. 31 
MINNESOTA WILD RICE  seed—Write for special 
prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Ait- 
kin, Minnesota. Sept. ‘31 





the only con- 
full line of 
Geo. D. 
Detroit Lakes, 

11-3 


ducks, unre- 

















‘Someadue 





TRAPPERS—yYou play a_ losing old 
style traps. Gibbs makes the most 
and accessories on the market. ‘They kill the catch 
quickly—and humanely. Save your furs. Two Trigger 
for Mink and Muskrat; legal in all states; kills catch. 
Price, 60c Ea., $6.50 per Doz. Single Grip No. 1, l5c 
Ea., $1.65 per Doz. No. 1%, 30c Ea., $3.00 per Doz. 
No. 2, 40c Ea., $4.40 per Doz. No. 3, 65c Ea., $7.35 
per Doz. No. 4, 80c Ea., $9.00 per Doz, Traps shipped 
prepaid. No. 1 Humane Trapping Capsules—kills 
catch quickly—safely, 75c per Doz., express collect. 
Prepaid when ordered with traps to value of $2.50 or 
more. We make Hawk traps, fur stretchers and live 
traps—send for catalog. W. A. Gibbs & Son, J-5, 
Chester, Pa. 
FOX AND COYOTE Trappers: My system is different 
from all others and will catch the slyest. Works on 
bare ground or any amount of snow. Results guaranteed 
or no pay. F. Q. Bunch, Box O, Welch, Minn. 11-6 
SMOKE BOMBS EASILY made. Used last winter with 
great results. Instructions $1. Results guaranteed. 
Alvin C. Skretteberg, Shadehill, S. D. 
“WEATHERPROOF” INDIAN METHODS. Best mink, 
fox, coyote and deep snow sets in existence, Particulars 
free. Cecil Atkinson, Mandan, N. D. 11-3 
HOW I MAKE a trap to take mink without injury. 
How to set, where and why. Particulars free. W. 
A. Had'ey, Stanstead, Que. 8-6 
TRAP FOX, COON or mink. Guaranteed or no pay. 
Pacticulars free. Cc. M. Decker, Huntingdon, Se 


game using 
improved traps 




















Outdoor Life Hunting Scales 
[Pat. by J. A. McGuire} 


Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 
when you tell them 
the estimated weight 
of that trophy. With 
a pair of OUTDOOR 
LIFE Hunting Scales 
in your knapsack you 
are prepared to give 
them the exact weight 
of the big game killed 
on your trip. That will 
be convincing. 
Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 3800 pounds 
when weight is sus- 
pended by large hook 
and ring; capacity of 
other side when us- 
small hook and 
40 pounds. 
Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only % pound. 
With the hooks and 
rings folded the scales 
occupy a space the 
size of a sandwich. 


Price $1 postpaid 
(Formerly $2) 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis Street DENVER, COLO. 





| 
| 














Outdoor Jobs 


Get forest ranger, park ranger or game pro- 
tector job; $140-$200 month; vacation; steady 
jobs. Patrol forests and parks ; protect game, 
Qualify now. Write for full details. 


DELMAR INSTITUTE 


DEPT.B50, DENVER, COLO. 
4.28. BOAT BLUE PRINTS 


Any one can build a Boat from our 

large detailed blue prints. Fishing 

Boats 10 to 16 ft. Hunting 10 to 16 

ft. Punts 10 and 12 ft. Outboard Hulls 

10 to 18 ft. Inboard Hulls, 16 to 22 
ft. Folding 12 ft. Round Bot- 
tom 16 ft. All Blue Print 
priced at 98ce each. Literature 
10c. 


THE BLUE PRINT COMPANY 
1037 E. 146 St. Cleveland, Ohio 
Sum- 


WHY NOT #0" Spring, Sam 


ering butterflies, insects? 1 "bay pandze s of 
kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each, 
Simple outdoor work with my instructions, 
tures, price-list. Send 10 cents {not stam: 

for my. egy Be him jects 

utterflies Ss insects 
D. 2 Box 1424; San Diese, Calif. 


PARK RANGERS 


Perk rangers; pe 5 a ny $1620 year. vacation; steady job 
me; rol forests; give tourists informati: 
free. rite Delmer Inst., B51, Denver, Colo. _ 











tails 














Ww ANTED IMMEDIATELY, ELIGIBLE men-women, 18- 

55, qualify at once for Permanent Government Posi- 
tiors, $105-$250 month. Gov’t experience unnecessary ; 
Paid vacations; Common education; Thousands Needed 
yearly. Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, St. Louis, Mo., 
Today. Dee 31 
BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, telescopes. Slightly 

used, $1.75 up; 8x prism binoculars, $9. All makes; 
DuMaurier, Busch, Lemaire, Colmont, Megaphos, ete., 
3 to 44 power. World’s largest assortment. Catalog 
free. DuMaurier, Importers, Dept. 11-A, Elmira, N. Y. 








TOBACCO HABIT OVERCOME or no pay. 500,000 used 

Superba to help stop Cigarettes, Cigars, Chewing, Pipe, 
Snuff. Treatment sent on trial. Costs $2.00 if success- 
ful. Superba Co., L86, Baltimore, Md. 1-tf 





COLE’S SLEEP BAG. Wool filled for outdoor people 

who desire warmth and comfort at a reasonable price. 
Write us and we will mail description with picture and 
ptice. I, C. Cole, Lock Box 87, Peru, Indiana. 





MANITOBA DUCK BOATS. Manufacturer’s stock, new 

14 foot cedar, whitepine $50 models (crated). Two left, 
$25 each. Dimensions: beam 36”; cockpit 9’x26”. Al- 
vin Clarini, Walker, Minn. 


KNITTED, IMPORTED Woolen underwear. 
$10, $8.50, delivered. Handmade only 
Samples. T. Berg, Ashton, Idaho. 

11-4 


PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 





LOOSE 
Two weights, 
to February 1. 








DETECTIVES: EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. Travel. 
Experience unnecessary. Detective particulars free. 
yeorge Wagner, 2190 Broadway, New York. 12-6 





RECIPES FOR MAKING Mexican Chili Con Carne, Hot 
Tamales, Enchiladas, Barbecue, 50c¢ each, or the four 
$1.50. Hilario Cavazsos Bro., Laredo, Texas. 





FOREST RANGERS, PARK Rangers, $200 month. Cab- 
ins; hunt, trap, patrol. Get details immediately. 
Rayson Institute, K-1 Denver, Colo. 1-3 





IMPORTED EIGHT MILE Binoculars. 
trial. Literature. M.  Tarres, 
Philadelphia. 


Only $7.50. Free 
4732-A  Griscom, 
11-6 





BEAUTIFUL 
pet. Trade 
Spencer, Iowa. 
MINERAL 
tee if not satisfied. 
Elgin, Texas. 
ECZEMA, ITCH, 
ment. H. A. 


SAXOPHONE. SELMER 
for high grade shotguns. 


clarinet-trum- 
Arch Freeman, 





RODS ON positive all money back guaran- 
Write, T. D. Robinson, Box 68C, 
1-5 


Oint- 
Mich. 
11-3 





Vollmer’s 
Rockwood, 


FREE 
Vollmer, 


trial size. 
Druggist, 








Indian Curios 


25 for $3. 
gem points 





10 spears 
$1; battle 
Hammer, 
Fore- 
Pontiac, 
7-8 


4000 PERFECT INDIAN Arrows, 

$3. 4 tiny bird points $1; 2 
axe, $2.50; Celt, $2; Skinning knife, $1.25; 
$1.75; Lance, $1.50; hoe, 75c; flaxed axe, 75c. 
going collection complete, only $15. R. Heike, 
Ti 





BOW, ARROWS, 
Watchfobs, 
Indian.”’ 


$1.60; Hatbands, Necklaces $2.50; 
$1.00; 30 Arrowheads, $3.00. ‘‘Everything 
Prehistoric relics. Costumes. Blankets. 
Catalogue and Birchbark Canoe, 25c. Chief Flying 
Cloud, Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 8-6 


LARGE STOCK INDIAN Curios, old arms, weapons 
from wild tribes. Lists ten cents. N. Carter, Elkhorn, 

Wis. 

INDIAN 
logue free. 








BEADWORK. Curios, coins, cata- 
Osborne, Kans. 


RELICS, 
Vernon Lemley, 








Cameras and Photo Supplies 


MAKE MONEY IN Photography. Learn quickly st 

home. Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like 
it. Experience unnecessary. American School of Pho- 
tography, Dept. 1283, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 1- 12 
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Books for Sportsmen 








FISH AND FISHING NATURAL HISTORY 





Adventures in Angling (Heilmer) ...........ccccccssses $ 3.00 
Amateur Rod Making 1.00 
American Trout Stream Insects (Rhead).......... 2.50 
Angler’s Handbook (Camp) ...csssssesesseeesees 





Bass and Bass Fishing (Ripley) 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game 
America (Henshall) 













Big-Game Fishes of the U. S. (Holder)........... 1.75 
Biology of Fishes (Kyle) 4.50 
Book of Black Bass (Henshall) 4.50 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead) 2.50 
Book of the Pike, The (Smith) 3.00 
Book of the Tarpon (Dimock). 2.50 
Call of the Surf (Heilner)........... 3.00 


Casting Tackle and Methods 
Compleat Angler (Walton) 
Complete Science of Fly Fishing and Spin- 





(Smith). 





ning (Shaw) 10.00 
Dry Fly and Fast Water, The (La Branche) 2.00 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp) - 1.00 





Fisherman’s Lures (Rhead) 
Fisherman's Pie (Hunter) 
Fishing Facts and Fancies (Griswold).... 
Fishing from the Earliest Times......... 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp). 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (Carroll) .............. 











Fishing with a Boy (Hulet) 
Fishing with Floating Flies (Camp 





American Boy’s Handy Book (Beard)... 





--$ 3.00 

















































Fleetfin (Venable) 1.25 American Natural History (Hornaday). 5.00 
Fly Fishing for Trout (Catlin) 2.2. 1.50 Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds - 

Gene van a Pacific {zeemas) ENTS 5.00 ona fre sg ny peg Be ans oe 1.30 
xoin’ Fishin’ (Carroll) ns 3.00 - —~ eae —_ ne eC Oe 

ldyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (Holden)......... 3.00 ae, foe eee ~ 1.30 
Lake and Stream Game hig A (Carroll 3.00 Bows’ Own _— _ eae SS em 
sives and Complete Angler (Walton)......... 3.00 ac ‘ 3 — 
Muskellunge Fishing (Robinson).......... 2.00 ag a sagen United a 
Outwitting Trout with a Fly (Lackey). .. 3.00 Jack Situs y =) th ont an itis ; - 3.50 
Practical Dry Fly Fishing (Gill) ....ssssssssssssse-ss 2.00 an anaes Me 
Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler (Jonn- eaten anil oa ‘ be s Wild z 1.00 
‘i son) i 1.50 } ~ wll id Manners o i Animals (Horn- - 
Salmon and Trout 1.75 Deca Maer Re if 
Science of Fishing (Holden) Nature’s Silent Call (Deason).................. 25 





Science of Fly Fishing for Trout Practical Value of Birds (Henderson). 


Secrets of the Salmon (Hewitt) 
Streamcraft (Hoiden) 


Problems of Bird Migration (Thomson).. 
Ring-Necked Grizzly, The (Miller).. 











2. 

i: 

: 
- 9 Rocky Mountain Wonderland (Mills) 2.50 

Taking Trout With The Dry Fly (Camp)......... 2.00 " 

Tales of Fishes (Zane ~~... RRR - saceae! Spell of the Rockies, The (Mills)..... 2.50 
Tales of Fishing Virgin Seas (Zane Grey)... 7.50 Thru Field and Woodland (Northrop). 5.00 
Tales of Lonely Trails (Zane Grey).. : 5.00 Upland Game Birds (Van Dyke).. 1.75 
Tales of New Zealand (Zane Grey).. 5.00 Waiting in the Wilderness (Mills) 2.50 
Tales of Southern Rivers (Zane Grey) 4.00 Watched by Wild Animals (Mills) 2.50 
Telling on the Trout (Hewett)...........« er ae Wacer Fowl Family, The (V Dyk 1.73 
The Evolution of Trout Fishing in America they ‘ we eee re 
MEA Ce Soe ee kee 10.00 Wild Animal Interviews (Hornaday)... . 2.50 

















KENNEL 


Airedale, The (Haynes) 
All About Airedales (Palmer) papet............0+ 
Cloth 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miller) 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) paper 
Cloth 
Beagles and Beagling (Hochwalt)... 
Isird Dog Days (Lytle) 
Bird Dogs (Hochwalt) 
Breaking a Bird Dog (Lytle) 
Bull Terrier, The (Haynes)..... 
Complete Dog Books. The (Bruette).. 
Dogs As Home Companions (Hochwalt) 
Dogeraft (Hochwalt) cloth, $2.00; paper 
Dog Encyclopedia (Judy) ............cceeessses 2.00 
Dog Keeping for the Amateur (Hochwalt) 
cloth, $1.50; paper 
Dr. Little’s Dog Book (Little) 
Forty Years Beagling in the U. 
Foxhound, The (Williams) 
Fox Terrier, The (Haynes) 
Modern Airedale, The (Philips). 
Police Dog, The (Brockwell)....... 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes) 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes)... 
Quail and the Quail Dog (Ripley)... 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes) 
Shepherd or Police Dog (Meyer)..... 
Sporting Dog, The (Graham) 
Sporting Spaniels (Stewart) 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book, The 
(Shelley); paper, $1.50; cloth... 2.00 















































CAMPING AND TRAPPING 












Traplines and Trails (Dailey) Mink Trapping (Harding).............. 1.06 
Autocamping (Brimmer)............... 5 Motor Campcraft (Brimmer)......... .75 
Backwoods Surgery and Medicine 1.00 Motor Camping (Long) 2.00 





2.50 Motor Camping Book, The (Jessop)..............000 3.00 
1.00 Motor Camping on Western Trails (Ferguson) 2.50 
1.00 Mountain Cottage Portfolio... 2 

2.00 Muskrat Farming (Edwards)... 


Bungalows, Camps and Mountain House 
Camp and Trail Methods cosatnataten 
Camp Cookery (Kephart)... 


Camp Kits and Camp Life. “(Nibtiek) 




































Camp Craft (Miller)... Pee eR Outdoor Handy Book (Beard).... 3.00 
Camp-Fires and Guide-Posts Outdoorsman’s Handbook, The (Miller) 1.50 
Camp Grub (Jessup) Packing and Portaging (Wallace)....... ‘ 1.00 
Camping (Kephart) .. Practical Fur Ranching (O. Kuechler). 2.00 
Camping Out (Miller).. Practical Muskrat Raising (Dailey).. 1.25 
Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart)... 3. Practical Trapping Methods (Pugh).................... 50 
Camns, Log Cabins, Lodges and Clubhouses Raccoon Raising (Edwards).............. 1.50 
(Brimmer) 2.00 Raising Beavers for Profit (Hodgson). 1.50 
Canadian Wilds (Hunter)............. ae Raising Fur-Bearing Animals (Patton). } 


1.00 Raising Fur Rabbits (Hodgson) 
Ferrets, Facts and Fancies..... 1.00 Raising Muskrats for Profit (Hodgson)............ 
Fox Trapping (Harding)...... 1.00 Real Log Cabin (Aldrich) 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding) sn Roughing It Smoothly (Jessop) ...........cceecceseeeees 
Fur Farming (Harding) 5 1.50 Science of Trapping (Kreps).......... ; 
Fur Farming for Profit (Ashbrook)................0+ 4.00 Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard). 
Fur Farming, The Weasel Family (Hodgson).. 3.00 Silver Fox Ranching (Hodgson).......... 
Fur Trade in America (Laut) . 6.00 Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Miller)....... 
Ginseng and Other Medical Plants... 1.25 Steel Traps (Harding) o ae 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins.. Successful Muskrat Farming (Hodgson)............ 
Home Tanning Guide (Harding Tacidermy (Hornaday) 


Deadfalls and Snares (Harding) 




























Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit Taxidermy (Pray) csscevssssssee ape eoieateciscaninertts 
(Harding) a 1.50 Taxidermy and Museum Exhibitors (Rowley)... 
Knots, Splices and Rope Work (Verrill).. 1.00 Touring Afoot (Fordyce) .......cecseccseesessereeereees 










1.00 ‘Tracks and TrackinG.........ccscccssersrsrsseessseseessersssrsress 
1.00 ‘Trail Craft (Fordyce) 
.75 Trapping in Northern Canada (Hodgson).......... 
Trapping—Tanning—Taxidermy (Tose) ‘ 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding) - 
WRemerTS Fame We iaccectrsesessnsencscvnnsentncsvnisniticinssans 


Land Cruising and Prospecting......... 
Langwith’s Atlas 
Mink Booklet (Lamb) 
Mink Farming (White) 
Mink Farming (Edwards).... 
Mink Raising (McClintock).. 





























STANDARD BOOKS ON HUNTING AND SHOOTING 











Ackerman’s Sportsman's Guide $ .50 
Across Mongolian Plains (Andrews) .......ss 5.00 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols . 6.00 
Alaskan Trophies Won and Lost (Young).. 2.50 
American Duck Shooting (Grinnell)........... . 5.00 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnel)).......... 5.00 
American Rifle (Whelen) 6.00 


An African Holiday (Sutton).. 
Automatic Pistols (Pollard).. 
Bows and Arrows (Duff) ........000.-cscsesseessereersensseresees 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rocxies (Hornaday) 
Camp Fires in Desert and Lava (Hornaday)... 5.00 
Camp Fires in the Yukon (Auer).........+00+ . 8.00 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott). = 5 
Deer Family, The (Roosevelt) 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon (Roose- 
velt) 3.50 
Game Animals of Africa (Lydekker).... - 
Game Trails of British Columbia (Wi 
The Gorilla (Burbridge) 
irizzly, The (Mills) b 
Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa (Selous)........... 4.00 
Hunting the Wild Turkey (Turpin) ‘ 
Hunting With Bow and Arrow (Pope). 











































































In the Alaska Yukon Gamelands (MeGuire)......$ 2.50 Scatter Gun Sketches..............--cccssessseeeeeee coves 2.00 
Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice Shooting Over Decoys (Hamilton)............. 2.50 
(McNabb) ma Be Shot Guns (Pollard) 1.75 
Jist Huntin’ (Ripley) 2.00 Svort in Field and Forest (Ripley)................... 2.00 
The Long Trek (Sutton).. 5.00 Sporting Firearms of Today (Curtis).................. 3.50 
Man-Eaters of Tsavo (Patterson) . nee 1.75 Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell)... 4.00 
Modern Gunsmithing (Baker)............00...0..... . 4.50 Stalking Big Game with a Camera cemented 9.25 
Modern Rifle, The (Bevis and Donovan ee Still Hunter, . 2.00 
| TTT 6.00 Tales of Western Mountaineer 2.50 
“No Hunting’ (Lytle). . 2.50 Tales of Wild Turkey Hunting (Everitt). 1.50 
Notes on Sporting Rifles (Burrard) 5 The Adventurous Bowman (Pope). soe. ae 
Oh! Shoot (Rex Beach) ‘ Tiger Trails in Southern Asia (Sutton)........ 2.25 
A I CII ca cibicccstonstoniscocnsdsssreenseonnsisecensoss To Far Western Alaska for Big Game (Hub- 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American back) « $3.50 
CRROORRUETED — cnneisenssesistencsecsessoniesensestonsinmnmnennensstsaasce ' Trail Life in the Canadian Ruckies (Mitchell) 3.00 
Pistols and Revolvers and Their Use (Hateher) 3.75 Trigger Fingers (White) 2.00 
Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmelwright).. 2.00 White-Tailed Deer (Ne@WSOM)......c0cccccecceenncnenees 3.00 
Plantation Game Trails (Rutledge) ............00+ 3.50 Wilderness of the Upper. Yukon (Sheldon)... 5.00 
Recollections of My Fifty Years’ Hunting and Wildfowlers (Bradford) sales 1.00 
Fishing (Mershon) ........ccccsscceesseseees ae | Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton) .............ssesseeeees 2.00 
Records of Big Game (Ward) 9th edit ‘ion. . 15.00 The Wild Grizzlies of Alaska (Holzworth)........ 5.00 
 . | eee 1.00 Wing Shooting and Angling (Conett).. 2.50 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller) facoum ciate: ee Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins) an Bee 
The Rim of Mystery (Burnham) “ 3.50 With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore).............. 4.90 











MISCELLANEOUS 
Archery (Elmer) 
Boat Building (Beard) 1.50 
Book of Winter Sports (Dier) 5 


ad 
or 
=> 
=> 




















Book of Winter Sports (White).... 2.75 
Camp Fires and Guide Posts (Van Dyke) 2.00 
Canoe, The—Its Selection, Care and Use 
(Pinkerton) 1.00 
Fighting Red Cloud Warriors (Brinistoo))........ 1.00 


Indian Sign Language (Tomkins) paper, $1.00; 

cloth a 
“Oh, Ranger!’’ (Albright and Taylor) 
Oregon Sketches (Smith) 
Outdoor Photography (Dimrock).... 
Pheasant Farming (Simpson). 
Reptiles of the World (Ditmar 
Ship Model Making (McCann) Vol. 

each .... 
Six Years with the Texas Rangers (Gillett)... 4.00 
Small Boat Building 
Small Boat Navigation (Sterling) 
Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt)... 
Turkeys (Baker)....... 
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OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
Please send me the following books, for which I enclose $ ( ) Or 
send by parcel post C. O. D. for which I enclose $1.00 deposit, bal.C.O.D. ( ) NoC.0O.D. 
shipments in Canada. 














Name 
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TheRecreation 
Outdoor Library 


VER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND of 

the nine Recreation Library handbooks for 
sportsmen have now been sold, a large propor- 
tion of them sold by sporting goods dealers from 
a special display rack permitting their custom- 
ers to examine the books before purchasing. 
At 25 cents per copy, these pocket textbooks 
have no competition at anything like their 
price. Written by leading authorities under 
instructions to eliminate all nonessentials, 
the Recreation Library consists of the concise, 
practical information desired by sportsmen on 
each subject. Many of these handbooks aver- 
age close to 100 pages per volume, and all nine 
of them are well illustrated. 














“Your book is very conv it's quality 


interesting and instruc- Ts ry that counts and that’s 
tive. It is particularly Nine V olumes what I find in this most 
interesting to me because interesting little book.” 


it deals with ALL the 1. Fishing Facts. 


varieties of fish common 
to these parts.’’—D. H 


W., Ohio 


“It is the best and most 
practical book for the 
money I have read. 
This set of books will be 
worth its weight in gold 
to either novice or 
expert.’’—J. Z., Ill. 


“T wouldn’t take $5.00 
for it if I couldn’t get 
another one.’’—C, 
Minn. 


“TI think just this much 
of ‘Fishing Facts’'—I 
intend to get every issue 


By Sheridan R. Jones 
2. Bait Casting 
By Sheridan R. Jones 
3. Fly Casting 

By Sheridan R. Jones 
4. Autocamping 

Facts, 
By F. E. Brimmer 

5. Camper’s Man- 


ual. 
By Horace Kephart 
6. Wing Shooting, 
By Chas. Askins 
7. Big Game Hunt- 


ing, 
By Townsend Whelen 


8. Shooting Facts. 
By Chas. Askins 


“Tt just hits the spot 
and regardless how smart 
you may think your- 
Jelf, there are stunts in 
his book you’ve never 
hought of.”—I. R. R., 
Kans. 


“It is just what I have 
been looking for. Any 
one of the kinks is worth 
the price of the book 
and your illustrations 
are sure good.’’—J. J. R. 
Minn. 


“Tt is the best book of 
its kind that I have ever 
read and it will teach 


9. Fly-Rod for Bass. 


the experienced as well 
By Cal. Johnson 


as the beginner.’’—F. 
E. M., Il. 


of the series. Size 
doesn't enter into con- 
sideration outside _ its 


Packed Full of Information 
NDERLYING the unprecedented success 
of the Recreation Library are two main 

causes—the selection of the authors and the 
publishers’ policy of printing only the boiled- 
down practical facts of each subject. Sheridan 
R. Jones and Cal Johnson are among the best- 
known and most respected experts on fresh-water 
angling. Horace Kephart has written more 
and better books on camping than any other 
authority alive today and “The Camper’s 
Manual” is the most up-to-date of his books. 
We have yet to hear any question of the leader- 
ship of Charles Askins and Col. Townsend 
Whelen in the field of arms and hunting. 











Your Sporting Goods Dealer 
has these books or can get them, 
If unobtainable from him 


; * oy Use the Coupon Below 


a it 
Ppessee8eu SEU SSS e2eaeeaneneanany 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 2 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. AG 
I have checked the offers below which I’m accepting. i 
...for books numbered §f 





rt am ordering at least two books and enclose 50c additional 
__tfor the next four big twenty-five cent issues of Outdoor Life 


City.. 


g 
a 
t 
3 
& 
a ( J. S. subscriptions only.) 
’ 
t 
6 
£ 
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